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PEEF ACE. 

The following Lectures, as the title indicates, 
were prepared for the use of Teachers' Insti- 
tutes, and have been delivered at intervals, be- 
fore these bodies, during the past five years. 
They were intended to be addressed to an as- 
sembly of teachers and citizens, such as are 
usually found at the evening sessions ; conse- 
quently, they are not designed for the exclu- 
sive reading of teachers. 

The attempt has been, to make the opinions 
developed thoroughly accord with the funda- 
mental principles of our institutions and form 
of government. The necessity to the safety 
and prosperity of the State, that every child 
should be educated, and that the wealth of 
the country should pay for this education, has 

been made a prominent feature. 

« 

There will not be found in this volume a 
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systematic treatise for the special guidance of 
the teacher, but those motives and incentives 
to preparation, which may serve to awaken in- 
quiry and stimulate thought. In the hope 
that it may contribute to the development of 
our noble school system, it is submitted to 
the public. 

MEADTHXEy Jane 6, 1859. 



LECTURE I. 

DIGNITY OS* THE TEAOHEB'S PBOFESSION. 

EVERY man should regard his profession with 
pride. He should see in it something to chal* 
leDge his admiration and win his affections. He 
should seek to view it on its sunny side and in its 
fairest aspects. He should feel that love and regard 
for it that inspires him with energy and enthusiasm 
in its pursuit, that enables him to triumph over its 
difficulties, and to glory and revel in its charms. 

He who looks upon his profession with disfevor, 
who thinks meanly of its labors, and speaks dispar* 
agingly of those who belong to it, will inevitably 
be a drone. His labor will press upon him as 
drudgery. The action of all his powers will be 
sluggish, and in despising the pleasures of profes- 
sional pride, he misses the finest enjoyment of active 
life. There is no feeling more degrading to a man, 
than the thought that he is engaged in a business of 
which he is ashamed; than to feel that other men 
look upon him with contempt because he labors 

m it. It stifles every attempt to excel. It obscures 

1* 
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Bemark of Milton. Members of the body. 

every spark of genius and sinks him to the rank 
of a slave. 

In one sense there is no calling that possesses 
claims to dignity above another. The man who is 
engaged in the most menial occupation that is honest, 
may possess as pure a heart, as he who has won for 
himself the greatest earthly fame. The huniblest 
laborer, that lugs bricks upon his back the day long, 
may possess the spirit and honor of a nobleman. 
" If two angels," says John Milton, " were to be sent 
from heaven, the one to be monarch of an empire, 
and the other to be a chimney sweeper, the difference 
in their minds would not be the value of a straw." 
Earthly and outward distinctions would have no 
weight. To do the will of Him who sent them 
would be their only care. To perform with fidelity 
the duties of the occupation to which, for the time. 
Providence has called us, should indeed be the 
object of our solicitude. 

But when we compare the results which the dif- 
ferent callings in life are capable of producing/we 
discover that there are different degrees of dignity to 
which each is entitled. Aside from the purity of a 
man's heart, and the fidelity ^ith which he dis- 
charges his duties, there are the effects which his la- 
bors may produce upon those about him and upon 
society. The members of the human body are all 
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Ignor^ce. a source of ills. Teachings of Providence. 

eq.ually necessary to its life and symmetry, but in 
the results of their action we readily admit the supe- 
riority of some in dignity and importance. The 
caDings of life also have their comparative value, 
and exert their respective influences in the economy 
of the world's progress. Beyond the claims of the 
personal dignity of the individual, and of integrity 
and honor which should be cultivated in every pro- 
fession, there are grounds of distinction in the results 
of his labors. It makes very little difference with 
the progress of humanity, whether a shoemaker dis- 
plays great skill in his craft, or whether he be an 
awkward fellow. The result in either case will be 
the commendation or curses of a few dozen pimps 
and dandies. But the man on whose skill and en- 
ergy the permanent improvement, the mental growth 
of large numbers of human beings depends, has a 
higher destiny. 

The noblest object for which any man can live is, 
without doubt, the cultivation of that part of him 
which is imperishable. It is the mind that governs 
and directs us in all things, and if we would have 
our lives well ordered, and would be wisely gov- 
erned, we should seek first of all, generous mental 
culture. The many ills to which we are subject, and 
the troubles and vexations with which our lives are 
beset, result principally from ignorance. K we look 
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Uan ereaUd for improTement. MenUI deyelopment only begun la this life. 

abroad in the world, we see those classes of society 
CDJoying least of the rational pleasures of life who 
have least knowledge. Those nations and tribes are 
most barbarous and brutish who are the most igno- 
rant. Self interest and present gratification, if these 
only were coDSulted, would confirm us in this opinion. 
The teachings of Providence point us to the same 
conclusion. We are created with the special design 
of improving our gifts. Had this not been the pur- 
pose of our existence, the Creator would have en- 
dowed us with instinct, and thus have put us for ever 
under the control of an iron necessity, like the beast 
of the field, the bird of the air, and the insect that 
flutters in the sunbeam. These can not improve 
their gifts, and they have no need of improvement. 
The cattle of to-day know no more than the cattle 
in the time of Abraham. The bird builds her nest, 
and the bee fashions its cell, as they did at creation's 
dawn. Were these to live a thousand years they 
would develop no new faculties, they would make 
no improvement. Their knowledge is just sufficient 
for their needs. They eat, and sleep, and then lie 
down to die. But not so with the soul of man. It 
is endowed with faculties susceptible of indefinite 
expansion and improvement. At the earliest dawn 
of existence development begins, and from infancy 
to trembling age, he may by diligence and judicious 
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culture, add strength and knowledge to his increas- 
ing stores. The accumulations of the fathers may be 
handed down to the sons, and thus fix)ni generation 
to generation, and from age to age, the soul of man, 
ptofiting by all that has been before it, may go on 
growing in strength and increasing in knowledge to 
the last syllable of recorded time. 

Nor does development cease here. There is a 
more exalted view that opens beyond. The teach- 
ings of Nature and the direct testimony of Revela- 
tion unite in proof, that the mortal life of man is but 
the beginning of his mental training. It is only the 
childhood to that more perfect development which 
shall succeed. It will be the business of eternity 
to unfold the height and depth of that knowledge 
which we can here see but dimly, and with a vision 
obscured by all those weaknesses to which flesh is 
heir. Our best acquirements are comparatively in- 
fantile and weak. The farther we advance in knowl- 
edge only makes our weakness and folly more appar- 
ent ; for the light which we gain, serves to show the 
boundless extent of that which remains to be learned, 
and leads us to that which it is not possible for us to 
know with our present light. The shortness of life 
prevents us from prosecuting at length those subjects 
even which our present powers and helps fit us to 
pursue. The great majority of mankind are pre* 
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Does God create for naaght ? Employments in the future. 

vented by their position in society, by the necessity 
they are under of toiling early and late for the 
maintenance of themselves and families, from devot- 
ing the small space of this life to the development 
of their spiritual natures. But the man who gives 
his life to study is only able to master a few of the 
elements of knowledge. Look at the mind of such 
a man as Lord Bacon ! Possessed of a comprehen- 
sion and a grasp which seemed to look upon the laws 
of the . material world as with the eye of a God I 
which seemed to range the universe at will, and 
pointed out those sound rules of investigation which 
have conducted to the splendid triumphs of modern 
science, and have reared so proud a trophy to his 
name ! And yet he felt when he died that he had 
but just entered the vestibule of knowledge ; that he 
had only torn aside a few of the obstructions from 
the field of discovery, and had set up an occasional 
landmark to point the way; that he had only 
picked up a few pebbles upon the sea-shore, while 
its great caverns were full of hidden things and 
mysteries, which his earnest mind was thirsting to 
discover when he was called away I And does God 
create for naught? Does that Being bestow such 
gifts without granting the means for their improve- 
ment? Though we but commence their cultivation 
in the brief period that is alloted to us in life, wo 
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Spiritual improvement our highest datj. • Dignity of the Profession. 

are impelled to the belief bj every principle of hu- 
man judgment, that abundant opportunity will be af- 
forded for the full development of all our faculties,^ 
and the comprehension of unbounded knowledge. 
What more worthy occupation can employ our men- 
tal powers in a future state? Our physical needs 
will then be at an end, for our employments will only 
pertain to pure spirit. There will then be no occa- 
sion for all that labor which is bestowed in acquiring 
lands, and houses, and costly furniture, and in an- 
swering those demands which are made upon us by 
fashion and the eyes of other people. For, if our 
lives have been consistent with His will, we shall 
live in mansions that are prepared for us, we shall 
need no protection or rest, for it is eternal sunshine 
and summer ; we are dressed in the white robes of 
purity, and the only occupations in which we can be 
engaged wUl be such as pertain to us as pure intelli- 
gences. 

We see then that the cultivation of the mind is 
the noblest work we can accomplish for ourselves ; 
that its results are unlimited in extent and unending 
in duration ; that we derive from this the highest 
gratification which a human being is capable of en- 
joying ; that we thus begin that work of develop- 
ment and improvement, for the attainment of which 
we are without doubt expressly created ; and that we 
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thereby secure the approval of Him, whose will it is 
our life and light to obey. For upon the faithful 
servant, who used the talents with unceasing dili- 
gence, were bestowed the cheering words of praise ; 
while he who hid his talent in a napkin, was sent 
away in disgrace with merited reproach. 

If what has been said be true, we must conclude 
that the profession, whose business it is to train the 
faculties and energies of mind,^ — ^to have under con- 
trol the spirits of childhood, fresh from the Creator's 
hand, — ^to impart knowledge which shall be the basis 
and key to other knowledge, — to lay burdens that 
will make strong the mental sinews, — to draw out 
and set in operation all the latent faculties, — ^to un- 
fold those laws immutable which exist in the phy- 
sical, the mental, and the moral, — to plan conquests 
and execute designs where the agencies are imma- 
terial and spiritual, — and to be the instrument of 
developing character that shall outlive the years of 
mortal life, such a profession can not be excelled in 
dignity. In our short-sighted judgment we are likely 
to lose sight of the importance that should be at- 
tached to it. The spiritual is too often obscured by 
the material and the tangible. 

When JEneas was crossing the seas, as it is given in 
Virgil's beautiful poetic account, he landed upon that 
island sacred to filial affection, and ordered games to 
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Oomparison of the Professions. Triumphs of the Fanner. 

be performed about the tomb of his father Anchises. 
AmoDg others he instituted prizes for those who 
would try their " skill with the swift arrow." The 
mark was a dove, tied high up upon the mast of the 
vessel. But when he came to award the prize, it 
was not bestowed upon him who hit the mast with 
his arrow, nor upon him who severed the string, nor 
yet upon him who pierced the dove in her upward 
flight; but it was given to that aged chieftain whose 
far ascending shaft kindled amid the clouds of hea- 
ven, and marked its track with flame, 
^ We are apt to forget that we are created with 
other faculties than those which pertain to us as ani- 
mals, — which minister simply to our physical ne- 
cessities. Surrounded as we are by the strife of men 
fast to be rich and eager to lay up goods where moth 
corrupts and where thieves break through, we lose 
sight of the fact that we have hearts and an emo- 
tional nature which demand our care and culture. 
Digestion is not the highest order of development of 
which this being of ours is susceptible. Had growth 
been the end of our existence, we could have been 
created without the means of locomotion, and stood 
with our arms extended like the oak of the forest. 
Had we simply been designed to fulfill the conditions 
of animal life, we could have been made like the lion 
who devours his prey and then sleeps by his lair till 
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Dignity and vftlue of Teadiing. 

he needs more. B,ut how different in purpose and 
destiny is the creation of man I What powers of 
thought and action is he not capable of displaying^ 
how generous in impulse, how lofty in purpose, 
how sublime in virtue is he capable of becoming ! 
Who can fully realize the invention displayed by 
Homer, the analytic acuteness of Aristotle, the sub- 
lime virtue of Socrates, the intuitive perceptions of 
BacoD, the broad generalizations of Newton, the in- 
comparable acquaintance with human thought and 
feeling displayed by Shakspeare, without entertain- 
ing a more exalted view of man's nature and man's 
destiny, and unceasing delight in the thought that he 
is himself a man, possessed of a spirit akin to these ? 

V 

That we may have a just conception of the dignity 
and value of teaching, and the relation it sustains to 
the world's thinking, let us compare it with some of 
the other professions which are most highly esteemed 
among men, and are usually looked upon as the most 
honorable and dignified. 

It is indeed a noble occupation to till the soiL 
What glorious triumphs has the hand of the hus- 
bandman achieved I He indeed eats the bread of 
labor, — he toils early and late,- — ^and his garments at 
times are worn and dusty. But what shapes of 
beauty and magnificence does the earth take beneath 
his hand I • He hews down the heavy forest, smd lets 
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the warm sunlight ia tipon the damp, mouldy earth. 
He breaks the stubborn and rocky soil, and clothes 
it with verdure. He digs deep trenches and plants; 
the vine, — ^with carefiil hand he primes the too luxu« 
rious growth, and hangs beneath the broad green 
leaves long clusters of purple grapes. Orchards of 
mellow fruit glow in the autumnal sunshine, and 
along the hills are ridges of golden com. In sum- 
mer time the choicest varieties of stock graze in the 
meadow beside the cool brook, and in winter they 
delight in warm shelter, and pure water, and un- 
stinted feed; and he rejoices to see them eat and 
thrive. It was that great lawyer and statesman, 
Cicero, who said, when contemplating amid the cares 
of state, the freedom and ease he enjoyed when sur- 
rounded by the labors of his &rms, that it was his 
greatest delight to see his ewes eat and his lambs 
suck. 

But beyond this limited view, to the husbandman 
the volume of nature is wide open. He is in the 
very midst of the Creator's laboratory. It is indeed 
ennobling to be a tiller of the soil, and to see the 
wprk of creation that is constantly going on, — to 
witness the changes that are taking place in the vege- 
table, and mineral, and animal kingdoms, whereby 
the subtle and unseen elements take forms of beauty 
and magnificence — ^the fragrant shrub, the stately 
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tree — the diamond, and the ruby — ^the graceful turns 
and curves in the contour of the horse, the stately 
bearing of the king of beasts, and the strong wing 
of the king of birds. And yet, what is the purpose 
of the husbandman's work ? What the end of all his 
labors ? Why I that when the seed time has passed 
and the harvest has come, he may furnish the market 
a few score bushels of grain, — ^that he may fit for the 
'Sacrifice a dozen bullocks, and half as many swine, — 
that he may store up in cellar and granary enough 
to feed himself and family till harvest shall come 
again. 

■ The life of the teacher is spent in a different 
sphere. There are none of the elements of natural 
beauty about him, that light up the path of the tiller 
of the soil. The herds lowing for their keeper, barns 
filled with plenty, the fruitery groaning with the 
orchard's bounty, the broad, rich acres of nicely cul- 
tivated land, — are not his. His home, it may be, is 
an up-stair tenement in some obscure court. His 
mornings and his evenings are spent in study, pre- 
paring for his daily task. If by chance he catch a 
breath of fresh air, laden with the fragrance of new- 
mown hay and apple blossoms, or the " sound of 
bees' industrious murmur," it is when wafted to him 
as he passes the garden wall of the farmer. His days 
are spent in the ioil of the class-room. Patient and 
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Dbeonngenieiits. Pattenea 

tmceasing lie must instmct the pupils committed to 
Ids charge. One miaj be quick to apprehend, and 
ready and attentiye in all his tasks, while others are 
drones and laggards. But he must adapt himself to 
all. He may be obliged to repeat again and again, 
processes and explanations the most simple in their 
nature, and stQl realize the disheartening truth that 
he has failed in making them understood by dull 
and indolent members of his class. He may see his 
instructions .disregarded, and his good advice thrown 
away. But he must be meek and patient still, and 
renew his attempts as though all were equally apt to 
learn and teachable in spirit, and never yield and 
never tire in his exertions for the improvement and 
welfare of the company that are gathered around 
him. Indulgent parents may pour into his ear the 
complaints of pampered and fault-finding children, 
who liave perhaps escaped unwhipped of justice, 
which, but for the kindness of his heart, would have 

• 

been meted out to them. But he must take it all in 
sympathy and meekness, and still strive to go on in 
harmony. Who can tell the heart-eating cares that 
beset the life of the teacher in his accustomed round 
of tasks? Who can recount the burdens that he 
bears on his bosom during his waking moments, 
and the perplexities that disturb his midnight slum- 
bers? 
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Such is a picture of the daily life of the teacher. 
As an occupation, as a means of support and pas^ 
time, it can not compare in independence and com- 
fortable living with that of the cultivation of the 
sarth. But what is the end of his laboris? The 
work which the teacher accomplishes is unending in 
its results. Eternity will alone suffice to measure 
the fruits of his industry. He works upon a mate* 
rial that will never perish. When he labors to 
bring into operation all those faculties with which 
the minds of his pupils are endowed, and inspires by 
his enthusiasm their young hearts with a love for 
learning, and a reverence for the truths of science, 
and the beauties of literature, he wakes to action the 
energies of a living soul, — ^he tunes an instrument 
strung by the hand of the Creator, that will never 
cease to yield harmonious sounds. He discipline^ 
and trains for usefulness in life, those who come un- 
der his charge. But the influence of that training is 
hot confined to those who received it. They go forth 
into life to impart to otherS in turn what they have 
realized ; 

" And each, as he reoeives the fiamey 
Wm light his altar with its raj." 

What calling merely secular can equal in dignity ti 
work like this ? What profession in which the 
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S{K>iisibilities are so great, in which the fatme teems 
with results so momentotis ? The teacher is no less 
a personage than a coworker with the Creator in the 
highest manifestations o^f his power. Without de- 
Telopment, the mind of man is naught but a blank, 
a waste without beauty and without use. But when 
the hand of culture is laid upon it, it praises alike 
the handiwork of the Creator, and the developments 
it receiyes from him who trains it So that the work 
of the latter approximates in dignity to the former. 

There is a grandeur in the profession of the law 
which is hardly equaled among the callings of life. 
Though so often sneered at and despised, for the 
reason that no profession is more shamefully abused 
by many of the class who should defend its honor 
and uphold its dignity, yet in its true purpose, and 
in its legitimate results it challenges our respect and 
veneration. It is the business of the lawyer to search 
out the ^ts which shall show innocence or guilt, 
and thereby establish justice. The notion of a judg- 
ixient for the purpose of establishing right, is one 
that inheres in the human mind, and is essential to 
veracity and honor. We can scarcely conceive a 
more exalted idea than that of a general judgment, 
when all the wrongs of ages shall be righted, when 
ihe rights of the abused and long-suffering shall be 
, vindicftted. But such is the daily labor of the law- 
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yer. His office is to correct the wrongs whicli man 
suffers at the hands of his fellow-man. The idea 
very generallj prevails^ that an advocate can not 
take up on the side of the guilty without compro* 
mising his honor and his integrity. But even the ciil- 
prit has rights which should be respected and de- 
fended. Because he is in the hands of the law and 
powerless, he should not be abused by the party that 
is interested to crush him. He should not be made 
to suffer for more than he is guilty of. It is quite as 
honorable to defend and protect conscientiously the 
rights of the accused, as to be engaged in the prose- 
cution^ and even more creditable to a man's heart : 

•« For earthlj power shows likest God's 
When mercy seasons jnstioQ." 

The honest advocate does not agree to prove a man 
innocent when he is guilty, — ^to misrepresent and 
fidsify to gain the suit of his client ; but to see that 
no more than justice be done, — that the rights and 
privileges of that client are respected, and that he se- 
cure " even-handed" justice. In this light, the pro- 
fession of the law is noble and dignified. It awak- 
ens the finest feelings and sensibilities of the heart to 
feel that one is the vindicator of the injured, and 
taxes the noblest powers of the intellect to search 
put and set in order the &cts that shall inevitably 
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conduct to justice. To feel that the life or death of 
the client, the happiness or misery of an innocent 
and dependent family may hang upon his words, is 
sufficient to arouse him to the utmost of his capacity, 
and to inspire him with unwonted vigor. 

Bat the genuine faithful teacher does more than 
this. He is not only a vindicator of justice and a 
defender of truth and virtue, when trampled on by 
the offender, but he performs this labor prospectively. 
He labors to establish in the character, principles 
that are antagonistic to vice and crime, and to nur- 
ture in the heart sentiments and feelings which shall 
direct in the paths of rectitude and honor. His 
office is to smooth and polish the gem whose ragged 
corners would otherwise tear and lacerate whatever 
it chanced to come in contact with. He subdues the 
spirit of contention, he inculcates the universal broth- 
erhood of man, and lifts his pupils up above the petty 

spirit of jealousy and revenge, which leads to those 
endless and harassing difficulties that principally oc- 
cupy the time of the lawyer. The dignity of these 
duties is apparent. They supersede in spirit the ne- 
cessity of the legal profession, and hence rise above 
it in honor. Whenever the mission of the school- 
master shall be made perfectly successful, then the 
lawyer's "occupation's gone." 

We prize beyond the value of gold those master* 
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The Artist Teaeber in honor. 

pieces of art scattered over Europe, whicli attract the 
connoiseur of every land. From generation to gen- 
eration, and from age to age, they are preserved with 
almost a religions veneration. We pronoimce the 
name of the artist with a thrill of feeling which his 
own lofty genius alone can inspire. But he labors to 
produce the form and features of these frames of 
ours upon canvas and in marble; and though he 
inspire these, dumb and cold as they are, with the 
grace and beauty of the moving, speaking form, yet 
it i^ but a shadow that he creates. Scarce has he put 
the final touch of his pencil, or has struck upon his 
chisel the last tinkling blows, ere time's effacing fin- 
gers are busy on its surface, and the canvas fades 
and moulders, and the marble is crumbling into dust. 
Not so with the work of the teacher. He draws the 
' lineaments and features of life' upon a human soul, 
warm with emotion and radiant with heavenly beauty. 
His' work does not fade and crumble, but is more 
enduring with years. Every line from his pencil 
takes deeper and brighter color as time wears on, 
and every stroke from his chisel lays bare veins of 
beauty which grow richer with age, and take a 
higher polish from use. 

In every age the teacher has been held in honor. 
He is the interpreter to his own time of all the gener- 
ations of thinking men that have precede(i hini. Hej 
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is the exponent of all cotemporary thought. He is 
the chosen representative in the republic of letters. 
The men of every profession seek to read and un- 
derstand what he has writteD, and his books, like the 
books of fate which the Sibyl presented to the 
Boman emperor, are preserved with religious care> 
and are studied with pious veneration. As we look 
back through the ages that are past, the eye rests on 
many nations that have, in their day, shone forth 
with transcendent glory, and have served as beacon 
lights to those which followed. There are Troy, and 
Thebes, and Athens, and Argos, and Sparta, and 
Carthage^ and Eome. They have achieved universal 
feme. Though existing in those remote ages, the 
mellow light of their glory rests down upon them 
in unclouded serenity. And what among all their 
grand achievements and boasted honors have they 
bequeathed to us that we prize the most? The 
books of their schoolmasters. There is no other of 
their possessions that have come down to us, which 
can be compared to these. Without them the glory 
of those nations departs, for it is their books that 
form the title-deed of their renown. 

When the Goth and the Yandal uncouth and 
savage, invaded Eome, and trampled out the last 
remaining spark of Eoman genius, the night of bar- 
barism settled down upon iEurope and the civilized 
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world. Kome was the last of the great heathen 
nations, and when the light of her civilization was 
extinguished, a period of gloom and ignorance suc- 
ceeded, which was significantly called the dark ages. 
{Generation after generation passed, and we nowhere 
Bee any marked achievement of mind. There were 
no triumphs in literature, in science, in art, and con- 
sequently, there was no lofty impulse, no aspiring 
purpose, that anywhere moved the national heart 
A universal gloom brooded over the nations. And 
what was it amid this thick darkness that gave pre- 
sage of the approaching dawn? What was it that 
stimulated thought and kindled that flame which was 
soon to flood the world with light, and burn with 
increasing splendor? It was the books of a few 
schoolmasters, that had been hoarded up, and were 
now scattered to the four winds. Upon the fall of 
the "Western Empire the writings of the Grecian and 
Eoman scholars were collected at Constantinople, 
and during that long period of intellectual darkness 
they were preserved and reproduced with vigilant 
and unceasing care. But at the breaking up of the 
Eastern Empire, and the overthrow of the power 
there concentred, the books that had been collected 
were scattered over the whole face of Europe, and 
the energies of the nations, which had lain dormant 
for more than three centujies, were inspired with 
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Prlnting-Press. Alexander the Orest 

new vigor. The compass was invented, whicli sent 
Columbus in search of a new world. The discovery 
of the explosive nature of gunpowder civilized the 
profession of war ; and the invention of the printing- 
press scattered thought as the wind drives the chajff 
of the summer threshing-floor. The dozing millions 
over all Europe were aroused, like the giant waking 
from his long slumbers and girding himself for great 
labors. The national pulse beat with new vigor, for 
an element of life and activity was poured into its 
veins. And this mighty revolution which followed 
was achieved by the books of a score or two of 
schoolmasters, who, centuries before, had lived and 
died in peace on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

In the same volume in which we read the history 
of Alexander the Great, we read that of Socrates. 
Alexander is recognized as one of the leading mili- 
tary chieftains of any age. His conquests extended 
over half of the civilized world. He was worshiped 
by his subjects as a demigod. While he lived he 
walked the earth in glory, but he died a miserable 
death, in a fit of beastly intoxication, surrounded by 
a circle of drunken revelers. Scarce was he cold in 
his grave, before the captains whom he hi.i raised 
to power quarreled over his tomb for the spoils of 
empire. And whenever we utter his name, there is 
no thrill of gratitude and veneration. 
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Tirtne of Sooratea. His memory. Extent of bis iofla*nee. 

Socrates, on the contrary, was an humble teacher j 
who spent his days in the groves of the Academy, 
among his pupils, and dwelt beneath a "low-roofed 
house." 



." But from his mouth issued forth 



Mellifluous streams, that watered all the schools 
Of Academics old and new, with those 
Sumamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe." 

His life was so pure and unsullied, and its closing 
scenes were characterized by such sublime virtue, 
that his praise has been upon the tongue of all suc- 
ceeding ages. His pupils gathered around him at 
his death, filled with unutterable grief, preserving 
with religious care every word that escaped his lips. 
The mention of bis name thrills the heart with love 
and admiration for his character. The thoughts 
which were matured in his brain will never die so 
long as there are admirers of virtue, — and the con- 
sistency of his life, like the jewel on the brow of 
beauty, sheds unfading luster on his name. 

Socrates indeed lived to a great purpose. His 
power of intellect, the acuteness of his thoughts, and 
the logical correctness of his reasonings, have made 
him the teacher, not merely of the pupils gathered 
about him in a Grecian city and speaking the 
Athenian tongue, but he. is the teacher of all time, 
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Washington. Aristotle, tntor of Alexander. 

and in every polished language of the earth. And 
yet, his intellectual greatness has achieved for him 
the least part of his fame. Many philosophers of 
his own time, in mental vigor and acumen would 
compare favorably with him. But in moral ex- 
cellence he stands alone. And when the teachera 
of other times have lectured to theij: pupils on the 
principles of virtue and moral rectitude, and have 
sought amid the records of the past for some ex- 
ample which should inspire them with enthusiasm in 
the pursuit and practice of it, they have pointed to 
Socrates, to the integrity and honor of his life and 
the sublimity of his death. It is only after the lapse 
of ages, that we can point to a life so pure and un- 
sullied, — that of our own Washington. 

But even more intimately connected with the life 
of the great warrior Alexander, is that of his tutor — 
the companion of his younger days. When Philip 
of Macedon desired a teacher, who should conduct 
the education of his son, he sought the services of 
Aristotle, an himible citizen of Stagira, who by his 
skill in the art of teaching had created for himself a 
reputation that attracted the attention of the king. 
And though the pupil became the hero of his time, 
and achieved a glory that rivaled in brightness and 
splendor the brilliancy of the noon-day sun, and cast 
for the time in shade and obscurity the teachings 
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PhUofiophy of Aristotle. Bacon. E«nark of Gnijle. 

of the humble tutor, yet the period was not £ur dis- 
tant when the deeds of the warrior were r^arded as 
mere bold and daring exploits, bmtal and bloody in 
execution, and unimportant in their results^ so fiax as 
they related to his design, upon the progress of hu- 
manity; while the teachings of the tutor have in- 
creased to an importance that far transcends that of 
any other man of ancient times. The systems of 
Aristotle became uniyersal. In the domain of 
thought he was the monarch. His philosophy ruled 
the world for centuries, and even now his treatise on 
logic is the basis of the text-books in all our col- 
leges. Up to the time of Bacon his philosophical 
systems bore xmdisputed sway, and in the field of 
criticism he can never be supplanted. 

Such is .the profession, my brethren, to which we 
belong. Such are the men who have labored in it, 
whose teachings have been lights to the world that 
are stiU clear and bright as time wears on, and with 
whom we can now claim companionship. Such are 
the labors which this profession performs among 
those great agencies that work out the problem of 
civilization. In its results upon the race every other 
profession sinks into insignificance beside it Mr. 
Carlyle has quaintly but very pointedly asked, " The 
great event, parent of all others, is it not the arrival 
of a great thinker in the world ?" It is surely the 
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Perpetaity of letters. 

thooglit of the world that directs and controls its en- 
ergies, and it is no less sure that the teacher directs 
and controls its thought. Those nations that have 
been most respected and honored, and have left their 
impress upon the progress of the race, have shown 
their appreciation of the profession of the teacher. 

There are many events in the history of the past, 
that have for the time excited the most absorbing 
interest, and have engrossed the attention of prince 
and people, which have long ago been forgotten, and 
were not considered of sufficient importance to pos- 
terity to form a part of the annals of the times. 
But if a king has invited to his court an humble 
schoolmaster, the fact is trumpeted to the ends of the 
world, and the historian is careful to record it upon 
his page. The best period in the history of eveiy 
civilized nation has been that in which the reigning 
power and the people at large have shown most em- 
phatically their appreciation of the teacher's profes- 
sion. And well they may ; for it is by letters that 
the glory of a nation is perpetuated. In letters is its 
memory embalmed. 

We have thus far consi4ered the profession of 

teaching absolutely, irrespective of the character of 

those who fill its ranks. The object has been to show 

its dignity &om the results which it is designed to 

accomplish. The dignity of the profession is always 

2* 
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and eveiywhere the same. It is uncliangmg aa 
tratb. The ignorance or imbecility of its disciples 
may tarnish its luster and obscure its brightness, and 
society may be prevented jfrom reaping those fruits 
which it is capable of bearing. But still the fault is 
not in the profession. 

I am aware that many whom I see about me aro 
the teachers of our common schools. It may be 
proper, before concluding, to inquire how the com- 
mon school teacher, even in his humble sphere, 
may uphold its dignity and honor 

The first claim which he should seek to establish 
ilB that of capacity. No man can put confidence in 
another and intrust to him important duties without 
assurance of his ability. He ishould therefore seek 
first of all liberal culture. He should never be con- 
tent with proficiency simply in those studies which 
he is required to teach. The grade of his school 
may be such that only the common English branches 
are comprised in the list ; but a knowledge of these, 
however elaborate, should never satisfy him. He 
can better illustrate to a child the first lessons in 
arithmetic who has a thorough acquaintance with 
the higher mathematics, than one who has no knowl- 
edge beyond the simple acquirements of the class 
he instructs. The light of liberal culture throws its 
rays back upon even the mdimQnts of knowledge. 
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Mediocrity. Trials and perplexities. Ardiimedes. 

and makes them appear brighter and clearer. The 
resources for explanation and illustration are at hand, 
and he has the discretion and judgment to use them 
intelligently. The teacher who is satisfied with a 
certificate of perfect qualification in the branches 
required by law to be taught wUl soon fall into a 
stereotype process, and will ere long be left to 
mediocrity and obscurity, by his more enterprising 
and ambitious brethren, in a profession whose fun- 
damental idea is progress and development 

There are difficulties and trials which the teacher 
is constantly obliged to encounter. It is eminently 
a profession of labor and vexation of spirit. Per- 
plexing questions, involving the knowledge he ought 
to possess in order to inspire and hold the confidence 
of scholars and patrons, are constantly arising. But 
if amid all these harassing cares he has liberal cul- 
ture, if his mind has felt the strengthening influence 
of a thorough course in the gymnasium, he has a 
place on which to stand, firom which he can not be 
moved. He has the spot of solid ground for which 
Archimedes sighed. 

The teacher who expects to become eminent, will 
also be thoroughly versed in works of a professional 
character. In each of the other learned professions 
there are books detailing the theory and the practice 
of the art, and the young man who desires to enter 
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Importance of professional reading. Tme spirit of teadiing: 

either of them nnist became proficient in the princi- 
ples upon which it is based. This should be ex- 
pected of the teacher. The bare acquaintance with 
the several sciences should not constitute the max- 
imum of his knowledge. He should in addition to 
this be femiliar with professional books particularly 
devoted to the practice of his calling. His success 
mainly depends upon the conception he forms of the 
duties which his position brings with it. K he has 
no preconceived plans and purposes, then he will 
have none to execute when he arrives at the school- 

• 

room, except such as are drawn forth by the emer- 
gency, and must be adopted or rejected without 
meditation. Those methods of governing and in- 
teresting scholars, which the best instructors have 
employed are unknown to him, and he must follow 
on the old beaten track, which those who taught him 
employed. But if his mind be thoroughly imbued 
with the true spirit of teaching, if he has acquainted 
himself with the opinions of those who have thought 
and written upon this science, his plans can be 
formed upon a basis of knowledge and mature de* 
liberation. He has the theory of his profession, and 
he can weigh the value of different methods^ and 
adopt or reject according to his faith in them. He 
will have at his command the experience of those 
who have had eminent success, and have had a life- 
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** Waking up process " Keep even with the times. 

long acquaintance with its duties. His mind will be 
rendered fruitful in expedients for managing a school, 
for conquering the stubborn, for winning back the 
disobedient to filial respect and submission, for arous- 
ing the indolent to a sense of their shame, for quick- 
ening the powers of the dull and unthinking, and for 
animating all with the spirit of enquiry. He leamS| 
instead of the dull routine of enforcing lessons at 

• 

the point of the rod, to substitute the " waking up 
process." He experiences the most grateful reward 
of his labors which a teacher can know, that of see- 
ing his pupils love to learn, and delight most of all to 
be about him. To this end he should also have the 
leading educational periodicals, and thus familiarize 
himself with the improvements which are being 
made, and those methods which are practiced by our 
most distinguished educators. He should, in a word, 
acquaint himself with the last best thoughts which the 
world has produced upon the subject, and thus keep 
even with the times. 

Finally, the teacher who desires the respect and 
confidence of cultivated and thinking men, should 
possess extensive general information. Many of our 
young men who aspire to this position are shame- 
fully ignorant of the most common and familiar facts. 
A teacher once enquired of me if Benjamin Franklin 
lived in Boston now* And that young man was a 
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Lndicrous error. Historical reodiDg. General Uteratarcu 

proficient in Latin and mathematics, and was a splen- 
did scholar in the Greek. Another; when, in con- 
versation with him, I chanced to mention the name 
of Alexander Hamilton, wanted to know if he was 
not the president of Princeton Theological School. 
When I told him that it was Dr. Alexander to whom 
he probably had reference, " Oh I yes," said he, "that 
is the man I meant." This young man was about to 
graduate from college, and was actually making in« 
quiries about a subject suitable for his graduating 
oration. Such shameful ignorance of the commonest 
fects in our history is unpardonable. It is the fruit- 
ful source of that derision in which many of our 
class are held. 

Let every teacher possess himself of a few books 
on history, and especially the history of our own 
country, so as to be able to trace out our n^ 
tional origin, and the statesmen who have taken 4| 
prominent part in public affairs. He should be mi- 
nutely acquainted with the constitution of the United 
. States, and with the opinions of those who framed 
and adopted it. He should know something of the 
history of politics, and the positions which parties 
have held in the past. He should pursue a course 
of reading in general literature, acquaint himself with 
the best authors, and become familiar with their ryle 
and peculiarities. L^et him study the poetry of the 
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great masters, and be able to converse intelligentlj 
in a company of educated people upon any topic 
connected with its structure and allusions. If any 
young man thinks this too much for him to accom- 
plish, then he had better quit the profession. 

To the genuine, whole-souled teacher, nothing is 
impossible. He will never submit quietly and tamely 
to pass in the company of well-bred people, as a boor 
and a novice. He will work when others sleep. He 
will gather his knowledge from every source, from 
conversation, from his daily walks, from his scholars, 
and from his own quiet meditations. He will forego 
the gratification of sense and the pleasures of the 
passing hour, for that higher pleasure which flows 
from the consciousness of intellectual superiority. 

The life of the teacher is not one of ease. Though 
his labors are not apparent, and he does not create so 
much noise and stir in the world as some who are 
engaged in other occupations, yet they are not on 
this account the less arduous and real. A few of the 
elements of success have been named. It is only by 
possessing these, and indeed vastly more, that the 
teacher can claim any part of that dignity which is 
inherent in the profession. He must never expect 
that it is to endow him with any honors if he has 
not first earned them. If he depends upon the pro- 
fession for his dignity, without any real claims, he 
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No dignity without merit. 

will be of all men the most undignified. For the 
more honorable the profession, the more shame to 
the man who proves himself unworthy of belonging 
to it If we are scholars and play the man, we shall 
at least merit the reward. The great lights of the 
past are the companions of our labors. The future 
teems with opportunities. The field is already white 
for the harvest. We have only to thrust the sickle 
in. He who is worthy shall wear the crown, and 
vindicate the dignity of the Teacher's Profession. 
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LECTURE II. 

THE BOYHOOD OP NAPOLBOK. 

ATEUTHFUL history of the youth and educa- 
tion of one, who in manhood has manifested 
transcendent powers of mind, must always be of in- 
terest. If the conduct and glory of his life has 
attracted unusual attention, there is a natural desire 
to be acquainted with that portion of it which tran- 
spired before he had come to public notice. But to 
the rising generation, to those who are now receiving 
that education which is to guide and support them 
through life, the early history of such a man is of 
vital importance. If a certain course of training has . 
conducted him to success in what he has undertaken, 
it is feir to infer that similar training will exert a 
corresponding influence. If a well- spent youth has 
been rewarded with fortunate results, it will yield 
encouragement for others to go and do likewise. If 
his education has borne rich fruits in mature years^ 
it will be profitable for us to inquire, what was the 
course of studies that he pursued, and what was the 
manner of pursuing them. When a man has arisen 
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Labor and genius. Observation of Sir Sydney Bmitlu 

from poverty and obscurity to sucli a brilliant career 
as that of Napoleon, the force of his early example 
speaks to us in a voice that commands universal 
attention. 

We are apt to look upon every marked achieve- 
ment of human effort as having been secured by 
genius — ^by gifts the special manifestation of Provi- 
dence, The young especially, are ever ready to 
believe that labor and genius are incompatibly 
They would transfer that halo of glory, that sur- 
rounds the reputed feats of the gods of antiquity, to 
the real heroes of history. There can be no belief 
more fatal to the claims of true greatness, and at no 
period of life is it more disastrous to entertain it than 
in youth. 

Sir Sydney Smith has appropriately observed, that 
" it would be an extremely profitable thing, to draw, 
up a short and well authenticated account of the 
habits of study of the most celebrated writers with 
whose style of literary industry we happen to be 
most acquainted. It would go very far to destroy 
the absurd and pernicious association of genius and 
idleness, by showing that the greatest poets, orators, 
statesmen, and historians — men of the most brilliant 
and imposing talents, have actually labored as hard 
as the makers of dictionaries and the arrangers of 
indexes; and that the most obvious reason why they 
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Oenlaa and idlenesa. Five talents ten. Kapoleon the warrior. 
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have boen superior to other men, is that they have 
taken more pains than other men." 

Could such a collection be made, it wonld but add 
another proof to the many which already exist, that 
the only true glory of man is labor ; and that so &r 
&om labor being incompatible with genius, it is in 
feet the creator of it. The most brilliant powers 
with which Heaven is pleased to endow men, must 
inevitably grow weak under the blighting influence 
of sloth and inactivity. While labor makes the five 
talents ten, and secures those habits of mental action 
which are absolutely indispensable to the loftiest 
achievements. Let no youth despise labor, and 
court the position of a luxurious life who hopes to 
walk the paths of glory. The muscles pine, and the 
strong sinews perish beneath the withering touch of 
inactivity; while the smith at his sooty forge can 
show a brawny arm and sinews like the steel he has 
wrought. The faculties become weak and the pur- 
pose wavering when pampered with inglorious ease, 
but the mind that is accustomed to bend steadily to 
its tasks will be ready to seize with firm grasp the 
object of its labors. 

It is common for us to think of Napoleon only as 
a warrior, as General Bonaparte. At the mention of 
bis name the presence is a lofty form, with a sword 
fla§hiii£ by its sjide, and 9^ plume bending from its 
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lordlj brow. We would as soon draw the picture of 
the lion without his daws and teeth, as Napoleon 
without the trappings of war. Does he cross the 
Alps 7 He is seated upon a black charger with fierj 
eyes and rearing form. Does he force the bridge of 
Lodi? He is amid the thickest of the fight, his saber 
dripB mth blood, his enemies flee at his approach ^ 
from the genius of war. Is he banished to Elba? 
He must still be an emperor, and the commander of 
a military establishment He was put in his grave 
at Helena' in the habiliments of war, and when they 
brought him back to France, his tarnished sword 
surmounted his sarcophagus. 

We seem to forget that he ever had a boyhood; 
that he was once an in&nt muling in his nurse's 
arms; that he began in the world with as little 
knowledge as any of us ; that he was obliged to re- 
• sort to the same means for the attainment of it that 
we were all under the necessity of doing; that he 
encountered the same difficulties which perplex the 
mind of the youth who are to-day in our common 
schools. Because he was a giant in manhood we do 
not realize that he was in youth like other boys, sub- 
ject to their weaknesses, captivated by their pleas- 
ures, and joining with equal zest in their sports, and 
that the only difference was, that he from his earliest 
years had his feiculties under the control of his own 
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will, while they suffered .theirs to be led by their de- 
sires and passions^ 

Of the moral tendency of Napoleon's life we have 
nothing to say. "Whether his career was a blessing 
or a curse to the world, is not material to the subject 
which we are considering. There are those who 
have stigmatized him as a demon, and others with 
equal zeal have praised his patriotism and his de- 
votion to the welfare of his country. Upon this 
question we are not called to pass judgment. "We 
do not desire by any praises we may bestow on his 
talent and industry in youth, to encourage a taste 
for military glory, or unholy ambition. He was a 
noble pattern of a scholar, and as such we wish to 
present him as an example to those who would 
become eminent in learning. 

About five years previous to the opening of our 
Revolution, in 1769, Napoleon Bonaparte was born. 
His parents were Italian, and there consequently 
coursed in his veins some of the old Roman blood. 
We discover in his character many of the Roman 
traits. War was the profession of the Roman peo- 
ple. Peace was to them an abnormal state. We 
see in his nature that boldness and energy, that iron 
will and unconquerable perseverance which so sig- 
nally marked his progenitors. 

He was bom in the midst of a revolution. Coiv 
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Corslcan revolation. Born amid convulsions. 

sica, thougli an insignificant island in the midst of 
the Mediterranean sea, happened at the time to be the 
theater of a bloody strife. The French had invaded 
the island to subdue the Corsicans and to make it a 
French province. It was the scene of wild disorder. 
Families were broken up and scattered. His mother 
was at the time following her husband in the camp. 
Her womanly and tender spirit was disturbed by all 
those passions which the dangers of conflict must 
arouse. With him she fled to the wild retreats of 
the mountains, and shared in the alternate hopes and 
fears which the varying fortunes of their party in- 
spired. But two months previous to his birth the 
Corsicans were beaten, and the dominion of the island 
passed into the hands of the French. Thus at the 
very dawn of existence Napoleon was nursed from a 
bosom convulsed by the wild disorders of the times 
— the privations of the camp — ^the dangers of the 
battle-field — ^and all the horrors of a most sanguin- 
ary struggle. He was born with the sounds of war 
-ringing in his ears ; and though in infancy he could 
neither know nor appreciate the state of afiairs, yet 
he doubtless inherited the feelings which at the time 
inspired the mother ; and the conversations and tales 
of heroic daring to which the conflict gave rise, were 
repeated to him and gave bias to his opening mind. 
We are told that he always listened with the greatest 
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eagerness, in the most tender years, to the stories 
about General Paoli, and to those heroic incidents 
with which the accounts of the revolution abounded. 
The mother, as she had shared in these scenes, was 
fond of relating them to her boy, and was thus un- 
consciously fostering in his young soul a taste for 
arms and conflict. The character and future con- 
duct of the man, is greatly affected by the influence 
which the mother exerts during the first few years of 
life. If the mother possesses a strong mind, with 
marked characteristics, we almost invariably find 
them impressed upon the spirit of the child, as the 
seal leaves its impress upon the wax. The mother of 
Washington was eminent for her moral virtues and 
her deep-toned piety, and the man, amid the tempta- 
tions of early life, the vicissitudes of the camp, and 
the cares of state, was steady to the teachings of his 
youth ; 

"ITor constant more the needle to the pole.** 

Napoleon was true to his lessons ; and we find him 
in danger always brave, and in times of trouble al- 
ways heroic, pursuing with an eastern devotion the 
love of glory which his mother's lips had inspired. 

The island of Corsica is filled with scenery the 
most wild and romantic. In the midst of this, 
Napoleon passed his youth. To a mind cold and 
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unappreciative, dumb and unthinking, scenery can 
have few attractions, and over such a mind can 
exert but little influence. But a soul alive to the 
tones of nature's many-stringed harp, a soul that is 
stirred by the echoes of caverns, the voices of the 
winds, the roar of ocean and the stillness of the 
wood, is greatly moved by sublime scenery. Such a 
mind had Napoleon. From his earliest years he 
was reserved and contemplative, delighting in soli- 
tary walks and silent musings. A seat by the over- 
hanging rock was more congenial to his tastes than 
youthful sports with a band of noisy companions. 
Alone he wandered upon the breast of the rugged 
mountain, and through the deep ravine ; he sought 
the foaming cataract and the rocky cavern ; he stood 
by the sea and mused on its lonely shore. There 
was, near his mother's house, a quiet retreat em- 
bowered in trees, in which he particularly delighted 
to pass his time. Here he spent many of the hours 
of boyhood, in silent meditation, or in reading, 
which at this early period was his chief delight. 
Even now, when a stranger visits the island, this 
spot is pointed out to him, and he can imagine the 
pale, thoughtful boy pursuing his meditations as of 
yore. 

Napoleon's first efforts at mental improvement 
w^re made in reading history. The aged and ven- 
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erable Paoli, the general-in-chief of the Corsicans, 
whose fortunes the fether of Napoleon had followed^ 
was accustomed often to visit the family, and our 
young hero was never tired of hearing from the lips 
of him who had been a chief actor in the scene, the 
accounts of those thrilling adventures with which that 
fierce struggle abounded. In these early years his 
spirit was fired with enthusiasm for deeds of noble 
daring, and often his feelings became so much ex- 
cited that he would break forth in those short, im- 
passioned sentences, for which in after years his ad- 
dresses to his soldiers were remarkable. Such was 
the depth and penetration which was sometimes 
evinced by his remarks, that Paoli was filled with 
•admiration at the sagacity which he displayed, and 
treated him more as a companion than as a child. 
He soon became familiar with all the history of the 
island, the claims of the contending parties, and the 
character of the leading men. Later in life, when he 
was about closing his studies at the military school 
at Paris, he prepared a history of Corsica, which he 
was on the point of publishing, when the opening 
scenes of the French Eevolution called on him to 
lay aside the pen and take the sword. Thus per- 
haps fortune made him a warrior, rather than an 
author. • 

Akin to the stories which he heard of the Corsican 

8 
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revolution, were the accounts of the fortunes of 
other nations which he found in history and biogra- 
phy. His passion for hearing stories from the lips 
of his friends, was transferred to searching for stories 
in the records of the past ; and thus early in life was 
established a taste for reading which was the founda- 
tion of his future fortunate career. His appetite was 
fed by his daily ^acquisitions. He devoured books, 
such was his eagerness to know their contents. The 
surprising amount of knowledge which he had early 
in life obtained, and the habits of reflection and sta- 
diousness which he thereby acquired, were the means, 
as we shall soon see, of his promotion. 

After the island had come into the hands of the 
French, governors were sent from France to preside 
over its political affairs. Among them was Count 
Marboeuf, who became intimate in the family of the 
Bonapartes. The thoughtful and studious air of 
Napoleon attracted his attention. His conversation 
seemed to be that of a person much beyond his 
years. He was surprised at the extent of his ac- 
quirements. He became convinced of the strong 
natural abilities and studious habits of this strange 
boy. He accordingly recommended him for promo- 
tion to one of the national schools. 

There were at this time twelve provincial military- 
schools ii France, which were annually supplied by 
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the most promising youth to be found in the king- 
dom. Through the recommendation of Ifee gov- 
-etnor, Napoleon was sent to the school at Brienne^ 
near Paris. In this promotion of the Corsioan boy, 
is found one of the most striking lessons that can be 
impressed upon the minds of the young. He was 
promoted because he deserved to be promoted ; be- 
cause by his own efforts' and zeal he had prepared 
himself to be promoted ; because he had convinced 
his superiors about him whose attention he attracted, 
that he desired to know more, and that he had the 
resolution amd the will to distinguish himself. The 
idea too often obtains, that some meet with eminent 
(Success because fortune favors them. But fortune 
generally favors those who work hardest and most 
merit success. The youth waits for some grand op- 
portunity, when, by one long stride, he will acquire 

knowledge and correct habits of thought. He lets 
the little golden chances for improvement which 

each day brings with it, pass by unimproved, until 
slugigishness and imbecility of mind, and careless 
habits utterly preclude the possibility of his ad- 
vancement 

Not so with the youthful Napoleon. He com- 
menced a brilliant career for himself. He did not 
wait for a rare opportunity, when some one should 
commence it far him. He was &\udious, he was at 
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tentive, he was thoughtful. He began early to make 
acquirefhents in knowledge, and persevered with zeal 
and energy in the course upon which he had en- 
tered ; and when the time came he was not obliged 
to seek for the sitaation, but he was sought to fijl it. 
Had his time been spent as most children spend 
theirs, in play, and sports, and frivolous amusement^ 
with no thought, no aim, and no effort for improve- 
ment; had he not displayed the knowledge and 
qualifications necessary for the place, he would not 
have been recommended to the military school at 
Brienne. 

The world is full of opportunities, but the trouble 
is we are not ready to embrace them. He was pre- 
pared for this which now presented itself, and entered 
at once upon the fulfillment of his destiny. Had the 
preparation been wanting, he might have lived and 
died in the island of Corsica, an obscure follower of 
some trade or profession, and the world never known 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

It was at the age of ten, in 1779, that Napoleon 
was transferred to the military school. He shed bit- 
ter tears on leaving his mother whom he tenderly 
loved, and separating from his brothers and sisters, 
and the home of his childhood. On his^ way he 
passed through Paris, and saw the splendors with 
which that city abounded • the monuments, the tem* 
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pies, the palaces, the parks and fountains, and the 
throngs of people. Little did the poor b^j then 
dream of the destiny which awaited him ; that the 
proud city would one day resound with his name ; 
that all that grandeur and magnificence would ere 
long be his ; that kings and emperors, the proudest 
in Europe, would eventually be suppliants at his 
feet. 

It was about the middle of our Eevolution that 
this event transpired. From the part which the 
French people took in the contest, and the lively 
interest which they ever felt in the defeat of the 
British arms, it is probable that Napoleon now be- 
gan to acquaint himself with the events transpiring 
among the American colonies. The new position in 
which he was placed would naturally fevor the ac- 
quisition of such general knowledge of events, as 
would best fit him for that career which Providence 
had marked out for him. About this time Lafay- 
ette returned from America, to arouse the Fionch 
people and the French king in behalf of the feeble 
colonies in their almost hopeless struggle. This gal- 
lant young Frenchman everywhere inspired the live- 
liest interest. His youth, his devotion, his manly 
attainments, the romantic project of aiding the weak 
and feeble in the wilderness, in a far off land, ex- 
cited the warmest sympathies of his countrymen, and 
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lordly brow. We would as soon draw tlie picture of 
the lion without his claws and teeth, as Napoleon 
without the trappings of war. Does he cross the 
Alps ? He is seated upon a black charger with fiery 
eyes and rearing form. Does he force the bridge of 
Lodi? He is amid the thickest of the fight, his saber 
drips with blood, his enemies flee at his approach as 
firom the genius of war. Is he banished to Elba? 
He must still be an emperor, and the commander of 
a military establishment. He was put in his grave 
at Helena- in the habiliments of war, and when they 
brought him back to France, his tarnished sword 
surmounted his sarcophagus. 

We seem to forget that he ever had a boyhood; 
that he was once an in&nt muling in his nurse's 
arms; that he began in the world with as little 
knowledge as any of us ; that he was obliged to re- 
- sort to the same means for the attainment of it that 
we were all under the necessity of doing; that he 
encountered the same difficulties which perplex the 
mind of the youth who are to-day in our common 
schools. Because he was a giant in manhood we do 
not realize that he was in youth like other boys, sub- 
ject to their weaknesses, captivated by their pleas- 
ures, and joining with equal zest in their sports, and 
that the only difference was, that he firom his earliest 
years had his faculties under the control of his own 
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will, while they suffered .theirs to be led by their de- 
sires and passions* 

Of the moral tendency of Napoleon's life we have 
nothing to say. "Whether his career was a blessing 
or a curse to the world, is not material to the subject 
which we are considering. There are those who 
have stigmatized him as a demon, and others with 
equal zeal have praised his patriotism and his de- 
votion to the welfare of his country. Upon this 
question we are not called to pass judgment. "We 
do not, desire by any praises we may bestow on his 
talent and industry in youth, to encourage a taste 
for military glory, or unholy ambition. He was a 
noble pattern of a scholar, and as such we wish to 
present him as an example to those who would 
become eminent in learning. 

About five years previous to the opening of our 
Eevolution, in 1769, Napoleon Bonaparte was born. 
His parents were Italian, and there consequently 
coursed in his veins some of the old Eoman blood. 
We discover in his character many of the Boman 
traits. "War was the profession of the Eoman peo- 
ple. Peace was to them an abnormal state. We 
see in his nature that boldness and energy, that iron 
will and unconquerable perseverance which so sig- 
nally marked his progenitors. 

He was bom in the midst of a revolution. C!op- 
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sica, thougli an insignificant island in the midst of 
the Mediterranean sea, happened at the time to be the 
theater of a bloody strife. The French had invaded 
the island to subdue the Corsicans and to make it a 
French province. It was the scene of wild disorder. 
Families were broken up and scattered. His mother 
was at the time following her husband in the camp. 
Her womanly and tender spirit was disturbed by all 
those passions which the dangers of conflict must 
arouse. With him she fled to the wild retreats of 
the mountains, and shared in the alternate. hopes and 
fears which the varying fortunes of .their party in- 
spired. But two months previous to his birth the 
Corsicans were beaten, and the dominion of the island 
passed into the hands of the French. Thus at the 
very dawn of existence Napoleon was nursed from a 
bosom convulsed by the wild disorders of the times 
— ^the privations of the camp — the dangers of the 
battle-field — ^and all the horrors of a most sanguin- 
ary struggle. He was born with the sounds of war 
ringing in his ears ; and though in infancy he could 
neither know nor appreciate the state of affairs, yet 
he doubtless inherited the feelings which at the time 
inspired the mother ; and the conversations and tales 
of heroic daring to which the conflict gave rise, were 
repeated to him and gave bias to his opening mind. 
We are told that he always listened with the greatest 
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eageraess, in the most tender years, to the stories 
about General Paoli, and to those heroic incidents 
with which the accounts of the revolution abounded. 
The mother, as she had shared in these scenes, was 
fond of relating them to her boy, and was thus un« 
consciously fostering in his young soul a taste for 
arms and conflict. The character and future con- 
duct of the man, is greatly affected by the influence 
which the mother exerts during the first few years of 
life. If the mother possesses a strong mind, with 
marked characteristics, we almost invariably find 
them impressed upon the spirit of the child, as the 
seal leaves its impress upon the wax. The mother of 
Washington was eminent for her moral virtues and 
her deep-toned piety, and the man, amid the tempta- 
tions of early life, the vicissitudes of the camp, and 
the cares of state, was steady to the teachings of his 
youth ; 

"Nor constant more the needle to the pole." 

Napoleon was true to his lessons ; and we find him 
in danger always brave, and in times of trouble al- 
ways heroic, pursuing with an eastern devotion the 
love of glory which his mother's lips had inspired. 

The island of Corsica is filled with scenery the 
most wild and romantic. In the midst of this, 
Napoleon passed his youth. To a mind cold and 
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Tinappreciative, dumb and unthinking, scenery can 
have few attractions, and over such a mind can 
exert but little influence. But a soul alive to the 
tones of nature's many-stringed harp, a soul that is 
stirred by the echoes of caverns, the voices of the 
winds, the roar of ocean and the stillness of the 
wood, is greatly moved by sublime scenery. Such a 
mind had Napoleon. From his earliest years he 
was reserved and contemplative, delighting in soli- 
tary walks and silent musings. A seat by the over- 
hanging rock was more congenial to his tastes than 
youthful sports with a band of noisy companions. 
Alone he wandered upon the breast of the rugged 
mountain, and through the deep ravine ; he sought 
the foaming cataract and the rocky cavern ; he stood 
by the sea and mused on its lonely shore. There 
was, near his mother's house, a quiet retreat em- 
bowered in trees, in which he particularly delighted 
to pass his time. Here he spent many of the hours 
of boyhood, in silent meditation, or in reading, 
which at this early period was his chief delight. 
Even now, when a stranger visits the island, this 
spot is pointed out to him, and he can imagine the 
pale, thoughtful boy pursuing his meditations as of 
yore. 

Napoleon's first eflforts at mental improvement 
were made in reading history. The aged and ven- 
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erable Paoli, the general-iii-chief of the Corsicans, 
whose fortunes the father of Napoleon had followed^ 
was accustomed often to visit the family, and our 
young hero was never tired of hearing from the lips 
of him who had been a chief actor in the scene, the 
accounts of those thrilling adventures with which that 
fierce struggle abounded. In these early years his 
spirit was fired with enthusiasm for deeds of noble 
daring, and often his feelings became so much ex- 
cited that he would break forth in those short, im- 
passioned sentences, for which in after years his ad- 
dresses to his soldiers were remarkable. *Such was 
the depth and penetration which was sometimes 
evinced by his remarks, that Paoli was filled with 
•admiration at the sagacity which he displayed, and 
treated him more as a companion than as a chili 
He soon became familiar -with all the history of the 
island, the claims of the contending parties, and the 
character of the leading men. Later in life, when he 
was about closing his studies at the military school 
at Paris, he prepared a history of Corsica, which he 
was on the point of publishing, when the opening 
scenes of the French Eevolution called on him to 
lay aside the pen and take the sword. Thus per- 
haps fortune made him a warrior, rather than an 
author. 

Akin to the stories which he heard of the Corsican 
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revolution, were the accounts of the fortunes of 
other nations which he found in history and biogra- 
phy. His passion for hearing stories from the lips 
of his friends, was transferred to searching for stories 
in the records of the past ; and thus early in life was 
established a taste for reading which was the founda- 
tion of his future fortunate career. His appetite was 
fed by his daily ^icquisitions. He devoured books^ 
such was his eagerness to know their contents. The 
surprising amount of knowledge which he had early 
in life obtained^ and the habits of reOection and sta- 
diousness w^hich he thereby acquired, were the means, 
as we shall soon see, of his promotion. 

After the island had come into the hands of the 
French, governors were sent from France to preside 
over its political afl^irs. Among them was Count 
Marboeuf, who became intimate in the family of the 
Bonapartes. The thoughtful and studious air of 
Napoleon attracted his attention. His conversation 
seemed to be that of a person much beyond his 
years. He was surprised at the extent of his ac- 
quirements. He became convinced of the strong 
natural abilities and studious habits of this strange 
boy. He accordingly recommended him for promo- 
tion to one of the national schools. 

There were at this time twelve provincial military 
schools ii France, which were annually supplied by 
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tiie most promising youth to be found in the king- 
dom. Through the recommendation of lAie gov- 
-^rnor, Napoleon was sent to the school at Brienne, 
near Paris. In this promotion of the Corsican boy, 
is found one of the most striking lessons that can be 
impressed upon the minds of the young. He was 
promoted because he deserved to be promoted ; be- 
cause by his own efforts' and zeal he had prepared 
himself to be promoted ; because he had convinced 
his superiors about him whose attention he attracted, 
that he desired to know more, and that he had the 
resolution amd the will to distinguish himselC The 
idea too often obtains, that some meet with eminent 
success because fortune favors them. But fortune 
generally favors those who work hardest and most 
merit success. The youth waits for some grand op- 
portunity, when, by one long stride, he will acquire 

knowledge and correct habits of thought. He lets 
the little golden chances for improvement which 

each day brings with it, pass by unimproved, until 
sluggishness and imbecility of mind, and careless 
habits utterly preclude the possibility of his ad- 
vancement 

Not so with the youthful Napoleon. He com- 
menced a brilliant career for himself. He did not 
wait for a rare opportunity, when some one should 
commence it far him. He was ft^udious, he was at 
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lordly brow. We would as soon draw the picture of 
the lion without his claws and teeth, as Napoleon 
without thQ trappings of war. Does he cross the 
Alps ? He is seated upon a black charger with fiery 
eyes and rearing form. Does he force the bridge of 
Lodi? He is amid the thickest of the fight, his saber 
drips with blood, his enemies flee at his approach as 
from the genius of war. Is he banished to Elba? 
He must still be an emperor, and the commander of 
a military establishment. He was put in his grave 
at Helena- in the habiliments of war, and when they 
brought him back to France, his tarnished sword 
surmounted his sarcophagus. 

"We seem to forget that he ever had a boyhood; 
that he was once an infant muling in his nurse's 
arms; that he began in the world with as little 
knowledge as any of us ; that he was obliged to re- 
sort to the same means for the attainment of it that 
we were all under the necessity of doing; that he 
encountered the same difficulties which perplex the 
mind of the youth who are to-day in our common 
schools. Because he was a giant in manhood we do 
not realize that he was in youth like other boys, sub- 
ject to their weaknesses, captivated by their pleas- 
ures, and joining with equal zest in their sports, and 
that the only difference was, that he &om his earliest 
years had his faculties under the control of his own 
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will, while tbey suffered .theirs to be led by their de- 
sires and passions* 

Of the moral tendency of Napoleon's life we have 
nothing to say. Whether his career was a blessing 
or a curse to the world, is not material to the subject 
which we are considering. There are those who 
have stigmatized him as a demon, and others with 
equal zeal have praised his patriotism and his de- 
votion to the welfare of his coimtry. Upon this 
question we are not called to pass judgment. "We 
do not. desire by any praises we may bestow on his 
talent and industry in youth, to encourage a taste 
for military glory, or unholy ambition. He was a 
noble pattern of a scholar, and as such we wish to 
present him as an example to those who would 
become eminent in learning. 

About five years previous to the opening of our 
Eevolution, in 1769, Napoleon Bonaparte was born. 
His parents were Italian, and there consequently 
coursed in his veins some of the old Eoman blood. 
We discover in his character many of the Eoman 
traits. War was the profession of the Eoman peo- 
ple. Peace was to them an abnormal state. We 
see in his nature that boldness and energy, that iron 
will and unconquerable perseverance which so sig- 
Bally marked his progenitors. 

He was bom in the midst of a revolution. C!op- 
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sica, thougli an insignificant island in the midst of 
the Mediterranean sea, happened at the time to be the 
theater of a bloody strife. The French had invaded 
the island to subdue the Corsicans and to make it a 
French province. It was the scene of wild disorder. 
Families were broken up and scattered. His mother 
was at the time following her husband in the camp. 
Her womanly and tender spirit was disturbed by all 
those passions which the dangers of conflict must 
arouse. With him she fled to the wild retreats of 
the mountains, and shared in the alternate hopes and 
fears which the varying fortunes of their party in- 
spired. But two months previous to his birth the 
Corsicans were beaten, and the dominion of the island 
passed into the hands of the French. Thus at the 
very dawn of existence Napoleon was nursed from a 
bosom convulsed by the wild disorders of the times 
— the privations of the camp — the dangers of the 
battle-field — ^and all the horrors of a most sanguin- 
ary struggle. He was born with the sounds of war 
Tinging in his ears ; and though in infancy he could 
neither know nor appreciate the state of affairs, yet 
he doubtless inherited the feelings which at the time 
inspired the mother ; and the conversations and tales 
of heroic daring to which the conflict gave rise, were 
repeated to him and gave bias to his opening mind. 
We are told that he always listened with the greatest 
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eagerness, in the most tender years, to tbe stories 
about General Paoli, and to those heroic incidents 
with which the accounts of the revolution abounded. 
The mother, as she had shared in these scenes, was 
fond of relating them to her boy, and was thus un« 
consciously fostering in his young soul a taste for 
arms and conflict. The character and future con- 
duct of the man, is greatly affected by the influence 
which the mother exerts during the first few years of 
life. If the mother possesses a strong mind, with 
marked characteristics, we almost invariably find 
them impressed upon the spirit of the child, as the 
seal leaves its impress upon the wax. The mother of 
Washington was eminent for her moral virtues and 
her deep-toned piety, and the man, amid the tempta- 
tions of early life, the vicissitudes of the camp, and 
the cares of state, was steady to the teachings of his 
youth ; 

"Nor constant more the needle to the pole." 

Napoleon was true to his lessons ; and we find him 
in danger always brave, and in times of trouble al- 
ways heroic, pursuing with an eastern devotion the 
love of glory which his mother's lips had inspired. 

The island of Corsica is filled with scenery tbe 
most wild and romantic. In the midst of this, 
Napoleon passed his youth. To a mind cold and 
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unappreciative, dumb and unthinking, scenery can 
have few attractions, and over such a mind can 
exert but little influence. But a soul alive to the 
tones of nature's many-stringed harp, a soul that is 
stirred by the echoes of caverns, the voices of the 
winds, the roar of ocean and the stillness of the 
wood, is greatly moved by sublime scenery. Such a 
mind had Napoleon. From his earliest years he 
was reserved and contemplative, delighting in soli- 
tary walks and silent musings. A seat by the over- 
hanging rock was more congenial to his tastes than 
youthful sports with a band of noisy companions. 
Alone he wandered upon the breast of the rugged 
mountain, and through the deep ravine ; he sought 
the foaming cataract and the rocky cavern ; he stood 
by the sea and mused on its lonely shore. There 
was, near his mother's house, a quiet retreat em- 
bowered in trees, in which he particularly delighted 
to pass his time. Here he spent many of the hours 
of boyhood, in silent meditation, or in reading, 
which at this early period was his chief delight. 
Even now, when a stranger visits the island, this 
spot is pointed out to him, and he can imagine the 
pale, thoughtful boy pursuing his meditations as of 
yore. 

Napoleon's first efforts at mental improvement 
w«re made in reading history. The aged and ven- 
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erable Paoli, the general-iii-chief of the Corsicans, 
whose fortunes the father of Napoleon had followed^ 
was accustomed often to visit the family, and our 
young hero was never tired of hearing from the lips 
of him who had been a chief actor in the scene, the 
accounts of those thrilling adventures with which that 
fierce struggle abounded. In these early years his 
spirit was fired with enthusiasm for deeds of noble 
daring, and often his feelings became so much ex- 
cited that he would break forth in those short, im- 
passioned sentences, for which in after years his ad- 
dresses to his soldiers were remarkable. Such was 
the depth and penetration which was sometimes 
evinced by his remarks, that Paoli was filled with 
•admiration at the sagacity which he displayed, and 
treated him more as a companion than as a chili 
He soon became familiar -with all the history of the 
island, the claims of the contending parties, and the 
character of the leading men. Later in life, when he 
was about closing his studies at the military school 
at Paris, he prepared a history of Corsica, which he 
was on the point of publishing, when the opening 
scenes of the French Eevolution called on him to 
lay aside the pen and take the sword. Thus per- 
haps fortune made him a warrior, rather than an 
author. - 

Akin to the stories which he heard of the Corsican 
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Abb^ BaynaL Party at M. Nockar^s. Persons of disUnction. 
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The* Abbe Eaynal, one of the greatest philoso* 
phers of the age, was among the first to perceive and 
recognize the mature reflections and great acquire- 



tertainments, embellished by the presence, as the presiding genius^ of 
his distinguished daughter, Madame de Stael, were brilliant in the 
extreme, assembling all the noted gentlemen and ladies in the metrop- 
olis. On the occasion to which we refer, the magnificent saloon was 
filled with men who had attained the highest eminence in literature 
and science, or who, in those troubled times, had ascended to posts of 
honor and influence in the state. Mirabeau was there, with his lofty 
brow and thunder tones, proud of his very ugliness. Talleyrand moved 
majestically through the halls, conspicuous for his gigantic proportions 
and courtly bearing. Lafayette, rendered glorious as the friend of 
Washington, and his companion in arms, had gathered around him a 
group of congenial spirits. In the embrasure of a window sat Mad- 
ame de Stael. By the brilliancy of her conversational powers she had 
attracted to her side St. Just, who afterwards obtained such sanguinary 
notoriety; Malesherbes, the eloquent and intrepid advocate of royalty; 
Lalande, the venerable astronomer ; Marmontel and Lagrange, iUus* 
trious mathematicians, and others whose fiime was circulating through 
Europe. In one comer stood the celebrated Alfieri, reciting with 
almost maniacal gesticulation his own poetry to a group of ladies. 
The grave and philosophical Neckar was the center of another group 
of care-worn statesmen, discussing the rising perils of the times. It 
was an assemblage of all which Paris could afford of brilliance in rank^ 
talent, or station. About the middle of the evening, Josephine, the 
beautiful, but then neglected wife of M, Beauhamais, was announced, 
accompanied by her little son Eugene. Madame de Genelis soon 
made her appearance, attended by the brother of the king ; and, con- 
scious of her intellectual dignity, floated through that sea of briliianco 
recognized wherever she approached by the abundance of perfumery 
which her dress exhaled. Madame Campan, the friend and companion 
of Marie Antoinette, and other ladies and gentlemen of the court^ 
were introduced, and the party now consisted of a truly remarkable 
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Moaie. Entrance of Napoleon. 

ments of Napol^eon ; and thougli but a boy the Abb6 
delighted in his company, and often invited him to 
his table, where he met many of the leading literary 

assemblage of distingaished men and women. Parisian gayety seemed 
to banish all thoughts of the troubles of the times, and the hours were 
surrendered to unrestrained hilarity. Servants were gUding through 
tiie thrgng, bearing a profusion of refreshments, consisting of delica- 
cies gathered from all quarters of the globe. 

As the hour of midnight approached, there was a lull in the buzz 
of conversation, and the guests gathered in silent grou;}S to listen to a 
musical entertainment Madame de Stael took her seat at the piano, 
while Josephine prepared to accompany her with the harp. They 
both were performers of singular excellence, and the whole assembly 
was hushed in expectation. Just as they had commenced the first 
notes of a charming duet, the door of the saloon was thrown open, 
and two new guests entered the apartment The one was an elderly 
gentleman of very venerable aspect and dressed in the extreme of 
simplicity. The other was a young man, very small, pale, and slender. 
The elderly gentleman was inmiediately recognized by all as the Abb^ 
Baynal, one of the most distinguished philosophers of France ; but no 
one knew the pale, slender, fragile youth who accompanied him. 
They both, that they might not interrupt the music, silently took seats 
near the door. As soon as the performance was ended, and the ladies 
had received those compliments which their skill and taste elicited, the 
Abb6 approached Madame de Stael, accompanied by his young pro- 
t^g^, and introduced him as Monsieur Napoleon Bonaparte. Bona- 
parte I that name which has since fiUed the world, was then plebeian 
and unknown, and upon its utterance many of the proud aristocrats 
in that assembly shrugged their shoulders, and turned, contemptuously 
away to their conversation and amusement. Madame de Stael had an 
almost instinctive perception of the presence of genius. Her attention 
was mstantly arrested by the few remarks with which Napoleon ad- 
dressed her. They were soon engaged in very animated conversation. 
Josephine and several other ladies joined them. The gisoup grew 
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men of tlie metropolis. This afforded him a rare 
opportunity for improvement, and one to whicli boys 
of his age are not often admitted. He heard the 



larger and larger as the gentlemen began to gather round the increas- 
log circle. " Who is that young man who thus suddenly has gathered 
such a group about him ?" the proud Alfieri condescended to ask of 
the Abb6 EaynaL ** He is," replied the Abbe, " a prot^g^ of mine^ 
and a young man of very extraordinary talent. He is very industri- 
ous, well read, and has made remarkable attainments ia history, math- 
ematics, and all military science." Mirabeau came stalking across the 
room, lured by curiosity to see what could be*the source of the general 
attraction. " Come here I come here 1 " said Madame de Stael with a 
smile, and in an undertone. " We have found a little great man. I 
will introduce him to you, for I know you are fond of men of genius." 
Mirabeau very graciously shook hands with Napoleon and entered into 
conyersation with the untitled young man without assuming any airs 
of superiority. A group of distinguished men now gathered about 
them, and the conyersation became in some degree general. lEIie 
Bishop of Autun commended Fox and Sheridan for having asserted 
that the French army, by refusing to obey the orders of their superiors 
to fire upon the populace, had set a glorious example to all the armies 
of Europe ; because, by so doing, they had shown that men by be- 
coming soldiers did not cease to be citizens. 

" Excuse me, my lord," exclaimed Napoleon, in tones of eamestnese 
that arrested general attention, " if I venture to interrupt you ; but as 
I am an officer I must claim the privilege of expressing my sentiments. 
It is true that I am very young, and it may appear presumptuous in 
me to address so many distinguished men ; but during the last three 
years I have paid intense attention to our political troubles. I see 
with sorrow the state of our country; I will incur censure rather than 
pass unnoticed principles which are not only unsound, but which are 
Bubyersive of all government As much as any one I desire to see all 
abuses, antiquated privileges, and usurped rights annulled. Nay I as 
1 am at the commencement of my career, it will be my best polioy, as 
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"best conversation which the capital afforded. He 
made the personal acquaintance of those men who 
were to guide the thought of the nation, and whose 



weD as mj duty, to support the progress of popular institutions, and 
to promote reform in every branch of the public administration. But 
4HB m the last twelve months I have witnessed repeated alarming pop- 
ular disturbances, and have seen our best men divided into factions 
Which threaten to be irreconcilable, I sincerely believe that now, mort 
ikan ever, a strict discipline in the army is absolutely necessary for the 
safety of our constitutional government, and for the maintenance of 
order. Nay I if our troops are not compelled unhesitatingly to obey 
the commands of the executive, we shall be exposed to the blind fuiy 
of democratic passions, which will render France the most miserable 
country on the globe. The ministry may be assured that, if the daily 
increasing arrogance of the Parisian mob is not repressed by a strong 
trm, and social order rigidly maintained, we shall see not only this 
capital, but every other city in France thrown into a state of inde- 
scribable anarchy, while the real friends of liberty, the enlightened 
patriots, now worlpng for the best good of our country, will sink be- 
neath a set of demagogues, who, with louder outcries for freedom on 
Iheir tongues, will be, in reality, but a horde of savages worse than 
the Neros of old." 

These emphatic sentences, uttered by Napoleon with an air of au- 
thority which seemed natural to the youthful speaker, caused a pro- 
found sensation. For a moment there was a perfect silence in the 
group, and every eye was riveted on the pale and marble cheek of 
Napoleon. Neckar and Lafayette listened with evident imeasiness 
to his bold and weighty sentiments as if conscious of the perils which 
his words so forcibly portrayed. Mirabeau nodded once or twice sig- 
nificantly to Talleyrand, seeming thus to say, " That is exactly the 
truth." Some turned upon their heels, exasperated at this fearless 
avowal of hostility to democratic progress. Alfleri, one of the proud- 
est of aristocrats, could hardly restrain his delight, and gazed with 
amazement upon the intrepid young man. *^ Oondorcet," says an eye- 
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literary productions " future generations will not wil- 
lingly let die." He became familiar with the correct 
opinions of the actors in the scenes in that great 
drama which had already begun. 

Napoleon remained but one year in the military 
school at Paris. As the result of his first examina- 
tion he was recommended for promotion, and was 
consequently appointed an officer in the French 
army at the early age of sixteen. The mathemati- 
cal section of the examination was conducted by La 
Place, the author of the Mdcanique C^este. To 
come out successful before such an examiner, was 
indeed no ordinary honor. In history. Monsieur 
Karruglion, after listeniDg with admiration to his 
answers, and the elucidations which he gave of the 
various topics which were broached, wrote in the 



witness, " nearly made me cry out by the squeeze which he gave my 
hand at every sentence uttered by the pale, slender, youthful speaker." 
The young Napoleon, then but twenty-one years of age, thus suddenly 
became the most prominent individual in that whole assembly. Where- 
ever ho moved, many eyes followed him. He haid none of the airs 
of a man of fashion. He made no attempts at displays of gallantry. 
A peaceful melancholy seemed to overshadow him, as, with an ab- 
stracted air, he passed through the glittering throug, without being in 
the slightest degree dazzled by its brilliance. The good old Abh6 
Raynal appeared quite enraptured in witnessmg this triumph of his 
young protege. — AbbotCs Napoleon^ vol i., page 36. — Narrative ctymr 
municaied to Charnbers' Edinburg Journal b>/ an Italian genikman who 
was present at the interview at M. Neckar^s, 
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records after tlie entry of Napoleon's name, " A Cor- 
fiican by character and by birth. This young man 
will distinguish himself in the world if fortune fa- 
vors." He might have written with greater pro- 
priety, " This young man will distinguish himself 
whether fortune favors or not." He had thus far in 
life been successful at every point, and he had not 
shared very bountifully in fortune's favors, and in 
after years he never left any thing for fortune to do 
for him. That qualifjnng phrase might have been 
very appropriately placed after the names of some 
young men, but it stands with an ill grace after the 
signature of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
' At this point closes the boyhood of Napoleon. 
He is no longer a scholar of fortune, fighting his way 
up from obscurity, but a lieutenant in that army 
of Frenchmen whose glory has sounded through the 
•wrorld. He now lays aside the humble garb of the 
student, and assumes the military costume of an offi- 
cer, the heavy boots, the cocked hat, the buttoned 
coat and epaujettes. There was much in the position 
to which Napoleon had now attained to flatter the 
pride and satisfy the ambition of a youth of seven- 
teen, and it .is feared that there are few, who would 
not have considered their education complete, that 
the object of their strife was now attained, and that 

they might give themselves up to the ease and enjoy- 

4 
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ment which their position as officers would yield 
But this honor was far from satisfying the ambition 
of Napoleon. His habits of study had been labo- 
rious and austere, he labored with indefatigable zeal, 
he had made vast acquirements, he was petted and 
flattered, and his company was sought by some of 
the first literary men in the world. But there was 
yet more that he wished to learn, and when he was 
ordered with his regiment to Lyons, no sooner were 
the troops quartered, than he sought out a room 
where he would be secure from interruption, and 
renewed those habits of laborious study which he 
had been accustomed to while at school. Instead of 
parading the streets to show off his plume and his 
epaulettes to the young and the admiring, he bent 
as steadily to his tasks as he had done previous to 
his promotion. 

The education of Napoleon teaches the world one 
usefiil lesson, one which our youth especially need 
to learn. We are apt in pursuing a course of study 
to dally and procrastinate. Some one has said that 
" man is naturally indolent, as lazy as he can be." 
At no time in life do we yield so readily to ease as 
during the period of mental land physical growth, 
and this is the time usually allotted to study. Tasks 
to be wrought out by brain work, look formidable, 
and we often shrink from them on very slight pie- 
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iteflectioiis. Influences against his sncMM. 

^leatls. Not so with Napoleon. He shrunk from no 
'Ifelcs, he left no duty undone, and he has shown the 
World the virtue of working while the day lasts. 
iSad Napoleon known his destiny from the outset, 
he could not have labored more faithftilly in prepa- 
i^ation for its accomplishment. This example speaks 
to every one who hopes to be a leader in the world, 
"Go and do thou likewise." 

In concluding this survey of the boyhood of Na- 
poleon, there are some reflections which naturally 
flow from the subject that may be of interest to us 
las teachers who have much yet to learn, and whose 
lousiness it is to direct the education of others. If 
<fee mariner on an unknpwn sea can pick up the 
chart of a fellow navigator who sailed those seas 
b^ore him, he feels a degree of assurance that he 
can go forward in his voyage in safety. The educa- 
tion of Napoleon was a success. It is not often that 
>iire know the history of one so triumphant. There 
are '60me important lessons to be drawn from it. 

From the beginning the probabilities of success 
were all against him. He was a poor boy, an or- 
phan, and a foreigner, unable to speak the French 
language, and without influential friends to advocate 
his cause. There were only twelve of the military- 
schools in a population of thirty millions. The num- 
ber of aoplicants would naturally be very greal^ and 
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the sons of the rich and powerful woald be most 
likely to succed in obtaining the place. The same 
motives and influences would operate against his 
' advancement to the school at Paris, where the diffi- 
ctdties would be still greater on account of the aris- 
tocratic and exclusive style in which it was estab- 
lished. But notwithstanding the apparent obstacles 
that stood in his way, he invariably triumphed ovef 
them, and the merit of his triumphs is due to him- 
self. He won his way from one position to another 
because be had first deserved the promotions. He 
■was sent from the humble island of Corsica to the 
school at BrieDne, because the culture he had already 
acquired attracted the attention of the governor and 
convinced him that the boy would honor the place. 
Again, he is selected as one of the three from among 
all his associates for a place in the highest school at 
Paris ; and here he is promoted because of his great 
proficiency in his studies, and the unusual maturity 
of his mind. When we become familiar with his 
history during those five years, we feel satisfied that 
if the selection were made according to merit, the 
choice wisely fell upon Napoleon. At the age of 
fifteen, that very critical period in the life of youth, 
when most boys are " sowing their wild oats," we find 
him the companion of philosophers and sages. With- 
out any other influence to recommend him or secure 
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an introduction to the company of the learned, than 
that which his own intelligence had created for him, 
he wins his way to the best of French society. A 
foreigner and of obscure birth though he be, and in 
the midst of the nobility who are ever inclined to 
look upon those beneath them with contempt, he is 
welcomed with open hands to their circles, because 
his good sense and great learning made him the light 
and ornament of any society which he chose to grace. 
And finally, at an age when most young men are 
thinking about beginning their education, he is ex- 
amined by some of the first scholars that the world 
has ever produced, is pronounced a proficient, and 
is recommended for appointment as an officer in 
the army. We feel satisfied, when we read this ac- 
count, that there was no favoritism, or under current 
influence to which he owed bis advancement, — for 
the poor boy had no means of securing such inter- 
ests in his behalf, — but that he received his just 
deserts. 

In this simple recital of the fortunes of this ob- 
scure boy, we witness the happy issue of a faithful 
discharge of duty. It is the most complete and 
triumphant illustration of the success which follows 
unremitting studiousness that we have on record. 
He is noted for being a bright boy, because he has 
improved the feeble talents of childhood, and has got 
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a little more knowledge than other boys of his age. 
He moves among his fellow students, inspiring their 
veneration for him as a prodigy of learning, because 
he toiled when they slept, and he meditated when 
they squandered time. He acquired the respect and 
feiendship of his superiors in knowledge and years, 
because he had diligently pursued those researches 
in which well cultivated minds delight. And those 
habits of study and toil which we see rewarded 
with success in the boyhood of Napoleon, are the 
habits that will be rewarded with success in any boy 
of fair ability. There is no well directed exertion 
which does not sooner or later bear its proper fruits. 
This law of toil and recompense holds good in the 
physical world, in business, but especially is its 
veracity vindicated in the history of distinguished 
gcholarship. There is no man of ordinary mental 
endowments, who can possibly fail of becoming 
eminent as a scholar, if he puts forth eminent ex- 
ertions. 

. We hear much about the genius of Napoleon, and 
we are treated to flaming dissertations on this unde- 
termined specimen of the human species, which nat- 
uralists are unable to classify, whose creation was 
looked ^pon as a miracle of creative power, and 
which was especially demanded by the French na- 
tion, as though he bad, come upon this earth, 
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** Summoned direct fix>m chaos and old night, 
By Jove's power fledged, and ready for the flight** 

But when we become fiuniliar with his boyhood, the 
genius of Napoleon ceases to be a mystery. "We 
wonder from whence his power and his success, but 
the wonder is how the result could have been other- 
wise. The fact about the genius of Napoleon is 
simply this : he possessed by nature good common 
sense, an unusual degree of physical and mental en- 
durance, and an insatiable ambition. And only this. 
He seemed to think* and never tire, to laborf and 



♦ It was nearly midnight when Napoleon, accompanied by Jose- 
phine, entered the darkened streets of Paris on his return from Vienna. 
He drore cUrectly to the Toilleries, and ascended the stairs, with hasty 
fitrides, to his cabinet Without undressing, or even throwing him- 
self upon a couch for a moment of repose, he sent for the Minister of 
Finance. The whole of the remainder of the night was passed in a 
rigid examination of the state of the bank of France. The eagle eye 
of the emperor immediately penetrated the labyrinth of confusion in 
which its concerns were involved. The next day at eleven o'clock the 
whole Council of Finance was assembled, l^poleon kept them inces- 
santly occupied during an uninterrupted session of nine hours. Thus 
energetically, without allowing himself a moment for repose, he entered 
upon a series of labors unparalleled in the history of mankind. — Ah- 
hotPs Kapokorij vol i., page 487. 

f The miseries of his progress in Egypt ^ero extreme. The air is 
crowded with pestiferous insects; the glare of the sand weakens 
most men's eyes, and blinds many ; water is scarce and bad ; and the 
country has been swept clean of man, beast, and vegetable. Under 
this torture even the gallant spirits of such men as Murat and LanneB 
coold not Bustap. themselves; they trod their cockades in the sand. 
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never be weary. These elements of character se- 
cured him success in every step of his career, from 
early boyhood to the last of his great deeds. There 
is no mystery about his wonderful fortune ; for there 
is not a position in the whole course of his life, to 
which, if we become acquainted with the steps that 
led him to it, we must not acknowledge he was 
above all others the best entitled. His knowledge, 
his energy, and his perseverance so far excelled those 
who might be considered to come in competition with 
him, that the scale at once turns in favor of Napo- 
leon, and there is no propriety in questioning the 
decision. 

Of the moral and religious training of ISTapoleon, 
we know but little. Indeed I am inclined to the 
opinion that he never had much. We know that 
he had a kind mother, who cherished with mascu- 
line austerity, probity, and honor, and virtue. " Left 



The common soldiers asked with angry murmurs if it was here the 
general designed to give them their seven acres ? He alone was su-. 
perior to all evils. Such was the happy temperament of his frame 
that while others, after having rid themselves of their usual dress, were 
stUl sufiused in perpetual floods of perspiration, and the hardiest found 
it necessary to give two or three hours every mid-day to sleep, Napo- 
leon altered nothing ; wore his uniform buttoned up as at Paris ; never 
showed one bead of sweat on his brow, nor thought of repose except 
to lie down in his cloak the last at night and start up the first in tha 
morning. — Lochharfs Life of Napoleon^ vol, i., page 115. 
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without a guide, without support," says Napoleon, 
"my mother was obliged to take the direction of 
affairs upon herself. But the task was not above 
her strength. She managed every thing, provided 
for every thing, with a prudence which could neither 
have been expected from her sex nor from her age. 
Ah, what a woman I Where shall we look for her 
equal ? She watched over us with a solicitude un- 
exampled. Every low sentiment, every ungenerous 
affection, was discouraged and discarded. She suf- 
fered nothing but that which was grand and elevated 
to take root in our youthful understandings. She ab- 
horred falsehood, and would not tolerate the slightest 
acts of disobedience. None of our faults were over- 
looked. Losses, privations, fatigue, had no effect 
upon her. She had the energy of a man combined 
with the gentleness and delicacy of a woman." Dur- 
ing the time that he was at the military schools, 
France had no religion. The French people wor- 
shiped at the shrine of base Indulgence under the 
name of Liberty. The Sabbath was abolished and 
the Bible burned, and every tenth day was appointed 
by the government as a day of rest. The guillotine 
was in active operation, and the blood of her best 
patriots flowed unceasingly from it. The king was 
sent to the block. Anarchy was rampant Disorder 
reigned supreme. Amid ^ this confusion, Napoleon 
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remained steady at bis tasks^ and did not suffer this 
frenzy to disturb tbe equanimity of bis mind or bate 
one tittle of bis devotion to bis studies ; and amid 
tbe corruptions of tbat corrupt age be escaped un- 
stained. His motber's instructions in bis youtb were 
tbe guiding principles of bis manbood. He bad an 
intuitive sense of bonor and justice, upon wbicb he 
acted. 

It is good to trace tbe life of one wbo bas been 
successful. It is instructive to go back to boybood, 
and exaniine tbe education and babits wbicb serve as 
tbe foundation stones on wbicb tbe superstructure is 
built. Demostbenes bas very pointedly observed, 
"tbat in common life success is tbe greatest good, 
and tbat tbe next is conduct, witbout wbicb tbe first 
must be of sbort continuance." It is certainly tbe 
best fortune for wbicb we can bope, to be successful 
in our efforts. Often, as tbe world goes, tbe good is 
left to obscurity and tbe undeserving triumpbs. But 
it is still a source of satisfaction to have tbe assur* 
ance in one's own breast tbat be bas deserved suc- 
cess. It serves to cultivate a good companionship 
with sel£ It enables us to merit our own esteem and 
confidence. But be wbo never makes one honest 
effort, and feels no enkindling aspiration tbat can 
inspire a hope, wbo is satisfied to live witbout suc- 
oeG» and witbout deserving it^ is of all men tbe most 
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brutisfaL and miserable. He neither enjoys the ap- 
plause of bis fellow-men nor of himself. Few men 
have been so successful as Napoleon. His was in- 
deed a brilliant career. His triumphs in the cabinet 
and in the field, are among the most remarkable ex- 
amples of the sublime in action. The iron will of 
that one man aroused all Europe in arms to oppose 
him, and in the terrible struggles which he inspired 
is seen the " compacted might of genius." But there 
are other fields for triumphs than those of war; and 
whenever we would encourage the youthful mind to 
put forth effort in preparation for triumphs, we can 
point with pride and confidence to the Boyhood of 
the humble Corsican 



LECTURE III. 

THE POWER OF SPOKEN THOUGHT. 

MANY years ago, the streets of London were 
filled with people, wending their- way to 
Kensington Common. The gathering multitudes 

were composed of a motley throng from every class 
in that crowded city. The rich and the poor, the 
pliilosoplier and the sweating mechanic, the poet and 
the street singer, proud lords and gay ladies, peers 
of the realm and ministers of state, — all eager and 
anxious, were there. The trees and fences, and 
stages built for the purpose, and chariot wheels, and 
the backs of gaily caparisoned horses, were crowded 
with the living throug. The eager countenances of 
these waiting thousands betokened some great oc- 
casion. The pride of dress and the beauty of coun- 
tenance added gayety to the scene. Yet there was 
no sound of martial music or rolling drum. There 
were no soldiers with gay plumes and epaulets, and 
red coats and glistening bayonets. There were no 
" white-winged" tents ; no amphitheater as at ancient 
Eome, where the wretched captive chiefs were bru- 
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tally murdered in gladiatorial contests for the sport 
of a Eoman holiday. This throng were attracted 
by no motives like these. They had come to hear a 
plain man preach. They had come to hear White- 
field preach. 

Patiently they stand in the open field, in God's 
first temple, whose only canopy is the blue vault 
above, whose inlaid floor is the bright green earth, 
and encounter the press and the crowd, to hear 
the accents from the lips of him who was thought 
unworthy of gorgeous churches, where the worshipers 
recline upon velvet cushions, and where the mellow 
light streams through richly stained windows. They 
had come to hear a very common subjeot, but from 
the lips of no ordinary man. The words from his 
tongue reach every ear, touch every heart. What 
is in his countenance is reflected in theirs. Now in- 
dignation burns on every lip. Anon their streaming 
eyes attest the violence of their emotions. And now 
hope smiles through their tears. Thus he sways that 
vast assembly to and fro upon the stormy waves 
of his eloquence. It is not alone the tender-hearted 
girl that weeps, but the stout heart shares unre- 
strained the feeling which moves prince and peasant 
alike. That emotion that comes unbidden, that sus- 
ceptibility which nature has given all her children, 
responds to the touch of that master spirit. And 
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Speech reported. Carefully written article. Tables of stone. 

tte voice of an eternal Providence, whicli for a 
time infidelity may be deaf to, and which debauchery 
and crime may drown, must still be heard. 

The power of Mr, Whitefield's preaching was very 
great. It is unusual that we meet with an exhibi- 
tion of the force and attractions of eloquence, and 
of its despotic power over every class of mind and 
character, such as was displayed by this wonderful 
man. It illustrates the influence which spoken 
thought is capable of effecting. In general, it is far 
superior to written thought If a speech of unusual 
interest has been delivered on some public occasion, 
the report of that speech, when published in the 
journals of the day, will attract attentioD, when an 
article oi equal interest, and penned with the great* 
est care, is passed by without notice. 

The reason of this preference is obvious. We are 
fond of identifying the thoughts with the speaker 
who uttered them, and the occasion which called 
them forth. Abstract thought, unaccompanied with 
the incidents of its origin and promulgation, has few 
attractions except for those who are fond of pure in- 
tellections. The laws of Gcd, when written upon 
tables of stone, were dead and powerless. The 
nations soon fell back into idolatry; they became 
oblivious to every element of religious feeling; and 
worshiped and served the creature more than the 
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Beipark of Maeanlay. The sublime. Definition of Longinoa. 

Creator But when God in the personation of Jesus 
Christ came upon earth, and in the likeness of man, 
" spake as never man spake," and went about doing 
good, then the will of our Maker became a living 
power, before whicb the pride of philosophy and 
the blindness of superstition yielded, and gave place 
to religion pure and undefiled. "It was," says 
Macaulay, " before Deity embodied in human form, 
walking among men, partaking of their infirmities, 
leaning on their bosoms, weeping over their graves, 
slumbering in their mangers, bleeding on the cross, 
that the prejudices of the Academy, and the pride 
of the Portico, and the fasces of the lictor and the 
swords of thirty legions were humbled in the dust" 
The feeling which inspires the orator, is the most 
exalted of any that sways the bosom of man. In the 
moment of sublime conception and overwhelming 
emotion, he feel^ in common with his hearers, more 
than words can express. At such a moment words 
become powerless, and feeling, rising above sudi 
poor exponents of thought, reigns supreme. This 
is the sublime. For " the sublime," says Longinus, 
*'* not only persuades, but even throws an audience 
into transports. In most cases it is wholly in our 
own power to resist or to yield to persuasion. But 
the sublime, endued with strength irresistible, strikes 
down and triumphs over every hearer. The sublime 
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when seasonably addressed, witli the rapid force of 
lightning has borne down all before it, and shown 
at one stroke the compacted might of genius." 

The faculties which eloquence calls into exerciso 
are the most exalted of which a human soul is pos- 
sessed. Eeason, imagination, taste, — those powers 
that are last developed, and which are the crowning 
graces of the mind, — are the agencies of the orator. 
But even these, without the inspiration of a spirit 
burning with an ardent purpose, are powerless. 
These faculties must. arouse corresponding ones in 
the minds of those who are addressed. The thoughts 
which are in the spirit of one man, must be trans- 
ferred to the bosoms of other men. The electric 
chords which vibrate so musically in the breast of 
the speaker must telegraph to those addressed. The 
flashing eye, the burning lip, the beating heart, be- 
tween speaker and hearer must be* reciprocal. 

Ehetoricians have attempted to define eloquence. 
But the most truthful and refined definition can have 
little relevancy to him who has not felt it Dr. 
Campbell defines it as "that art by which the dis- 
course is adapted to its end ; and that all the ends of 
speaking are reducible to four ; every speech being 
intended to enlighten the understanding, to please 
the imagination, to move the passions, or to influence 
the will." This is the definition of a critic, rather 
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QnintiUanu Cicero. Washington. 

than that of a master of the art. It is eloquence 
adroitly quartered and carefully dissected. It is a 
definition which may be abstractly appreciated^ but 
one which would convey no idea to him who had 
never felt it Quintilian says that eloquence is " &!• 
entia bene dicendi," the art of speaking well, which is 
as dull and lifeless -as it is brief. This is also the 
definition of a critic. But Cicero says, " Opiimus 
oraJbor qui dicendOj animos audtentium, et docetj et deleo 
tat, etj>ermovef — he is the best orator who in speak- 
ing, both teaches, and delights, and greatly moves the 
minds of his auditory. This is the definition of one 
who has felt all that he describes, who has portrayed 
the impression drawn fi:om his own consciousness. 
It was inspired by the remembrance of stirring 
scenes in which he had been a leading actor; the 
courts of justice where he had plead, the struggles 
of the commonwealth for life when surrounded by 
conspirators, and the senate house where Caesar fell. 

But there is no definition, however pointed or life- 
like, that can convey any adequate idea. The best 
of them are merely formulae, to which he who has 
heard and felt may refer his impressions. When 
Washington, after having led the feeble army of his 
country for eight long years, struggling on against 
every disheartening circumstance, and hoping even 
against hc^, at last had triumphed over his open 
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~^f(d}ingtoii taking leave of his officers. ' His sword. BosAnet. 

Ibes in the field, and the more dangerous ones who 
in secret were plotting his overthrow, when peace at 
length came, and he felt that his services were no 
longer needed, he went to the hall of Congress to de- 
liver up his sword* He saw about him those who 
had stood by him with their counsels through many 
dark and troublous days. With a voice faltering 
with emotion at the remembrance of the past, he 
^poke those sublime and pathetic words that are dear 
to every lover of his country. But when he came to 
take leave of his officers, those who had been his 
companions in arms, who had shared with him the, 
privations of the camp and the carnage of the battlq 
field, and had been faithful to the last, the struggling 
emotions quivered on his lips ; he could not speak| 
his feelings were too strong for utterance, and he 
pressed the hand of each in silence and departed. 
This was eloquence. It was speaking without speak? 
ing. It was the height of the sublime. 

But one month from the time Bossuet pronounced 
bis funeral oration over the corpse of the royal 
mother, he was called to perform the same solemn 
lite over the young and beautiful Princess Henriettai 
"so highly stationed, so greatly gifted, so widely 
admired, and so generally loved. The idol of th(? 
world 1 The pride of her august femily I The de- 
light of all whq ^pproi^ched lip I" ^ h^ de^aprib^ 
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Fonenl oration over the Princess Henrietta. Marseiilias Hymn^ ~ 

the sliort but brillknt career of the princess, every 
heart was borne along upon the full tide of his 
words. But the interest which the successive events 
of her life excited, when portrayed in the lovely light 
of his well-known eloquence, only served to make 
the catastrophe to which he was approaching more 
^errible, and as he came to utter that passage, '^ when^ 
like a peal of thunder^ the dreadful words — ' Hernia 
etta is dying — ^Henrietta is dead,' — ^burst upon ufl| 
|iothing was discernible but grief, despair, and the 
image of death ;" the effect was overwhelming ; the 
-jirhole audience rose from their seats, and .Bossuet 
himself was so much affected that for some moments 
he was unable to speak. 

' It is only by experience in those emotions which 
eloquence is capable of producing that we can form 
any conception of its nature. He who has felt it, 
and has a heart to appreciate it, alone has the key 
that unlocks the mystery of its power. There are 
certain tones of the voice that have a wonderful 
effect upon the human soul. It is said that the sing- 
ing of the Marseilles Hymn in the streets of Paris 
brought on the French Revolution. Those electric 
tones which thrilled the nerves of the young French- 
man, which filled his heart with desire for glory^ 
which fired his passions with hatred and revenge for 
his oppressQi^y and which imt^^ A love for liberty 
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Speaker an esrponent of thought Incident of the clergyman. Demosthenes. 

and equal rights, nerved his soul to fight in their de- 
fense — ^to bare his bosom to that terrible death-storm 
that swept the continent of Europe — and with his 
dying breath exclaim— 

" Te sons of France, awake to glory 1" 

The speaker is but the exponent of the thoughts 
and feelings of those whom he addresses. If his 
feelings are thoroughly aroused, if he is fully in ear- 
nest, he will be likely to imbue the breasts of his 
hearers with the emotions of his own heart " A 
clergyman of our country states that he once told an 
aflfecting incident to Mr. Whitefield, relating it, how- 
ever, with but the ordinary feeling and beauty of a 
passing conversation ; when afterward, on hearing 
Whitefield preach, up came his own story, narrated 
by the preacher in the pulpit with such native pa- 
thos and power that the clergyman himself, who had 
furnished Whitefield with the dry bones of illustra- 
tion, found himself weeping like a child."* 

It is interesting to observe with what varied effect 
different men may pronounce the same sentence. 
Every school-boy has read how Demosthenes, after 
having been unsuccessful in his first attempt at public 
speaking, retiring from the assembly in despair, was 



♦ Todd»s " Girl at School," page UL 
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Dull speaker. Archbishop Whately. Sympathy with the speaker. 

met by a friend who spoke to him some encouraging 
words, and requesting him to recite a few sentences 
of a ^miliar poet, repeated them in tones so distinct, 
and with such force of utterance, that Demosthenes 
could not believe it the same passage. 

There are some public speakers who come before 
us and read beautifully written pieces. The argu- 
ment is well planned, and constructed upon sound 
principles. The reasoning is perfectly accurate. The 
imagery is beautifully wrought, and introduced where 
Archbishop Whately himself would approve. Com- 
bined, it is a perfect piece, and its delivery is well 
toned. And yet, faultless as it is, it fails to attract 
attention. No interest is excited. The speaker does 
not enlist our sympathies. We strive in vain to ac- 
company him upon the velvet lawn he treads. The 
monotony induces stupor. It is by an effort that we 
arouse to a sense of the proprieties of the occasion, 
and we are relieved when the speaker closes his dis- 
course, 

" So coldly sweet, so deadly fair." 

The contrast is agreeable when we are brought 
into sympathy with one who inspires us with a fer- 
vor of feeling which we can not resist. His words 
come warm from a feeling heart. He is full of pas- 
sion as well as argument and imagery. He not only 
teaches, but he greatly moves the minds of his hear* 
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Speaker belieyes his own vords. Incident of the &nnjr. 
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era, (That feeling whicli lie possesses he transfers to 
them. Our minds are taken captive ; we hear every 
word; we watch every action; we laugh when he 
laughs ; we weep when he weeps. We feel no fa- 
tigue, no weariness, and we regret when he is 
through that he has no mote to say. 

Thought in the hands of such a man has life and 
power. We feel in his presence as though he were 
the ruling spirit ; we realize the value of his thoughts 
as he does himself. But it often happens that the 
impression is felt among those who are endeavoring 
to listen, that the speaker himself is not interested in 
what he is saying, that he does not appreciate the 
force of his own words, and leaves it doubtfdl 
whether he believes them. It is related that a 
former in the country once had a friend visiting him 
from the city, and on the Sabbath took him to 
church with him. When they were at home again 
and seated by the fire, the old man, fond of having 
his minister praised, asked his guest how he liked 
the preaching. The friend replied, " tolerably well." 
The old man, piqued at the slur cast upon the minis- 
ter, turned with jsome warmth and inquired, "Did 
he not tell the truth ?" " Yes," answered his friend, 
" he told the truth, and he would have told the truth 
had he got up and declared all the forenoon that his 
name was John." 
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Miflslon of the preacher. Hindrances. Bemark of Mr. Giles. 

The minister of the gospel has, perhaps, of all 
other classes of public speakers, the most difficulties 
and discouraging circumstances to encounter. Dr. 
Campbell, in his Philosophy of Ehetoric, lays down 
this general principle: "that the more mixed the 
auditory, the greater is the difficulty of speaking 
with effect; and that we may justly reckon a Chris- 
tian congregation in a populous and flourishing city, 
where there is a great variety in rank and education, 
of all audiences the most promiscuous." When the 
Spirit of God moves the heart of the preacher of the 
gospel, when he fnlly appreciates the greatness of his 
calling, when he feels the stirring nature of the mes- 
sage which he is delegated to proclaim to the world, 
and the consequences which must result from his 
labors, there can be no mission on earth more inspir- 
ing. But this inspiration does not always operate 
upon the followers of the humble fishermen. The 
ministry are human, and are subject to the weak- 
nesses and depressions of spirit that are incident to 
us all ; and the trials and difficulties which they have 
to encounter often press upon them with overwhelm- 
ing power. Mr. Gilejs, in his essay on the pulpit, ob- 
serves that "the necessity of periodical composition 
is, in itself alone, no slight aggravation of ministerial 
toil. Who, that has ever experienced the necessity 
of stated intellectual preparation, will not unders'and 
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this ? The head may be heaTj with bodOj disease, 
or the heait sick wiiK inward giief; the pea maj^ 
tzemble in the hand, and the ere grow dim with sor- 
row ; bnt the shadow is already upon his imagina* 
tion and the weekly sermon most be ready. Alas I 
the tale of brick mnst be forfliooming, and often 
there is not wherewith to make it.^ 

K the preacher of the gospel is highly edncatod, 
his task may seem to be easy. But eren education 
acts as a clog upon the passions. Protracted contem- 
plation wears the brain, and eats away upon the vital 
energies. Intense application of the mental facul- 
ties sometimes operates to smother emotion, and to 
deaden the sympathies. The fustidious coltivation 
of the style may depress the devotional affections. 
Of the other professions in which public speaking 
forms a part of the duties, there are circumstances 
which render the labor less arduous and trying. 
The pleader at the bar has only a bench of judges, 
or a jury of twelve men to address, whose characters 
he may individually study, whose prejudices he may 
appeal to, whose vanity he may flatter, and whose 
sympathies he may enlist The circumstances of the 
case awaken interest, and the anxiety of the client 
spurs him on to exertion. When the excitement of 
a term of court is over, which has served to quicken 
his powers, he enjoys periods of relaxation from the 
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the Legislator. Orator mast first feeL 

drudgery of public speaking. The legislator has a 
hodj of equals before whom he speaks, who can 
readily apprehend and digest his opinions, and whose 
attention he can easily secure. The excitement of 
debate is admirably fitted to arouse bis talents, and 
draw forth the fires of eloquence. Often he knows 
not when he is to speak till the emergency is upon 
him, and the principles of his party, with which he 
48 at all times familiar, demand his aid. 

But whatever may be the character of the au- 
dience, the subject of discourse, or the circumstances 
of the speaker himself^ it is a matter of the first im- 
portance that he should thoroughly feel and under- 
stand what he has to say. For we always conclude, 
whether it be the minister of the gospel or the mem- 
ber of Congress, the lawyer or the lecturer, if he 
&ils to impress his hearers, that the divinity does 
not move in his own souL It is necessary for a 
speaker to realize fully the importance of what he 
has to communicate, to be desirous that the minds 
of his hearers may be precisely in that state in which 
he finds his own. When he can open his discourse 
with this feeling, he may consider it as a sure indi- 
cation that he is to succeed, that he will in some 
way reach their hearts with his words. But there 
are too many men who attempt to perform the of- 
fices of public speaking, like the character whom 

6 
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Bbakspeare's orator. Speak from a taW heart 



Shakspeare describes, " Who speaks an iDfinit® deal 
of nothing, more than any man in all Venice. His 
reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels 
of chaff; you shall seek all day ere you find them ; 
and when you have them they are not worth the 
search." 

He who would influence men and make them of 
his mind, in these days so characterized by hurry 
and commotion, of point blank directness and light- 
ning speed, must speak from a fall heart He must 
pour forth his words as though he meant men should 
believe them. The hearer expects this, and he will 
not be induced to take his attention from those 
thoughts which haunt his brain, unless the speaker 
presents him something of suflScient importance to 
recall him from wandering meditations. Listlessness 
and inattention on the part of the hearer speak in a 
language no less audible than words, 

"If you woTdd have me weep, begin the strain. **• 

It has often been remarked, that it is not the 
speaker whose opinions are most weighty, or whose 
speech has most intrinsic merit, that always produces 
the greatest influence. It is an observation that is 



♦ " Si vis meflere^ dolendum est 

Frimum ipse tibi'* 
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OoabiBatioB of gifts. Language of emotion. 

often repeated, that if Mr. A's address could have 
been delivered by Mr. B, it would have been excel- 
lent. There is a happy combination of gifts which 
fieem to fit some men to be eloquent We listen with 
admiration to whatever they have to say, if it be 
but a simple announcement. If we seek for the 
secret of their skill, we must find it, if at all, in our 
emotional nature. Eloquence is the work of the 
emotions. A thought, to deserve the name of be- 
ing eloquent, must originate in emotion and must 
terminate in emotion. The voice is the agency by 
which this effect is produced. The tones of the 
voice, though they do not express words, are still 
capable of being understood, and of producing an 
effect upon the mind. Every person in this assembly 
might speak in a language unknown to the others ; 
and yet we could readily distinguish whether it were 
in joy or anger. A screech of anguish or of fear 
causes every one to start. The infant too young to 
talk, will make its wants and feelings known quite 
as successfully by its varying tones of voice, — from 
those of unbounded pleasure to uncontrollable grief, 
— as it can in later years by the use of words. 

These tones constitute the language of emotion. 
It is by means of these that feelings of extreme de- 
light or anguish are made known. The man who is 
overjoyed does not give utterance to his feelings in 
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words, but he bursts forth in the full tones of laugh- 
ter. Whereas he who is suffering intense pain ex- 
presses it by moans and weeping. This language of 
the emotions is easily communicated. We may hear 
a person laugh. He laujghs from a soul full of the 
risible emotion ; and although we know not the 
occasion of his joy, yet we feel like laughing too. 
On the contrary, we always feel sad when we ap- 
proach the bed of a sick person and hear the voice 
of anguish from the suflerer. In the skillful use of 
these tones of emotion lies the secret of the orator's 
power. 

Perhaps no man ever understood the compass 
an4 expressiveness of the human voice better than 
David Garrick. His quick, intuitive spirit had 
threaded all the secret mazes and windings of the 
human heart. And by those silver tones of his, as 
by the wand of the magician, he could "make 
the past present, and the distant near." He could 
take the minds of men and lead them on in what 
track he would. It was true he was an actor, and 
spoke the thoughts of others. Yet it was praise 
enough for him, that he drew from those productions 
which graced the stage, sparks of genius, which to 
the reader's eye would have ever remained unap* 
preciated. In him was seen the character which he 
represented, in greater grandeur and majesty than it 
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The Terse of Shakspeare. Lear. Othello. Macbeth. CflDsar. 

had ever appeared to the poet's eye rolling in its 
finest irenzj. The delighted author saw his thoughts 
take shapes which he had never himself fully real- 
ized. The verse of Shakspeare was his delight. And 
those beautiful and majestic words would never have 
fallen upon the ear with half their sweetness and 
their power, had it not been for the tongue of Garrick. 
And yet he once declared that he would give a hun- 
dred pounds, if he could only speak the word '* Oh I" 
as Whitefield did. In this he was conscious of his 
inability. The training and course of thought of the 
two had been widely diflferent. Garrick was indeed 
familiar with all the horrors of life. He could feel 
and act and express the agony and madness of Lear, 
the jealousy of Othello, the writhings of Macbeth 
nnder the consciousness of guilt, and the imperial 
majesty of Caesar. But the imagination of White- 
field had traveled on beyond the grave. He had 
not only contemplated the passions which rend the 
bosoiii while living, and the agonies and struggles of 
the death scene, but he could in fancy accompany 
the soul to its destiny in the eternity beyond. In 
view of the tortures of the lost, which were to him 
ever present realities, he could but warn the living 
in exclamations deep-mouthed and awful. 

Few men of modern times have produced so great 
an ^eot by preaching the gospel as did White^^ld* 
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Anecdote of Lorl Chesterfleltl. 

It is related that on a certain occasion when he was 
speaking to an immense assembly in the open air, 
Lord Chesterfield came to hear him. He drove as 
near to the speaker as he possibly could, and re- 
mained seated in his carriage. Whitefield was de- 
scribing the condition and final fate of the sinner, 
who refused to listen to the warnings and entreaties 
of his friends, and compared him to one who is sus- 
pended over a yawning gulf, reaching forth for what- 
ever object meets his view, regardless of his peril. 
Chesterfield was leaning forward from his carriage to 
catch every syllable ; and the preacher represents the 
friends of the deluded man coming to show him his 
danger. They point him to the chasm below and 
the brittle thread by which he is suspended. But he 
refuses to hear them, and struggles and grasps for 
the objects about him that please his fancy. The 
thread wears away and begins to break, till he is held 
but by a single fiber. His friends beg ^nd entreat: 
he turns from them for his pleasure — ^the thread snaps 
— he falls. At this word, Chesterfield exclaimed, 
" My God, he's gone I" — forgetting the proprieties of 
the occasion, with all his sympathies enlisted for the 
poor deluded being whom he sees suspended by a 
brittle thread before him, and shuddering as he be- 
holds the fibers loosen, — it breaks^— he is lost— and 
the great man utters the exclamation as though it 
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Powct 4i tik« speaker^s words. All eUe furgotten. Patrick Henry. 

were all real. It is rare that one acquires such a 
command over his bearers, such a power that all is 
forgotten, save the creations of the speaker's fancy. 
Place and circumstance are unnoticed, and the hearer 
bends forward spell-bound to catch the syllable glow- 
ing from his lips. 

We have had one man in our own country who 
possessed this power in an eminent degree. That 
man was Patrick Henry. The opening scenes of the 
Revolution were well fitted to arouse his passions, and 
to work upon a mind so susceptible to emotion as 
was his. Many of his speeches then made on politi- 
cd questions, were characteristic of the skUl which 
he possessed. But his true sphere, or rather the 
sphere in which he could be most effective, was with- 
out doubt before a jury as a criminal lawyer. This 
was the stage on which he delighted to act On onb 
occasion a clergyman was prosecuted in Virginia for 
violating some sectarian law of the State, and in the 
indictment there occurred this clause — "for preach- 
ing the gospel of Jesus Christ." Henry volunteered 
to defend him. The indictment was read and laid 
upon the table. The prosecuting attorney delivered 
a labored argument to prove the charge and secure a 
conviction. .When he was through, Henry arose, 
grasped the indictment, swung it about his head and 
exclaimed " My God 1 prosecuted for piesdom^ ^^ 
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** Not guilty." Study of character. Disregard of precedent; ^ 

Eeligion of Jesus Christ I What did our fathers 
come to this country for?" He swung it again about 
his head, — dashed it upon the floor, — stamped upon 
it with his feet and took his seat Such an effect did 
those few words have upon jury and audience, that 
they were seized with indignation against the man 
who could prefer such a suit. Without retiring 
from their seats a verdict of "not guilty" was 
rendered. 

The power of Mr. Henry's eloquence in many of 
his early efforts seems past belief and well nigh mi- 
raculous. From early youth he was quiet and con- 
templative in his deportment, and possessed a pecul- 
iar tact for relating striking facts and anecdotes. He 
was particularly fond of argument, and often drew 
the neighbors, who frequented the store where he was 
employed, into wrangling discussions, that he might 
observe the working of their passions or come to the 
relief of the beleaguered party. He was much given 
to meditation. And when he came to plead causes, 
he made his argument from an original and element- 
ary analysis of the case, — ^paying little regard to pre- 
cedents, — with illustrations drawn from his own 
fancy. He had not much reverence or use for law 
books , and had his causes been decided according to 
precedent, the result would have been very dama- 
ging to his success as a lawyer. But a jury of com- 
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^owtra at eommand. Pareon^s case. Appearanoe* 

mou men will hear eloquence when they will pay 
little regard to the dry details of co-ordinate cases. 

In the management of a discourse Mr. Henry was 
signally successful. All his powers of mind and of 
body seemed to flock about him when he entered 
the arena. His approach to a cause was like the 
war-horse " that paweth in the valley and rejoiceth 
in his strength; and goeth on to meet the armed 
men." His frame dilated. The features of his face 
took new relations. His head was erect The whole 
bearing of his person was noble. His biographer, in 
narrating the circumstances connected with the cele- 
brated ** Parson's case," has given a glowing account 
of the trial, and in alluding to the plea of Mr. Henry 
he says, " No one had ever heard him speak, and 
curiosity was on tiptoe. He rose very awkwardly, 
and faltered much in his exordium. The people 
hung their heads at so unpromising a commence- 
ment; the clergy were observed to exchange sly 
looks with each other; and his father, who was 
upon the bench, is described as having almost sunk 
from his seat. But these feelings wei*e of short du- 
ration, and soon gave place to others of a very differ- 
ent character. For now were those wonderful facul- 
ties which he possessed, for the first time developed; 
and now was witnessed that mysterious and almost 
supernatural transformation of appearance, which the 
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Effect produced. Dignified and manly eloqnenoe. 

fire of his own eloquence never failed to work in 
him. For as his mind rolhd along, and began to 
glow from its own action, all the exuviae of the 
clown seemed to shed themselves spontaneously. 
His attitude by degrees became erect and lofty. The 
spirit of his genius awakened all his features. His 
countenance shone with a nobleness and grandeur 
which it had never before exhibited. There was a 
lightning in his eyes which seemed to rive the spec- 
tator. His action became graceful, bold and com- 
manding ; and in the tones of his voice, but more 
especially in his emphasis, there was a peculiar 
charm, a magic, of which any one who ever heard 
him will speak as soon as he is named, but of which 
no one can give any adequate description. They 
can only say that it struck upon the ear and upon 
the heart, in a manner that language can not tell. 
Add to all these his wonder-working fancy, and the 
peculiar phraseology in which he clothed his images; 
for he painted to the heart with a force that almost 
petrified it. In the language of those who heard 
him on this occasion, * he made their blood to run 
cold and their hair to rise on end.' " 

It is not often that the power of intensely moving 
the emotions, is found united with the highest order 
of dignified and manly eloquence. It requires a 
mind constructed on the grandest scale. The fiicol- 
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~ Daniel Webster. Dartmouth Ck>ncge. Supreme Court of XT. S. 

ties need to be nicely balanced. The judgment must 
be broad and firm ; the sense of justice and integ- 
rity thoroughly inwrought into the mental consti- 
tution. Providence rarely bestows such gifts. We 
find them perhaps more perfectly combined in the 
inind of Daniel Webster than in any other in the 
history of our nation. There are few positions in 
which a public speaker can be placed, in which he 
had not the talents to succeed. His power was 
equally felt whether he spoke in presence of a bench 
of learned judges, or before a promiscuous assembly 
of ten thousand people. Nor does he, to accomplish 
this result, adopt a method peculiar to the audience 
whom he addresses. All his great efforts are marked 
with that plain but lofty style, which identify it as 
the stately steppings of his giant mind ; and it is 
equally characterized by a pathos and sublimity 
which move the passions of his hearers. When he 
argued the cause of Dartmouth College versus the 
State of New Hampshire, before the Supreme Court 
of the United States, composed of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, associated with Washington, Livingston, John- 
son, Story, Todd, and Duvall, men the most vener- 
able and august that ever graced that bench, it is 
related by one* who heard him on the occasion, that 

* Beforo going to Wasliington, which I did chiefly for the sake of 
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Argnment of Mr. Webster, 

for upwards of four hours he detailed to the court, 
in the most clear and lucid style, the features of 
the case, without apparent effort to himself or his 



hearing Mr. Webster, I was told that, in argning the case at Exeter, 
Kew Hampshire, ho had left the whole court-room in tears at the 
conclusion of his speech. This, I confess, struck me unpleasantly — 
any attempt at pathos on a purely legal question like this, seemed 
hardly in good taste. On my way to Washington, I made the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Webster. We were together several days in Phila- 
delphia, at the house of a common friend ; and as the College question 
was one of deep interest to Kterary men, we conversed often and 
largely on the subject As he dwelt upon the leading pomts of th& 
case, in terms so calm, simple, and precise, I said to myself more than 
once, in reference to the story I had heard, " Whatever may have 
seemed appropriate in defending the college at Tu/m^ and on her own 
ground, there will be no appeal to the feelings of Judge MarsliaU and 
his associates at Washington." The Supreme Court of the United 
States held its session, that winter, in a mean apartment of moderate 
aze — ^the Capitol not having been built after its destruction in 1814. 
The audience, when the case came on, was therefore small, consisting 
chiefly of legal men, the ilite of tlie profession throughout the country. 
Mr. Webster entered upon his argument in the calm tone of easy and 
dignified conversation. His matter was so completely at his command 
that he scarcely looked at his brief, but went on for more than four 
hours with a statement so luminous, and a chain of reasoning so easy 
to be understood, and yet approaching so nearly to absolute demon- 
stration, that ho seemed to carry with him every man of bis audience 
without the slightest eObrt or weariness on either side. It was hardly 
eloquence^ in the strict sense of the term ; it was pure reason. Now 
and then, for a sentence or two, his eye flashed and his voice swelled 
into a bolder note, as he uttered somo emphatic thought ; but he in- 
stantly fell back into the tone of earnest conversation, which ran 
throughout the great body of his speech. A single circumstance will 
ihow you the clearness and absorbing power of his argument, I 
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Case of evorj college. Pathetic appeal. 

auditory, and that in the few pathetic sentences, 
with which he closed his argument, he so wrought 
upon the feelings of his hearers that he left them 



olnenred that Judge Story, at the openiDg of the case, had prepared 
himself pen in band, as if to take copious minutes. Hour after hour 
I saw him fixed in the same attitude, but, so &r as I could perceive^ 
with not a note on his paper. The argument closed, and / could noi 
discover that he had taken a single note. Others around me remarked 
the same thing, and it was among the on dits of Washington, that a 
friend spoke to him of the fact with surprise, when the judge re- 
marked, ** Every thing was so dear, and so easy to remember, that 
not a note seemed necessary, and, in fact, I thought little or nothing 
about my notes." The argument ended. Mr. Webster stood for 
some moments silent before the court, while every eye was fixed 
intently upon him. At length, addressing the Chief Justice, Marshall, 
he proceeded thus : — ** This, sir, is my case. It is the case, not merely 
of that humble iastitution, it is the case of every college in our land. 
It is more. It is the case of every eleemosynary institution through- 
out our country — of all those great charities founded by the piety of 
our ancestors to alleviate human misery, and scatter blessings along 
the pathway of life. It is more. It is, in some sense, the case of 
every man among us who has property of which he may be stripped ; 
for the question is simply this: shall our State Legislatures be al- 
lowed to take that which is not their own, to turn it fi:x)m its original 
use, and apply it to such ends or purposes as they, in their discretion, 
shall see fit ? Sir, you may destroy this little institution ; it is weak ; 
it is ui your hands I I know it is one of the lesser lights in the/liter- 
ary horizon of our country. You may put it out. But if you do so, 
you must carry through your work. You must extinguish, one after 
another, all those great lights of science which, for more than a cen- 
tury, have thrown their radiance over our land. 

" It is, sir, as I have said, a small college. And yet, (here are those 
who love it ." 

Here the feelings which he had thus far succeeded in keepin^g doir^ 
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Words of tenderness. Emotion of the Judges. Scene for a painVr. 



and even that grave bencli of judges, moved withi 
the strongest emotions, and eyes suffused with tears. 
It was my lot to have heard Mr. Webster but once. 



broke forth. His lips quivered ; his firm cheeks trembled with emo- 
tion ; his eyes were filled with tears ; his voice choked, and he seemed 
struggling to 'the utmost, simply to gain that mastery over himselt 
which might save him from an unmanly burst of feeling. I will not 
attempt to give you the few broken words of tenderness in which he 
went on to speak of his attachment to the college. The whole 
seemed to be mingled throughout with the recollections of &ther, 
taother, brother, and all the trials and privations through which he 
had made his way into life. Every one saw that it was wholly un- 
premeditated, a pressure on his heart, which sought relief in words 
and tears. The court-room, during these two or three minutes, pre- 
sented an extraordinary spectacle. Chief Justice Marshall, with his 
tall, gaunt figure, bent over as if to catch the slightest whisper, the 
deep furrows of his cheek expanded with emotion, and eyes suffused 
with tears ; Mr. Justice Washington at his side, with his smaU and 
emaciated frame, and countenance more like marble than I ever saw 
on any other human being — ^leaning forward with an eager, troubled 
look; and the remainder of the court, at the two extremities, pressing, 
as it were, towards a single point, while the- audience below wero 
wrapping themselves round in closer folds beneath the bench to catch 
each look, and every movement of the speaker's face. If a painter 
could give us the scene on canvas — those forms and countenances, 
and Daniel Webster as he then stood in the midst, it would be one of 
the most touching pictures in the history of eloquence. One thing it 
taught me, that the pathetic depends not merely on the words uttered, 
but still more on the estimate we put upon him who utters them. 
There was not one among the strong-minded men of that assembly 
who could think it unmanly to weep, when he saw, standing before 
him, the man who had made such an argument melted into the 
tenderness of a child. 
Mr. Webster had now recovered hiis composure, and fisdfig his 
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Alma Mater. Personal rccttllcction of Mr. Webster. 

He had been secured by a " Library Association" to 
deliver an address. The occasion was one of simply 
ordinary interest — the usual weekly lecture. But 
long before the time announced, the spacious hall 
was filled to overflowing. I was so fortunatie as 
to secure a favorable seat, and waited patiently for 
hours that I might fully satisfy the desire of seeing 
and hearing the American Cicero. At a few mo- 

A, 

ments before eight o'clock the side door opened, and 
a hale, well-formed man, something past the meridian 
of life, advanced unattended to the platform, which 
he mounted with a ready step, and advancing a few 
paces, retaining a kid glove upon the left hand in 
which he held his hat, he bowed gracefully to the 
audience, and retired to a sofa. Daniel Webster was 
before us I The grace and noble bearing of the man 
upon his entrance, which seemed to sit so easily 



keen eye on the Chief Justice, said, in that deep tone with which ho 
sometimes thrilled the heart of an audience: — "Sir, I know not how 
others may feel," (glancing at the opponents of the college before him,) 
** but, for myself, when I see my alma maier surrounded, like Osesarln 
the senate-house, by those who are reiterating stab upon stab, I would 
not, for this right hand, have her turn to me, and say, Et tu, quoque^ 
miJUil And thou, too^ my sonT He sat down. There was a death- 
like stillness throughout the room for some moments; every one 
seemed to be slowly recovering himself and cominjr gradually back to 
his ordinary range of thought and feeling. — Ohoate*s EtUogy on Daniel 
Webster^ page 35. Incident communicated by Dr. Chauncey A, Good' 
rich. 
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Einpbfttically a man. The Constitation. His voice. 

upon him, produced a fevorable impression. The 
thought that came to my mind, as we were greeted 
with the bow, was, that if a being from another world 
were to come upon this earth and desire to see a 
specimen of the race, here is the individual I would 
present, — in form — ^in features — ^in fuU-souled bear- 
ing, so entirely a man. As he arose to speak, I could 
observe him more minutely. His cheeks were ruddy, 
his eye was clear and bright, his dress was simple but 
tasteful — ^a blue coat, a buflf vest and black pants, — 
his usual dress for a public occasion. His hair, thin 
and sprinkled with the frosts of age, was brushed 
back as represented in the pictures. 

His subject was the Constitution, that instrument 
which he first read, when a boy, printed upon his 
pocket handkerchief, and the theme which of all 
others he most delighted to speak about. The dis- 
course was entirely extempore^ and was mainly de- 
voted to a history of the formation of the Consti- 
tution, and the opinions entertained of it by the 
framers. There was nothing particularly striking or 
original in the matter. Yet there were many facts 
which he had learned from the mouths of the men 
who took part in those grave deliberations, which 
were deeply interesting, and at times held the au- 
dience breathless. His voice was bold and majestic, 
like the full-toned bell of some lofty tower. It was 
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Eulogy of Adams and Jeffenon. " Sink or Swim." 

the voice which could represent our race. But there 
was something in that presence which no pen can 
describe — 2l majesty which we attacj^o kings and 
emperors. Sometimes he faltered for an instant, and 
when the precise word or thought would not come at 
his bidding, that noble eje would invariably roll up 
in the sockeUas if in search^ and he would pass his 
hand over his forehead as though to arouse it. Hia 
countenance rarely changed — ^lofty and majestic like 
the fabled countenance of Jove in the halls of the 
gods. Every feature was lit up with the brightness 
of a great mind filled with generous thoughts. 

Once only during the discourse a smile was seen 
to play upon his countenance. The occasion of it 
was this: in that part of his lecture in which he 
alluded to Adams and Jefferson, he said that at their 
death he had, at the request of his fellow-citizens, 
delivered a eulogy ; and in that part which referred 
to Mr. Adams, — that he might inspire it with lile, — 
he was desirous of introducing his speech on the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence. As 
Congress sat in secret session at that time, and no 
speeches were reported, the remarks of Mr. Adams 
were lost. He accordingly composed and inserted in 
the eulogy, what he thought Mr. Adams would be 
likely to have said, beginning, " Sink or swim, live 
or die, survive or perish, I am for the Declaration." 
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Instrument of good as well as of evil. 

• 

Since the delivery of that eulogy, Mr. Webster said 
that he had received, on an average, two letters a 
month, from iU|^4 to the time he was speaking, in 
1851, from persons in various parts of this country 
and from Europe, asking where he found that speech 
of Mr. Adams, stating that they had searched the 
records and the archives of state, MP^thout being 
able to discover any trace of it. 

My impression from this personal reminiscence of 
Mr. Webster, is, that our opinion of his eloquence is 
greatly modified by our appreciation of his overshad- 
owing mind. At all events, it is a matter of consola- 
tion to have seen the man and to have heard his voice. 
It is good to look upon the face of one in whom com- 
manding talents have been united with majesty of 
person, to behold grace and dignity where nature has 
set them, and to come into immediate contact and sym« 

pathy with one of the leading minds of the world. 
# 

Spoken thought is an instrument of great power. 
Its influence is confined to no sphere of action, and 
may be employed for purposes of evil as well as of 
good. It may be made to minister to virtue and 
happiness. It may be the instrument of wrong and 
incalculable sorrow. In the hands of the licentious 
villain, it may arouse in the breast of innocence the 
worst passions of which our nature is susceptible. 
From the lips of the earnest minister of the g5sp6l| 
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In the science of government. 

it may lift us up and transport us to the very gate of 
heaven. 

At the tribunal of justice it may turn the scale in 
fayor of wrong, trample upon the most sacred prin- 
ciples of honor, and crush the very heart of inno- 
cence ; or it may inspire the evil doer with terror, 
and lead him in the way of virtue. It may paralyze 
the rights of the poor injured victim of that heart- 
less man who would take advantage of weakness 
and ignorance; or it may pour into the wounded 
breast a balm, and convince mankind that there 
still is faith on the earth, and that the spirit of jus- 
tice has not yet taken her final flight. 

In the science of government it may serve the 
purpose of duplicity and personal selfishness ; or it 
nay inspire the breast with undying courage in the 
defense of liberty and the rights of civil society. 
The man in whose heart burns not one generous 
aspiration for the public good, who would sell the 
liberties of his country for his own personal aggran- 
dizement, may go on from court-house to court- 
house, from city to city, and from State to State, 
pouring out as it were his very heart in burning 
eloquence, and all that his particular friend may bo 
elected President, and he be appointed a member of 
the cabinet, a minister to a foreign court, or the 
governor of a territory. Or it may be in the hands 
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The achievements of yirtae. 

of the disinterested, noble-minded patriot, the power 
which sunders the bonds of the oppressed, which 
lights the torch of civil liberty, which rouses in 
a nation the spirit that has slept for centuries, 
and makes the heart of the abused and long suffer- 
ing serf to leap for gladness. With the philan- 
thropist it vindicates the brotherhood of man. It 
binds up the broken heart, and alleviates the sor- 
rows and distresses of the unfortunate. 

If there is any thing that can be achieved by fo- 
rensic eloquence — ^by the spirit of man, which can bo 
a source of pride in life, which can adorn the name 
when he who bore it lies mouldering in the, tomb, 
it is the achievement of virtue. If a distinguished 
orator makes a speech on a topic which concerns the 
public interest, what is the judgment of mankind 
concerning it? If he has appealed to the sense of 
right and justice, if he has shown a clean heart and 
a disinterested purpose, and moves with power upon 
their feelings, he is honored and revered, and his 
memory is sweet to them. But if he displays the 
traces of a low, mean ambition, if he attempts by 
smooth words to create an under current, which 
shall some day carry him into some position of 
emolument, the universal sense of mankind is to 
damn and execrate him for it. The orator, and es- 
pecially the political orator, is too often captivated 
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Eloqaenoe among the Oreeks. Their langoftge. 

by present honors and gratifications than the more 
enduring feme ; is better pleased with a green exotic 
than the fadeless laurel. 

No state, either-ancient or modem, ever yielded so 
much to the power of eloquence as did the Greeks. 
They lived in a tropical climate where waim and 
quick passions are nurtured. Theirs was the land of 
the orange and the olive — a pure atmosphere and 
balmy breezes. Their language, too, was the most 
accurate, comprehensive, and beautiful that has ever 
been invented by the ingenuity of man ; capable of 
expressing the profound conceptions of Plato, the 
most accurate and exact rules of Aristotle, the re- 
sistless eloquence of Demosthenes, the playful fancies 
of Anacreon, and the liquid strains of Pindar. The 
art of printing among them was unknown ; the fr^- 
dom ol speech was unbounded ; and the passion of the 
people was to hear news, and witness theatrical per- 
. formances. No wonder that eloquence among them 
had such unbounded sway. The Athenian assem- 
blies were stormy and tumultuous, and Athenian 
oratory was of a corresponding character. Laws 
were made and public ordinances passed by the voice 
of the whole people. It will be readily perceived 
that such a deliberative body would be liable to 
be deceived and duped by the artful and designing 
demagogue, who possessed in an eminent degree the 
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Themistocles snccessfnL Aristides banished. 

power of forensic eloquence. But what has been the 
judgment of succeeding ages respecting Athenian 
statesmen? The glory has not been awarded to him 
who best succeeded, but to him who best deserved 
success. The wrangling orator who sought for per- 
sonal advancement, and opened unprovoked attacks 
upon the wise and virtuous to secure their banish- 
ment, has merited and received the scorn of all 
succeeding times; while he who was firm in his 
attachment to the prosperity of his country, and who 
would rather submit to banishment or even death 
than compromise its honor or his own veracity, has 
always been held in grateful remembrance. The 
demagogue may be successful for a time, and the 
good man may suffer deep wrong. But these cir- 
cumstances only make us more thoroughly despise 
the' former, and bind to our hearts more firmly the 
latter. Themistocles was eminently successful Yet 
we never pronounce his name without thinking that 
he was a deep, designing politician, who was ever 
working to secure to himself some political end. But 
Aristides will ever be loved and venerated; and 
though he is banished from his country by the in- 
trigues of Themistocles, and by those who were tired 
of hearing him called **the just;" yet as he steps 
upon the trireme that is to bear him away into ban- 
ishmenti he can drop a tear of pity for his enemies, 
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Remark of Sir Joshaa Reynolds to Mr. Bnrke. 



and offer a prayer to the gods for the protection and 
prosperity of his native city, — that city for whoso 
glory he had toiled so long and sacrificed so rnuoh. 

When we see the blackness and perfidy that is 
wrapped np in the breast of Catiline, who does not 
tremble for the fate of Eome, and grow indignant 
over the story of this heartless villain ? But will not 
those noble sentiments that burst forth from the soul 
of Cicero, make us better citizens and greater lovers 
of country? admirers not more of the beauty, ele- 
gance and resistless power of his eloquence, than the 
courage and fearless honesty of his heart ? We scorn 
those tribunes who flattered the people with the prom- 
ife of securing some rights for the public good, and 
when power was firmly in their grasp turned a 
haughty look upon the plebeians. But when we re- 
member the honesty and devotion of Fabricius, and 
the noble death of Cato, it is pleasant to think that 
such men have lived. 

Sir Joshua Eeynolds once made the following re- 
mark to Mr. Burke : "I do not mean to flatter you, 
Mr Burke, but when posterity reads one of your 
speeches in Parliament, it will be difficult to believe 
you took so much pains, knowing with certaiaty, as 
you did, that it could produce no effect, that not one 
vote would be gained by it." " Waiving your com- 
pliment to me," was the reply, "I shall say in general 
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Confederated republic Liberty of the orator. 

that it is very well wortli while for a man to take 
pains to speak well in Parliament. And if a man 
speaks well, he gradually establishes a certain repu- 
tation and consequence in the general opinion, which 
sooner or later will have its political rewards. Be- 
sides, though not one vote is gained, a good speech 
has its effect. The bill you oppose may pass into a 
law, but it will be modified and softened by it." 

This little fragment of personal remark opens to 
our view the heart of the great statesman. We dis- 
cover that principle in his character upon which he 
was willing to stake his reputation. It was not the 
rule of mere expediency, or party triumph, or per- 
sonal advancement upon which he acted. But deep 
and unyielding devotion to those principles which in 
his judgment were right, a fixedness of purpose 
which no circumstance could change, obedience to 
conscientious conviction that no hope of reward could 
alter, were the elements which gave luster to the char- 
acter of him who is the pride of British statesmen and 
civilians, and which will entwine about the name of 
Burke in perennial beauty. 

In some respects civil society among us is similar 
to what it was among the Greeks. Ours is a confed- 
erated republic, and with us, as with the Greeks, the 
orator is at liberty to think what he pleases and speak 
what he thinks. Successful oratory is in high repute. 
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"We pay great deference to the man who aflfects and 
moves us by the expression of his opinions. We are 
therefore, like the Greeks, as a people, liable to be de- 
ceived by him who has a false heart and a persuasive 
tongue. In many respects the prospects before our 
nation are flattering. It occupies the fairest portion 
of this western continent It is situated in the most 
beautiful and productive regionrof the whole earth. 
It has ample territory, and boundless resources. For 
beauty and grandeur of scenery, salubrity of air, and 
serenity of sky, it is not surpassed. Its people are of 
that stock who are ever restless and unsatisfied. The 
arts eminently flourish. Intellectual culture is duly 
appreciated and patronized. But, alas for its fate 
if wicked men are suffered to control its destiny 1 
Heaven grant that wisdom may direct, that virtue 

may prevail 1 

6 



LECTUEE IV, 

VOCAL OULTUEB. 

ACOEEECT and ready elocution can not be 
overvalued in a system of education. Speecli 
is that one of our faculties whicli is in almost con- 
stant use. From the artless prattle of infancy to 
the last trembling accents of age, the voice rarely 
remains long unused. If it be employed for the 
purpose of public speaking, there is special need 
of a happy and effective utterance. But even in 
ordinary conversation it is pleasant to hear a mu- 
sical voice equally removed from ignorant vulgar- 
ity and studied affectation. It is exhilarating to feel 
in the tone, the sentiments that glow in the mind 
of him -who addresses us. An easy elocution is 
among the first of accomplishments, because it is 
one which constantly shows. They who labor so 
assiduously to maintain a claim to aristocracy in 
manners and dress should not neglect this. 

When we speak, it is our object to convey to the 
minds of others the thoughts which we have in our 
own minds. We may fail to effect this purpose, 
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TiMM repttlsive. True Idea of reading. 

either wholly or in part, from a defective or care- 
less habit of utterance. We receive and retain the 
thoughts of some persons, because of the pleasant 
and striking style in which they are spoken, and we 
forget what another has said before he has done 
speaking, because his style of address is so repulsive 
and bungling. If we gain the attention of the one 
we address and his mind is in a receptive state, still 
we may fail to make him feel the force of a thought 
as we do, because we have not the faculty of throw- 
ing it fully into the words we speak. We have all 
observed that there is music, a magic in some voices 
that is charming and attractive, while others are 
capable of blunting our perceptions and forcing us 
to close our ears. 

If we read aloud what another has written, the 
task becomes more difficult ; for in addition to what 
has been named above, we have to learn and ap- 
preciate what was the idea of the author. Beading 
consists in conveying to the minds of those who 
listen, the thought as it originally existed in the 
mind of him who wrote it. K we fail to understand 
and fully appreciate the meaning of the piece as we 
proceed, then we do not read, but simply chU words 
like the parrot. If we have a correct understanding 
of it, but still fail to communicate it by the words 
we use, then we do not read in tUe piopex %f^K^^ 
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ImitatioB. False habits. 

tation of that term. The requisites for reading are 
an appreciation of the thought of the author, and a 
correct and effective elocution which enables us to 
convey that thought to the hearer. 

The first knowledge of the use of the voice we 
acquire by imitation. The child, before it is old 
enough to talk, will express its ideas by a correct 
modulation. In youthful play and sport we rarely 
hear an incorrect inflection, and if the example has 
been good scarcely a principle of elocution will be 
violated. But when the child learns its letters, and 
then to combine those letters into words, it usually 
fails to understand and appreciate the thought, and 
consequently fails to communicate it. Eeading, ac- 
cording to the conception of the child, is a process of 
calling words more or less rapidily, and stopping to 
spell out only the more diflBicult ones. The habit is 
formed of reading and speaking in a set, measured 
tone, without any reference to the sense, and ob- 
serving none of the principles of inflection and in- 
tonation which were in infancy correctly learned. 
As the boy grows up he often indulges in animated" 
and impassioned conversation, and by^ using lan- 
guage rapidly and without care, the very bad prac- 
tice is indulged of omitting many sounds, and of 
obscuring others, and the habit is soon formed of 
incorrect and imperfect articulation. 
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The object of vocal culture or elocution is to 
break up false habits and to establish those which 
are correct, and to arouse the emotional nature of 
the reader to a just conception of the thought to be 
communicated. It is not the province of this science 
to create an emotional nature, but simply to awaken 
and direct that which already exists. It can not 
bestow on the voice any new elements of power ; 
but it may give to those which we have a new vital 
force by unburdening them of many false habits and 
imparting skill in correct ones. 

In a systematic course of vocal culture, it is neces- 
sary to give attention, in the first place, to enuncia- 
tion and pronunciation. It would be time lost to 
attempt to cultivate expression before the elements 
of expression have been corrected. A class in al- 
most any academy or college, will illustrate the 
variety of habits to which they have been accus- 
tomed. A sentence of ten words may not be prop- 
erly read by any one of them, and yet no two may 
have made the same mistake. It requires on the 
part of the teacher a quick and nice sense in detect- 
ing errors, and the power of imitating them, that the 
force of the criticism may be appreciated. It is only 
by a thorough drill that errors of long standing can 
be broken up, and that correct habits can be firmly 
fixed. The omitting or obscuring the consonant B^ 
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is one of the mos*^^ common mistakes. The E should 
not be made so prominent and trilled as it is by the 
Scotch, but it should be full and distinct. It is an 
extremely pleasant sound when correctly given. It 
is one of the liquids, and adds much to the beauty 
and melody of a sentence. The consonant S is an- 
other of those letters that commonly receives very 
harsh usage. It has a soft, flute-like sound that is 
very agreeable. But most public speakers, and al- 
most every one in conversation, substitute for this, 
a rough harsh one that tears the ear. The French 
exercise the greatest care in uttering all their nice 
and pleasant sounds, that they may produce by 
means of them a favorabb effect. But we as a 
nation are unmindful of the rich treasury of the 
nicest and most exquisite elements in which our 
language abounds. 

Pronunciation is not a matter which strictly per- 
tains to vocal culture, and yet it can not be neglected. 
The standard of pronunciation, is the usage of that 
class of society the most refined by mental culture. 
There are provincialisms, and the style of speaking 
in different cities, which may prevail even in the best 
cultivated circles. But local peculiarities should be 
discarded. A dictionary is usually considered the 
standard ; but it can not be authority unless it give 
what is good usage. A dictionary based upon any 
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other plan than that of detailing present usage is 
worthless. The lexicographer can not make laws for 
language. But he must be the faithful chronicler of 
the custom of our best speakers. That dictionary 
should therefore be used, which most strictly con- 
forms to this principle. The slightest variation of 
sounds from true pronunciation should be promptly 
corrected, and pupils should be taught to distinguish 
the errors to which they are liable with the nicest 
perception of what is correct, so that they may soon 
acquire the habit of watching with critical care every 
sound that escapes their lips. The child inherits 
many errors in pronunciation. Our population is so 
heterogeneous, being made up of representatives from 
almost every nation on the globe, that we not un- 
frequently find in the same school a variety of pecu- 
liarities traceable to the language of the people from 
which the femily has descended. The greatest care 
on the part of the teacher is therefore needed. These 
peculiarities are to be dispelled, and the tongues of 
all nations made to blend in harmonious English, or, 
if you choose, American. 

Pitch and inflection should next receive our at- 
tention. The best place for a boy to leam these is 
upon the play-ground. During a single intermission, 
a company of lads will give expression to almost 
every variety of pitch and inflection known to elo- 
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cutionists. In the exuberance of youthful feeling, 
and the contentions for their privileges and rights, 
they have occasion to utter thoughts and emotions 
of every shadfe and degree, 

"From grave to gay, from lively to severe/ 

In general these intonations will be correct. The 
feelings one cherishes, naturally prompt to a proper 
expression of them. But those same boys, at the 
call of the bell, will enter the school room and read 
a lesson from their books in their " reading tone," 
entirely different from that which they so appro- 
priately used upon the play-ground. They observe 
the pauses, and give inflections according to some 
spelling-book rule, regardless of the sentiment to be 
communicated and the emotions which it is intended 
to awaken. They have an abundance of tones at 
command when surrounded by their comiDanions, but 
when they have taken their places in the class, their 
command of voice forsakes them, and they have only 
one pitch for every variety of thought. There is 
a monotonous tone, uninterrupted by any species 
of modulation, which is characteristic of most youth 
at some period, and which many never abandon. 
Whether the sentiment be intended to awaken peace- 
ful and gentle thoughts, like the words of lioni in 
the night soliloquy in Venice : 
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Words of Bratuik Dialogue for praetioe. 

" All IS gentle : nought 
Stirs nidelj ; but congenial with the night, 
Whatever walks, is gliding like a spirit ;" . 

or, bold and defiant as the language of Brutus, wheu 
chafed by the testy spirit of his friend : 

" Fret, till your proud heart break- 
Go show your slaves how choleric you are^ 
And make your bondmen tremble ;" 

it is all read to the same pitch, and upon that same 
unvar^'ing tone. The spelling-book has made it his 
duty to keep the voice up at a comma, and to let it 
fall at a period, and to this lie religiously adheres 
through all the storms of passion, and the peace and 
quiet of a summer evening and moonlight hours — 
through the wild shouts of "sentries' shriek," the 
clang of arms and the torrent's roar, or the gentle rip- 
pling of the brook and the sofl sighing of the breeze. 
To break up false habits and establish correct ones, 
can most easily be accomplished by employing for 
practice that species of composition which the pupils 
are accustomed to use in conversation, and which 
they naturally use correctly. If the scholar reads 
with an unnatural and drawling tone, let the teacher 
copy upon the blackboard a little fragment of talk 
which he has overheard in passing the play«ground, 
and let that be the lesson. By the reading of a fisi- 

xoiliar conversationy and giving the correct, the nat- 

6* 
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Advantages. Colling worcUi, not reading. Bbetorical thongbt. 

Ural inflections and intonations, the identity of con- 
versing and reading, of speaking and declaiming is 
established. For this reason, dialogue, carefully and 
correctly read, has great advantages over any other 
kind of composition. It is not well for a class to 
read continually in course. Those passages should 
be selected which illustrate the particular branch of 
elocution upon which instruction is being given. It 
is a great mistake, which many of our teachers make, 
in allowing their pupils to read on, piece after piece, 
day after day, as the squirrel turns the wheel of his 
cage, knowing no object or end, and only correcting 
the words called wrong; as though the calling of 
words were reading. A single passage thoroughly 
understood and correctly practiced may be of more 
service than carelessly calling the words of many 
pages. For the reading of that exercise is a pattern 
by which all others may be read of that class. A 
few such passages cover the whole ground of what 
is termed by elocutionists rhetorical thought, and he 
who has once mastered these is in the proper way to 
improvement. 

We would not be understood by these remarks 
to discard extensive practice. The calling of words 
readily is the basis of good reading, and the pupil 
needs much exercise in acquiring the habit. But if 
he first understand the meaning of the words he 
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calla^ and enters fully into the spirit of the thought^ 
the way, instead of being barren and gloomy, is joy- 
ous and delightful, cheered by the odors of flowers, 
the music of the grove and the companionship of 
nature, living and animated. A word whose mean- 
ing he knows and whose force he appreciates, is 
at once remembered, and is ever after hailed with 
familiarity; whereas a word or phrase which he 
fails to understand, is encountered a thousand times 
with the same vacant stare. We need reading 
books so graded and suited to the wants of scholars, 
that at every stage the pupil may have something 
adapted to his capacity and capable of interesting 
him. He can then appreciate the value of inton- 
ation in communicating thought, can practice calling 
words understandingly, and much time may be 
saved. 

The final object of vocal culture is to make our 
reading and speaking effective. It may not make 
every one equally impressive, but no one can doubt 
that careful training improves the utterance of all. 
The proper modulation of the voice, adapting it to the 
sentiment and the emotions it is capable of awaken- 
ing, and sustaining .the tone with the proper degree 
of force and energy, may be to a person a source of 
very great power. The child, by a natural gift and 
by imitation, may learn many pieces of music. Its 
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performances may be touching and pathetic and be 
tolerably, correct, yet the lack of systematic culture 
in giving power and expression is at once detected, 
and the singing is pronounced puerih. In reading, 
as in music, it requires much practice to acquire 
great skill. The minstrel made many a disgraceful 
fidlure and discordant sound, and long 

^ Amid thQ strings his fingers strayed, 
And an uncertain warbling made/' 

before the hand had caught the cunning of the art> 
and 

"In varying cadence, soft or strong, 
He swept the sounding chords along.** 

What culture can do for the singer, it can also do 
for the reader and the speaker. It requires many 
lessons to teach a singer to open his mouth. He 
must know the value of a full round volume of 
voice, of loud and heavy strains^ and of those which 
are soft and light. He must with many tedious 
strokes beat the air to right and left, and up and 
down, and with exactness measure time. . It _ is 
equally necessary that the person who would read 
well should learn the use of all these elements, for 
it is these that give the speaker the command of 
force and power. 

The value of systematic culture to the singer i9 
now ^nerally felt and appreciated. We have mn- 
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sical festivals and conyentions, in whicli it is the busi- 
ness of the conductor to train the voices of the mem- 
bers in expression, to draw out those powers which 
have never been reached by the ordinary course of 
instruction. An impulse was given to the progress 
of this noble science by the visit of Jenny Lind to 
this country. The power which the human voice 
may be made to exert upon the mind when duly 
cultivated was admirably illustrated in her perform- 
ances. Wherever she sang, crowds pressed to hear 
her. Sums of money, which for almost any other 
purpose would have been considered the height of 
extravagance, were freely paid. Captivated by those 
bewitching charms of voice which she displayed, 
breathless thousands gazed and listened with delight. 
Such wealth of variety, such melody of utterance, 
such sweetness of tone, and the inimitable command 
of the most delicate expression, is the rare attain- 
ment of mortals. Her songs, — at times mild as the 
morning zephyr, playful as the twitter of the swal- 
low, soft as the c:>oing of the dove, at others wild 
and piercing as the shrieks which express the fancies 
that revel in the wild girl's brain, — summoned from 
almost every city in our nation delighted and admir- 
ing multitudes. 

It is difl&cult to comprehend how it is possible for 
a mortal spirit to exert such unbounded sway. The 
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secret will be found in the elaborate cultivation of 
the faculties to which her early life was given. 
Those melting tones did not burst spontaneous from 
her lips. It was not instinctive utterance, like the 
song of the young nightingale that for the first time 
opes its tender throat. That capacity which she 
possesses is the fruit of long hours of weariness 
and toil. Practice and unceasing effort yvere the 
elements' of her success and enviable feme. While 
her young companions threaded the streets, or dozed 
upon their pillows, she was 

" at her work and her stem hours." 

Gifted by nature with a delicate ear, all those tones 
unusually sweet, expressive and forcible, which had 
pleased her youthful fancy, still lingered in her mind, 
and when alone with her worn instruments of sound, 
she varied, combined, and practiced them till the 
pallor of her cheek spoke her devotion, and her 
wasted energies cried for relaxation from intensity 
of toil. With a diligence scarcely paralleled, she 
pursued the vocation which she loved, till she drew 
forth from that voice of unknown and unmeasured 
power, her matchless songs 

** In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn oot^ 
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With wanton heed and giddj cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony." 

The counterpart of the visit of Jenny Lind to 
this country, was that of Hungary's unfortunate 
exile. Both were eminent examples of the power 
which the human voice is capable of displaying. 
Song was the instrument of the one, eloquence of 
the other. It was not the novelty of seeing and of 
hearing a foreigner, or merely sympathy for him in 
his misfortune, that drew crowds of our nation's 
proudest sons about him. But it was the resistless 
power of his eloquence — that marshaling of words 
into harmonious phrase which captivated the soul of 
the hearer — those bursts of passion for the rights 
of the injured and the oppressed — those withering 
words of satire, and exclamations of reproach and 
denunciation against the oppressor's wrong and the 
"proud man's contumely," which, could they have 
heard who had been guilty of grinding out with iron 
heel the last life spark of his native laud, would have 
inspired the vain attempt to stifle the workings of 
their coward consciences, and caused 

" Theur knotted and combined locks to part" 

The young and ,the old, the grave and the gay 
everywhere, who heard, universally feel and express 
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a satisfaction that it has been their fortune to have 
listened to those miraculous displays of eloquence 
which were exhibited by that unfortunate exile. His 
progress through this country was a triumph, prouder 
than that of a conqueror. It was a triumph of elo- 
quence I A triumph of one mind over many minds I 
A triumph of the tongue I Nor was this the spon- 
taneous and natural outburst of untutored, unbridled 
genius. It was the fruit of long, lonely hours of 
weariness and toil in the dungeons of his enemies. 
In a cold prison house, in a damp cell, with no books 
but an English grammar and a Shakspeare, he caught 
the inspiring breath of eloquence. There he famil- 
iarized himself with words of power and energy and 
might. During those dark and dismal hours, ho 
gained the rudiments of the English tongue; and 
those conceptions, — endued with such pathos and sub- 
limity as alone characterize the spirit of the great 
English bard, and which were so congenial to his 
.own, — were the "studies" of his repeated brilliant 
efforts. 

The objection is urged by some to any attempt at 
vocal training, on the ground that it induces an arti- 
ficial and affected style of speaking. The principles 
of elocution are all discarded, and the rulas for the 
government of the voice, and the notation for its 
guidance which are employed in many elementary 
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reading books are wholly rejected. It is repulsive to 
many to hear the word culture in connection with 
that of oratory. It is more congenial to think of the 
orator as a genius, to believe him, like the poet, 
"bom, not made." But such was not the experience 
of Demosthenes, beyond comparison the greatest or- 
ator of all ancient times. Without culture he was 
awkward and unnatural in his manners when speak- 
ing. He had the habit of throwing one shoulder 
higher than the other. The features of his face were 
distorted into unseemly grimaces. He stammered, and 
his voice was small and feeble. It would seem dis- 
heartening for a man with all these physical defects 
to attempt to excel in eloquence. Yet by systematic 
training, these seeming insurmountable obstacles* 

• When Demosthenes was about sixteen years of age his curiosity 
was attracted by a trial ui which Callistratus pleaded and won a causQ 
of considerable importance. The eloquence which procured and the 
acclamations Which followed his success, so inflamed the young Athe- 
nian, that he determined to devote himself thenceforward to the 
assiduous study of oratory. At the age of seventeen he appeared before 
the public tribunals, and pronounced against his faithless guardians^ 
and against a debtor to his father's estate, five orations which were 
crowned with complete success. These discourses^ in all probability, 
had received the finishing touches from Isasos, under whom Demos- 
thenes continued to study for the space of four years after he had 
reached bis majority. An opemng so brilliantly successful, embold- 
ened the young orator, as may well be supposed, to speak before the 
people ; but when he made the attempt^ his feeble and stammering 
voice, his interrupted respiration, his imgraceful gestures, and his ill 
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were overcome, and lie rose to the first place in elo- 
quence. His industry in breaking up bad habits, 
and in learning and cultivating correct ones, is such 



arranged periods, brought upon him general ridicule. Eetuming home 
in. the^utmost distress, he was reanimated by the kind aid of the actor 
Satyrus, who, having requested Demosthenes to repeat some passage 
fix)m a dramatic poet, pronounced the same extract after him, with so 
much correctness of enunciation and in a manner so true to nature^ 
that it appeared to the young orator to be quite another passage. Con- 
vinced, thereupon, how much grace and persuasive power, a proper 
enunciation and manner added to the best oration, he resolved to cor- 
rect the deficiencies of his youth, and accomplished this with a zeal and 
a perseverance which have passed into a proverb. How deeply he 
commands our respect and admiration by his struggles to overcome 
his natural infirmities, and remove the impressions produced by his first 
appearance before his assembled countrymen I He was not indebted 
for the glory he acquired either to the bounty of nature or the £kvor 
of circumstances, but to the inherent strength of his own unconquer- 
able will. To free himself from stammering, he spoke with pebbles in 
his mouth, a report resting on the authority of Demetrius Phalerius^ 
his contemporary. It also appeared that he was unable to articulate 
clearly the letter E, but he vanquished that difficulty most perfectly; 
for Cicero, says, " exercitatione fecisse ut plenissune diceret." He 
removed the distortion of features, which accompanied his utterance^ 
by watching the movements of his countenance in a muror ; and a 
naked sword was suspended over his left shoulder while Ix) was de- 
claiming in private, to prevent its rising above the level of the right. 
That his enunciation might be loud and full of emphasis, he fi-equeutiy 
ran up the steepest and most uneven walks, an exercise by which his 
voice acquired both force and energy ; and on the sea shore, when the 
waves were violently agitated, he declaimed aloud, to accustom him- 
self to the noise and tumult of a public assembly. He constructed a 
subterranean study, where he would often stay two or three months 
together, shaving one side of his head, that^ in case he should wish to 
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as we always find associated with eminent success^ 
The idea, that great ability is independent of faithful 
industry in accomplishing great results, is a relic of 
superstition which the light of a wiser faith has not 
wholly dissipated. The same argument, which is 
brought against the cultivation of the voice, might 
with equal propriety be urged against the cultivation 
of manners. It being desirable that our children 
should possess easy and natural habits of address, 
we might expect by this process of reasoning, that 
neglect would be the surest means of attaining this 
end. The absurdity of such a conclusion becomes 
apparent upon a moment's reflection. 



go abroad, the shame of appearmg in that condition might keep him 
within. In this solitary retreat, by the light of his lamp, he copied 
and recopied, ten times at least, the orations scattered throughout the 
history of Thucydides, for the purpose of moulding his own style after 
so pure a modeL Whatever may be the truth of these several reports, 
Demosthenes got credit for the most indefatigable labor in the acquis!* 
tion of his art. His enemies at a subsequent period of his career, at* 
tempted to ridicule this extraordinary industry, by remarking that all 
his arguments " smelt of the lamp," and they eagerly embraced the 
opportunity of denying him the possession of natural talents. A ma* 
licious opinion like this would easily find credit ; for, since it is ac- 
knowledged on all hands, that all successful men who are naturally 
dull muft be industrious, the converse of the proposition grows into 
repute, and it is inferred that all men who are industrious must be 
dulL The accusation against Demosthenes seems to have rested 
chiefly on his known reluctajuco to spe^ without preparation. — An* 
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Transfer a rustic lad who has never seen much of 
life and society, but the disorderly kitchen scenes in 
a log cabin, and whose most familiar acquaintance 
extends only to his implements of husbandly, dressed 
in his best sheep's-grey, to a nice drawing-room 
where cultivated society is assembled, and the trepi- 
dation which he evinces and the awkwardness which 
characterizes every movement, show in his entire de- 
portment and in every feature of his countenance 
the embarassment by which he is oppressed. His 
face glows with confusion, his hands instinctively 
seek the pockets, and his legs tremble and smite 
against each other as though they too would seek 
a place of concealment. In this picture we have 
none of the effects of culture. Nothing is artificiaL 
It is the action of a spirit under the simple teachings 
of nature. But how is it with the hoy who has been 
carefully instructed in the principles of good breed- 
ing, and in the practice of the best society ? His 
deportment in company does not attract attention. 
His manners seem to set easily upon him. If he is 
introduced into a gentleman's drawing-room, he ad- 
vances with an elastic step, and salutes the company 
with modest grace. His manners are pronounced 



easy and natural. But it is that kind of naturalness 
which is acquired by care and culture. It is the ease 
which flows from unremitting attention to the cor- 
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rection of errors, and the improvement of habits 
which nature has ungraciously imposed upon us. It 
is that ease, which though originally the effect of 
discipline, when it has once become habitual, has a 
more natural appearance than any movement which 
untutored nature can produce. The sentiment of 
Pope, 

" That ease in writing flows from art, not chance," 

is equally true of manners, and of every accomplish- 
ment which we esteem. 

The same principles are applicable to vocal cul- 
ture. That ease and naturalness of expression which 
we so much admire in eloquence and in common 
conversation, is usually the result of careful culture, 
and that which seems the artless flow of language is 
itself the result of art. Our physical natures are 
subject to the same laws. Culture produces power. 
The athletee, who contended for the prize in the 
great national games of Greece, understood its value 
and gave' their lives to preparation. And he who 
engaged in the contests, soon learned that it was the 
boxer who had acquired most skill, and not the one 
who had the most brute force, who could deal the 
blow with the greatest effect. Every fact and every 
analogy teach us that culture of the voice, study 
of correct habits, admiration of the best models, and 
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persistence in practice, will be rewarded with their 
legitimate fruits. Demosthenes by the sea shore, 
with the pebbles in his mouth, or clambering up 
the steep of some beetling cliflf, or by his lonely 
lamp in his secluded cell, are world-renowned ex- 
amples of devotion to eloquence, which will ever be 
connected with the merited success of that immortal 
orator. 

In a piece which embraces many of the principles 
of rhetorical reading, there is special necessity of 
being able to enter into the spirit of it. It is im- 
possible for us to read properly and with effect, that 
which we do not understand. There is no culture 
of the voice that can be of any avail, until we fully 
appreciate this principle. It has been observed, in 
the early part of this lecture, that reading or delivery 
consisted in communicating by the tones of the voice 
the thought as it was conceived by the author. The 
first object then to be accomplished is to become 
fully imbued with the thoiight and spirit of the 
writer. The voice at once indicates whether we feel 
intensely or not. An audience readily detect if we 
earnestly mean what we say. If then the voice bo 
readily betrays the state of the feelings, it is of im- 
portance, in order to make it effective, that we study 
to place ourselves in the position of the writer. 
When we properly appreciate the opinions we utterj 
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it inspires the whole person, and makes every look 
and feature speak for ns. Demosthenes felt the 
force of this truth, for when asked what in his opin- 
ion was the first requisite in oratory, he replied de- 
livery. And when asked what were the second and 
the third requisites, he made the same answer. 
Without doubt one of the principal elements of his 
success was his ability to enter fully into the spirit of 
what he said, of feeling with all the intensity of his 
nature those thoughts which he meditated with such 
elaborate care. 

In this^ probably, consisted the great power of Mr, 
Garrick. It is safe to say that he never made an 
audience intensely feel that which he did not first in- 
tensely feel himselfi Tragedy is the highest order 
of rhetorical reading, and no person can properly 
read or speak it, till he feels the passions that fired 
the bosoms of the persons represented. Fielding, 
that faithful delineator of character, has aptly repre- 
sented the effect of Mr. Garrick's speaking upon the 
common mind, in that passage in his " Tom Jones" 
in which Jones and Mrs. Miller are represented as 
taking Partridge, a young man from the country, to 
hear Garrick in the character of Hamlet. 

** Partridge gave that character to Mr. Garrick 
which he had denied to Jones, and fell into so vio- 
lent a trembling that his knees knocked against each 
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other. Jones asked him what was the matter, and 
whether he was afraid of the warrior upon the stage. 
*0, la, sir,' said he, il perceive now it is what you 
told me. I am not afraid of anj thing, for I know it 
is but a play ; and if it was really a ghost, it could 
do one no harm^ at such a distance and in so much 
company ; and yet, if I was frightened, I am not the 
only person.' ^ Why, who,' cries Jones, * dost thou 
take to be such a coward here, besides thyself?' 
* Nay, an you may call me coward, if you will ; but 
if that little man there, upon the stage, is not fright- 
ened, I never saw any man frightened in my life.' . . . 
Partridge sat with his eyes partly fixed on the ghost, 
and partly on Hamlet, and with his mouth open; 
the same passions that succeeded each other in Ham- 
let, succeeded likewise in him. 

" At the conclusion of the scene. Partridge says to 
Jones, ' It is natural to be surprised at such things, 
though I know there is nothing in them ; not that it 
was the ghost that surprised me neither ; but when 
I saw the little man so frightened himself, it was that 
which took hold of me.' * And dost thou imagine, 
then,' cries Jones, 'that he was really frightened?' 
'Nay, sir,' said Partridge, 'did not you yourself ob- 
serve afterwards, when he foimd it was his own fitth- 
er's spirit, how his fear forsook him by degrees, 
and he was struck dumb with sorrow, as it were, 
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just as I sliould have been, had it been my own 
case.' 

" Little more worth remembering occurred during 
the play, at the end of which, Jones asked him 
which of the players he liked best To this, he an- 
swered, with some appearance of indignation, * The 
king, without doubt.' 'Indeed!' answered Mrs. Mil- 
ler, ' you are not of the same opinion as the town ; 
for th«y are all agreed that Hamlet is acted by the 
best player that was ever on the stage.' *He the 
best plaj^erl' cries Partridge, with a contemptuous 
sneer ; ' why, I could act as well as he myself. I am 
sure if I had seen a ghost, 1 should have looked in 
the very same manner, and done just as he did. 
And then, to be sure, in that scene, as you called it, 
between him and his mother, where you told me he 
acted so fine, why. Lord help me, any man — that is, 
any good man, that had such a mother, would have 
done exactly the same. I know you are only jok- 
ing, madam ; though I never was at a play in Lon- 
don, yet I have seen acting before, in the country ; 
and the king for my money ; he speaks all his words 
distinctly, and half as loud again as the other. • Any- 
body may See he is an actor.' " 

In this excellent representation of character, is seen 
the effect produced upon the ingenuous mind, by one 
who successfully enters into the spirit of what he says ; 
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who exaibits the same feeling and passion which 
would be produced upon one who should meet in 
real life what he experiences in the play. In this 
art, Garrick preeminently excelled. In his speaking, 
we see the effect of personating with fidelity the 
character which he represents. His words, the tones 
of his voice in harmony with the look, the features, 
the whole person,* speak to us, and we are made 
to feel all the emotions that succeed each other in 
his mind, as the great poet himself first conceived 
them. Partridge, in the simplicity of his unsophis- 
ticated nature, is unable to keep up the distinction 
between fiction and reality. He trembles when he 
sees the little man upon the stage tremble. Like the 
child who weeps and sobs over the story of the Chil- 
dren in the "Wood, he is moved with sorrow, as 
though the play were a passage in real life. For this 
reason, his judgment of the relative merits of the 
speakers is false. To his simple and untutored feel- 
ings, the performer who acts as though every thing 
in the scene were real, seems to him to show no skill 
or art, and exhibits no special excellence deserving 
of praise ; but only speaks just as any one would 
speak who is afraid, or pleased, or angry. But the 
mouthing performer who personates the king, and 
speaks his words half as loud again as the others, 
and is the person whom we never meet in life, is to 
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him the great actor. The agitation and trembling of 
Partridge are a lasting tribute to the eloquence and 
power of Mr. Garrick ; but his criticisms must ever 
excite merriment for their simplicity. 

We learn from this illustration, that to enter into 
the spirit of what we say, requires no seeming effort, 
but, on the contrary, the greatest ease. If culture 
of the voice induces a style like that displayed by 
the performer of the king's part, it can not be too 
much despised and discarded. To one who has not 
a mind capable of understanding the thought and 
feeling of an author, vocal training may produce 
this effect. The culture which we have advocated is 
not the universal panacea for imperfect delivery. It 
only operates favorably upon those who have souls 
to appreciate feeling and beauty. If it be made to 
serve as the curb to our passions, if it enables us 
to bring the voice, with all its energy and power, un- 
der complete control of a correct taste, if it yield us 
that fruit which is denominated skill, then it deserves 
our highest commendation. 

It should be the aim in all our practice, to secure 
ease and simplicity in the style of speaking. Some 
of the greatest efforts of human genius, which are 
looked upon as masterpieces of eloquence, are con- 
ceived in the plainest stj^le. Perhaps history fur- 
nishes no better example of the truth of this princi- 
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pie, than is presented by the poet in the funeral ora- 
tion of Antony over the corpse of Csesar. All Rome 
was in commotion. Caesar had been stabbed, while 
sitting upon bis throne in the senate-house in the 
presence of that august assembly, a Boman Senate. 
All business was stopped. The people were filled 
with consternation and horror at the perpetration df 
the bloody deed. Under these circumstances, An- 
tony, the friend of Caesar, carries the dead body, just 
as the conspirators had left it, to the forum, and in 
presence of a vast concourse of the people speaks in 
his funeral. He recounts the martial deeds of Caesar; 
and what he has dona for the greatness and the glory 
of Eome ; and when he tells them of the love they 
♦once bore to Caesar, his heart swells and chokes his 
utterance. He descends from the pulpit; raises up 
the dead body of his friend ; shows them the rents 
in the bloody mantle ; and tells them of the first time 
ever Caesar put it on. It was a summer's evening 
in his tent, after that bloody day on which he had 
gained one of those signal victories which were the 
glory and the pride of Rome. He tears aside the 
bloody mantle and 

'* Shows them sweet Caesar^s wounds, pooi, poor, dumb mou1h% 
And bids them speak for him." 

He tells them of the will of Caesar, and how he had 
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remembered the poor people and given them all his 
private walks and arbors, and new planted orchards 
on the, banks of Tiber. 

The effort is successful. The effect is overwhelm- 
ing. The populace had come rejoicing at the murder 
of Caesar; they go away bearing his corpse in triumph 
and swearing revenge and death upon the heads of 
the conspirators. They came burning with hatred 
and indignation at the very name of Caesar ; they 
go awav with such love and reverence for him, 

'* That they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 
Yea^ beg a hair of him for memory, 
And dying, mention it in their wills." 

The elements of his success are apparent. Those 
qualities which have been presented are the basis of 
its merit. This passage in Shakspeare has always 
been admired as a choice specimen of eloquence on 
account of its homely simplicity. The topics are so 
artfully managed and so aptly chosen, that it seems 
to be the spontaneous, unpremeditated expression of 
his feelings. It is perfectly natural, and seems to be 
just what we ourselves would have said under those 
circumstances, And yet it is that kind of natural- 
ness that is the result of art. It is that facility and 
ease, apparently unattended by, effort, which \iC6 do- 
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nominate skill. It is characterized in all its parts by 
the utmost simplicity. The speaker keeps himself 
entirely out of sight of his hearers. They are not 
aware that he is the agent that moves their feelings. 
Like the glass that brings the star near to us, we are 
unconscious of its presence in our eagerness to view 
the object. He declares, and they believe it, 

" I am no orator as Bnitus is ; 
But^ as you know me all, a plain blunt man 
That love my friend ; 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action nor utterance, nor the power of speech 
To stir men*s blood ; I only speak right on, 
And tell you that which you yourselves do know." 

But in that very seeming simplicity of style, and that 
ease and naturalness in the choice of topics, he steals 
away their hearts, and leads them captive wheresoe'er 
he will. He rouses their passions, he nerves them to 
revenge, 

" a nd puts a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that would nioye 
The stones of Borne to rise and mutiny." 

In writing and in manners, the simplicity upon 
which we have dwelt is that quality that is last de- 
veloped. The young composer acquires every other 
element known to rhetoricians before he learns that 
most important one of all, to use simple language in 
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simple style. The youtli who begins to move in 
company, makes many mortifying failures before he 
learns the golden mean between stiff and awkward 
manners, the result of diffidence, and that over-much 
politeness which characterizes the egotistic and self- 
Mitisfied spirit. So in the education of the voice. 
This simplicity and plainness of utterance which 
M always found in our most successful speakers, 
ii iLe last grace of speech to be acquired* 

Tto elements which we have now noticed, are the 
ones to which careful attention should be given in a 
systemtid3 training of the voice. Speech is among 
the no'Ll3i'«v of the gifts which Heaven has been 
pleased to Vestow upon man; and it was not be- 
stowed, as & wily diplomatist has observed, to con- 
ceal our thoughts, but to enable us to hold ingenu- 
ous and delightful communion with each other. It 
is that gift which distinguishes man from aU other 
created beings, and enables him to fill up the meas- 
ure of existence with sociality, and thus diversify 
and gladden its otherwise unendurable monotony. 

The limit to the improvement of the voice, like 
that of the mind itself, is indefinite. It is an instru- 
ment of great power and compass, capable of excit- 
ing the most intense grief and ungovernable joy ; of 
electrifying a people with patriotic enthusiasm, and 
of paralyzing the heart with appalling fear; of 
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touching, as witli an unseen hand, sympathies for the 
sorrowing and pity for distress, and moving the ten- 
derest feelings of maternal love. 

It is the duty of every one to give the voice the 
most careful training. It is a shame for a man to 
possess a gift so inestimable, and not be able, on ac- 
count of a defect in early education, to use it with 
taste and propriety. Its culture should form a prom- 
inent part in the instruction imparted in all our schools. 
It should be constantly subjected during youth to 
that exercise which wiU strengthen it, and should 
not be left to neglect even to the latest years of life. 



LECTURE V. 

THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. 

■pvUEING the latter part of the last century, a club 
AJ of literary gentlemen in London were accus- 
tomed weekly to sup together. From my earliest 
leading, I have always been attracted by the charms 
which seemed to cluster about it. They were brought 
together because their tastes and their attainments 
were congenial. Their learning and discrimination 
were so far superior to the society which they en- 
countered in the daily walks of the world, that it 
was cheering to meet with mutual appreciation and 
sympathy. They met for a social interchange of opin- 
ions. They cast, as into a common treasury, the cu^ 
riosities of literature which they had chanced to pick 
up in their daily reading. They discussed the mer- 
its of authors. They talked of current events, and 
criticised with unrestrained freedom the measures of 
parties. They read to eacb other fragments of those 
literary productions upon which they chanced to be 
engaged, and commented upon their beauties and de- 
fects. Sometimes the party was convulsed witb mer- 
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riment, at others it was wrapped in the most pro- 
found attention, as they discoursed of the principles 
of morality, and those sublime truths which exalted 
intellects have searched out. The hours were agree- 
ably varied by the light artillery of wit, and humor, 
and satire, and anon by the heavy ordnance of rea- 
son and solid argumentation. The members of that 
club were men of rare ability. Their writings 
have made and will keep the literature of England 
respectable throughout the world in all coming 
time. 

The leading peculiarity, the crowning excellence 
of this school of literary men, was their great skill 
in the use of language. It is true, they had won dis- 
tinction in their specialties. Every Englishman will 
point with pride to Burke, as the first of English or- 
ators. Johnson is the moralist and the lexicographer. 
Goldsmith is the pleasant bard ; Reynolds the painter, 
and Garrick the actor. They are not, however, in 
these departments, preeminently models ; but when 
we select for patterns of purity and elegance of 
English style, we unhesitatingly produce ^the genial 
writings of Goldsmith, the finished periods of John- 
son, and the magnificent speeches of Burke. 

For eminence in conversational power, for social 
entertainment, for enlightened opinions in the vari- 
ouB departments of high art, that club has never 
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been surpassed or equaled. Among its tnemberS| 
the acknowledged liead was Dr. Jolinson. Though 
mingling in social intercourse as equals, he acted 
the monarch. When he essayed to speak, all other 
tongues were silent, and while he had aught to say, 
no other entertainment was desired. This superiority 
was not due to him preeminently for the soundness, 
of his opinions ; for his notions were often eccentric, 
and his unconquerable prejudices frequently allured 
him into false positions. But his strength was in his 
great skill in the use of language. The art in which 
he excelled all others, and by which he inspired his 
friends and admirers with respect and reverence, was 
in his power of expression. It enabled him to in- 
vest his thoughts with unusual interest. There was 
a loftiness and a nobility in his style of conversation, 
which his companions could not assume. All his 
thoughts were marked with that peculiar charm 
whicb the great master painters, by a rare combi- 
nation of colors, give to their pictures. 

The importance of the gift of language, and the 
necessity of its study and cultivation, are frequently 
underrated. In the modem systems of education, 
the attempt is made to treasure up vast stores of 
knowledge, and to fathom the intricacies of the. 
abstruse sciences at the expense of the study of la^n- 
guage. Since the results of the recent researches in 
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the natural sciences have been published to the 
world, and the unparalleled progress of -the arts has 
caused increasing demands for knowledge in prac- 
tical mechanics and civil engineering, the study of 
language has fallen into the background; and the 
use of the ancient languages as a part of a system 
of academic culture, which has had the countenance 
and approval of a long line of generations, is now 
scouted by many, as a barbarous relic of a bygone 
age. 

The comparative importance of the study of lan- 
guage may be inferred from our wants as intelligent 
and communicative beings. There are two general 
purposes of education — to teach us to think, and to 
express our thoughts. The former is the basis ; for 
if we use language without thought, we either speak 
well by accident, or we speak foolishly and bring 
shame upon ourselves by the use of the gift. The 
latter is equally essential, practically considered ; for 
although we might learn facts and be able to con- 
struct arguments, we could not make use of them in- 
telligibly beyond the narrow limits of our own minds. 
The cattle upon the hills may be burdened with 
many ponderous thoughts, but no one knows of 
them. 

A successful system of education ministers to our 
wants in both these essentials. The study of the 
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natural sciences acquaints us with &cts. They give 
us knowledge of objects by which we are immedi« 
ately surrounded in nature, and with which we havo 
constantly to do in life. Much that is curious and 
wonderful in the designs of the Creator is brought 
to light through the disclosures which they make to 
us. We learn that the air we breathe is composed 
according to the nicest system of weight and meas- 
ure ; that its capacity for moisture, for heat and cold, 
Qud the more subtle fluids, is subject to fixed and in- 
variable laws; that the &una and flora upon the 
surface of the earth, are distributed through the dif- 
ferent parallels of latitude, and the low and high ele- 
vations of the same latitude, upon the law of adap- 
tation ; that there is a correspondence in structure 
between the paw of the lion, the fin of the whale, 
the wing of the bird, and the hand of man. Nothing 
• .can be more useful or interesting to the human mind 
than such facts as these. They afford us fruitful 
materials for thought and contemplation. We may 
conceive of a human being using no other or higher 
powers of mind than those necessary for investigat- 
ing and recording facts, for noting and observing 
such truths as these we have mentioned, and satis- 
fied with these acquirements. 
- If we advance a step further, we come to the math- 
ematics and logic, the latter comprising the theory 
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and the former the practice of the same art. By 
these we are taught to use the reasoning faculties in 
passing from the known to the unknown. I have 
said that the natural sciences acquaint us with 
facts. The mathematics make us familiar with the 
process by which we pass from these facts to other 
and new knowledge. When to the faculty of search- 
ing facts, arranging them, and treasuring them as 
data, we add the power of syllogistio reasoning, we 
greatly enlarge the power and capability of the mind, 
and indefinitely extend the field of its operations. 

But if the education to which we trust for the 
formation of our intellectual characters stop here, we 
perceive that it would be decidedly defective. A 
man may acquaint himself with all that has been 
observed in nature, or constructed in art ; he may go 
back in the history of the world to the period of fog 
and vapor, and come on up through the slime and 
mud of the ages ; he may be thoroughly skilled in 
all the processes of reasoning, and be familiar with 
the progress of philosophy and the history of opin- 
ions ; and yet he may be unable to express the re- 
sults of his studies with such taste, precision, and iac- 
curacy as to commend them to the minds of schol- 
ars. Dr. Johnson had no better judgment or more 
sound sense than many men of his own or succeed- 
ing generations ; but his thoughts are embalmed in 
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the English language, because the style in which he 
has expressed them has met with almost universal 
commendation. 

. Hence we conclude that no system of education is 
complete, which does not provide for the successful 
cultivation of language. There seems to be a tend- 
ency in arranging the courses of study in our insti* 
tutions of learning, towards too great a preponder^ 
ance of branches in physical inquiry, which are 
dignified by the name of sciences, but which are as 
yet vague and ill-defined. This remark is by no 
means intended to discredit the ardor of research in 
this direction, but to question the propriety of mak- 
ing these inquiries in their crude state the subjects 
for a course of mental discipline. A single illustra- 
tion will show the progress of this tendency. Of the 
patronage which has been bestowed by the Smith- 
sonian Institution "for the diffusion of knowledge 
among men," no considerable portion has ever been 
given for investigation in any other department of 
knowledge than the natural sciences. The whole 
management of the institution has been under the 
control of men who make these sciences their spe- 
cialty. The memoirs of the several competitors have 
been disposed of upon this principle, and the public 
have received, as the yearly contributions of this 
mammoth institution for the "diffusion of knowl* 
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edge among men," a single volume of indifferently 
written matter upon tbe shell-fish of some desert 
shore, or upon the language of a decaying tribe of 
Indians that has no literature, and can have no prac- 
tical value to anybody. The committees of award 
have been selected with an eye to this department 
alone, which would seem to preclude competition in 
any other field of inquiry. If the books which the 
Smithsonian Institution have published should stand 
as an index of the progress of knowledge among 
men for the last ten years, it would show progress in 
only one direction, and a meager result at that. 

The same spirit is manifested in many of our sem- 
inaries of learning. The time formerly given to the 
study of the languages has been shortened, or they 
have been entirely discarded, and a number of new 
branches in the natural sciences have been intro* 
duced. This latter step may be correct^ but the for- 
mer is at least questionable. If in the progress of 
knowledge new branches of study need to be em- 
ployed, then let the time for completing the whole be 
proportionately increased, instead of enlarging the 
field of inquiry in one department at the expense of 
another. 

Language originates in the necessities of our na- 
ture. We express our wants, we gratify desires by 
means of it. A national language is enlarged and 
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perfected, as the wants of that nation become more 
nnmerous and the capacity for satisfying them is 
increased. It rises to its greatest perfection and 
beauty, where civilization has been carried to its 
highest point, and the systems of mental culture 
are most complete. 

The branches of study which are most usually em- 
ployed for the cultivation of language, are grammar, 
rhetoric, and foreign languages, both ancient and 
modern. Grammar and rhetoric belong to the same 
class, and may be considered rather as passive than 
as active agents in enabling us to give expression to 
thought. They are not so much for the cultivation 
of ease and volubility, as a means to test the accuracy 
of language. They are to the writer and the speak- 
er what the square is to the joiner, the water-level 
and the plumb are to the builder. We sometimes 
meet with a man who speaks very grammatically 
who never saw the inside of a grammar— who com- 
poses with purity and elegance, and reasons logically, 
who knows nothing of the elements of style, of rhe- 
torical tropes and figures — ^who hardly knows the 
meaning of logic, and never heard of the Dialectics 
of Aristotle. This is possible, and yet he may be 
guihy of gross blunders without knowing them to be 
such, and without the knowledge to correct them. 
The joiner may put work together without the 
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square, and the builder may lay foundations without 
the level and the plumb ; but he has no means ta 
test the accuracy of his work. 

On the other hand, we not unfrequently encounter 
those who know a text-book in rhetoric from begin- 
ning to end, and can describe every trope and figure 
known, and yet can not construct a tasteful sentence. 
This is doubtless true, and it points to a defect in the 
manner in which these studies are taught. Fapils 
have been made to repeat rules and formulae, without 
having exercises in the practical use of them. They 
have been taught to give the part of speech of each ' 
word in the parsing lesson, the "government and 
rule for it," without ever dreaming that all this is to 
enable them to speak and w^rite the English language 
correctly ; and they would doubtless be unable to tell, 
if the question were propounded, whether man was 
made for grammar, or grammar for man. The great 
object of many a youth is to get through the text- 
book and into the Paradise Lost, and the height of 
his ambition is to be able to rattle off the lingo of 
what is termed a great parser. 

There are two legitimate results of studying gram- 
mar. It enables us in the first place to perceive the 
elements of a sentence and their offices. It shows 
us how to t^ke to pieces the thoughts of the best 
wxiteni^ and to discover the manner in wbicli thooB 
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sentences were made. It imparts a clear notion of 
the different shades of idea whicli snccessive added 
words and elements will give. We tlius acquire a 
nice discrimination in the use of language, and 
thereby form the habit of expressing our thoughts 
with accuracy and point. This part of grammar is 
termed Analysis. It has been treated with a master 
hand by Professor Green, in his " Analysis of the 
English Language." It is indeed a philosophic work 
and one of great merit. 

. The second result of this study is to enable us to 
take those elements which we have found to exist in 
a sentence, and to recompose them, and thus make 
sentences for ourselves. It not only teaches us what 
offices the several elements are designed to fill ; but 
what offices our own ingenuity can make them fill. 
Composition should be a much more frequent exer- 
cise than parsing, and should be interspersed with it. 

Taking sentences to pieces that have been well 
written, and writing sentences well ourselves, should 
be the chief business in the study of this science. 
And the learner should be reminded by each recur- 
xiug lesson, that the object is to learn to speak and 
write correctly, and that whatever does not conduce 
to this result is of but little value, 

Bhetoric should likewise be made a practical mat- 
tar.. Weaoia^times think we have done well for a 
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student when we make him recite the author used, 
and understand all the qualities of style and the 
figures of speech. But we are by no means sure 
that this will enable him to make a correct writer. 
He may have a very exact verbal knowledge of the 
concise and the verbose, of looseness and strength, 
of the comparison, the metaphor, the simile, synech- 
doche, ontonomasia and onomaitopeia, and yet he 
may be entirely innocent of their use. If we were 
to "teach a printer's apprentice to become a ready and 
skillful compositor,, we would not tie his hands be- 
hind him, and then lead him round and explain the 
use of the various objects employed in the different 
parts of the work — ^the compositor's stick, the fonts 
of type, with the lines and leads. For although h^ 
might by this means understand what was necessary 
to be done, yet he would be little better prepared to 
execute a fine job of work than before our instruc- 
tions commenced. But we would place the composi- 
tor's stick in his hands, put him to the font of type, 
and combine instruction with practice. When Mon- 
sieur Jourdain, in the French comedy, is told that he 
must bring his jaws very near together, and stretch 
the corners of his mouth towards his ears wheneveif 
he pronounced the vowel I, the direction seemed 
to the unsophisticated ignoramus like very profound 
learning. But whether the pupil was enabled to 
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give utterance to the sound any better after he had 
heard that learned rule than before, we are not in- 
formed. 

It may with safety be asserted, that a large ma- 
jority of those who study grammar do not reap the 
proper, the legitimate results. A person who learns 
to recite all the definitions of terms in grammar — ^to 
repeat the rules for the government of words— and 
to parse fluently in some poem, may acquire thereby 
some discipline of mind and habits of attention ; but 
these are only the subsidiary results. How many of 
those who study grammar improve in speaking and 
writing the English language, in any tolerable pro- 
portion to the time and effort expended, I submit to 
the good judgment of practical teachers to decide* 
The position which the study of grammar now occif- 
pies in many of our schools, is not very unlike that 
held by the steam engine in the early history of that 
invention, when nearly all the power was expended 
in moving the wheels and gearing necessary to its 
own motion. Until we as teachers, can learn to in- 
struct in the branches of grammar and rhetoric in 
such a manner that our pupils can bring into prac- 
tice what they learn, and shall have their energies 
directed to the great results which it is the design of 
those noble sciences to accomplish, we signally feiL 

The second means employed in our schools &t 
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improvement in speaking and writing, is the study 
of foreign languages. In the remarks which I am 
about to submit on the comparative value of the 
ancient languages, I shall not attempt to advocate 
the study of them on the ground of ancient prestige 
and renown ; I shall take no advantage of the fact 
that Milton and Pope, and Newton and Johnson, and 
Burke and Macaulay, and Webster and Prescott, the 
acknowledged leaders of their respective generations, 
were all ripe classical scholar. No principle of aris- 
tocracy should be brought to bear in keeping any 
study in a system of education longer than the best 
good of the pupil demands it. If the ancient lan- 
guages can not hold their place among the studies 
usually employed for acquiring a liberal culture, on 
their otvn merits, then let them give way to those 
whicb will better accomplish the purpose for which 
they are designed. Let every thing pertaining to. a 
course of study rest Upon this basis. 

I have said that grammar and rhetoric were pas- 
sive agents in enabling us to speak and write. These 
ftirnish us with rules and definitions by which we 
may 'determine whether our use of language be cor^ 
rect. The study of foreign languages, on the con- 
trary, is an active agent, which exercises us in the 
expression of our thoughts. It gives us power and 
£aenQjr in the use of words, and pxeoision in the ar- 
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Tangement of them. It is frequently impossible to 
translate a sentence so as to make it into good pure 
English, by giving the meaning of each word as 
found in the vocabularies ; but we can readily per- 
ceive what the meaning of the author was designed 
to be ; hence our ingenuity is taxed to select from 
our stock of words, those which will best express 
the particular shades of idea which we find in the 
original. We not unfrequently meet with a sen- 
tence in a foreign language, where the idea is ap- 
parent enough, but which gives us quite as much 
difficulty to put into good English as to word an 
original thought For this reason, I choose to call it 
an active agent in disciplining those faculties which 
are employed for the expression of our ideas. It 
aflEbrds us a rich experience in originating and 
framing forms of expression, and in adapting the 
words of our own language to choicest specimens 
of thought Hence the advantage of studying any 
foreign tongue, is to enable us to use our own with 
greater ease and accuracy. This is the great object 
which should ever be kept in view ; the end for the 
attainment of which our efforts should be directed. 
This so far transcends all others that it may be con- 
sidered the only real purpose for which any language 
is studied. It is rare that a person studies a lan- 
guage for the immediate purpose of coi\vq.i^^\\q>xl« 
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Of the thousands who acquire the modern languages 
in schools and colleges, the number is comparatively 
small who ever speak them with tolerable propriety, 
unless they mingle with those nations which use 
them. The culture to be derived from the study 
of a modern language is the same in kind as that 
from an ancient, only differing in degree. The 
former is more simple, the order of the words more 
nearly resembles our own, and there are fewer 
idioms in its construction. There is therefore less 
difficulty in translating it. Our judgment is not so 
much brought into exercise in selecting words, and 
arranging them in our minds so as to express the 
particular idea of the author we read, as in the 
ancient. Hence the culture to be derived from its 
study is less severe, and as a- consequence less power- 
ful and abiding in its influence upon our habits of 
expression. If none of the propositions in Gteometiy 
were more difficult to prove than that the three an- 
gles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, the 
labor would be comparatively easy, and the mental 
culture to be derived therefrom would be corre- 
spondingly small. But if we want a higher 6rder of 
discipline, we must grapple with those which are less 
elementary in their nature. li^ therefore, a person 
only wants a limited amount of culture in expressing 
his thoughts, or has not the time and means for more 
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extended studies, a modern language would, doubt- 
less, be more serviceable than an ancient ; and it is 
advisable for those who are intending to pursue the 
ancient languages to begin with some modern ; espe- 
cially for young persons and for ladies. The latter 
being easier, will serve as a stepping-stone to the 
more difficult. For this purpose there is probably 
none better than the French. It has the merit of 
precision and accuracy, and very much resembles in 
this particular the Greek. But it is not necessary to 
institute a comparison between the merits of the sev- 
eral modern languages — a subject rich in thought. 

A perfect system of education, as has been already 
observed, acquaints us with facts, with the processes 
of reasoning, and with the use of language. If it 
fails in either, it is defective. There is an objection 
sometimes raised to the study of the languages, on 
the plea that much time is wasted in the attempt to 
learn them, which might be more profitably expended 
upon other studies ; that innocent boys and girls are 
kept repeating the declensions and conjugations — 
the ^2c, hcec^ hoCj — bam, bo, bus, — ^'^ai, tu as, il a," when 
the time might be employed upon studies more con- 
genial and practical.* It is not difficult to excite 

* The memopy can be as well disciplined by treasuring up in its 
garner names of substances and their relations, which will be of real 
▼aliie.in lifist, and wifiicmt a knowledge of which, men and wo\!c^c^Vk 

8 
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derision in the minds of the young and the unedu- 
cated, by representing the ultimate end of the study 
of the languages to be the learning and repeating 
these senseless sounds. Upon the same principle, we 
might excite equal derision in the minds of this class 
by the cosines and abscissae in the Mathematics, by 
the barbarUf darii^ ferio^ laraliptony in Logic, or the 
MoUushSf JEntomostraca, TvbuUbranchiates, Oasteropods^ 
and Bhizopods in Zoology. Every science has its no- 
menclature. There are terms like these in all, which 
lure constantly recurring, which sound like a bar- 
barous jargon to those who know not their use. 
They are employed merely for convenience, and con- 
titute no real part of the study. In a language, 
we do not look upon the declensions and conju- 
gations as any part of the labor from which we 
are to derive the great advantage of studying it 
They are the media through which we look at the 
thought. They are merely the A B Cs of the sci- 
ence. "We learn these as a matter of course, *as we 



ought to be ashamed of themselves — as by repeating, till one is out 
of breath, ode, tode, or that subUme piece of philology and poetiy— 

From 0, are formed am and em. 
From 1, rarn^ rim^ rOj sse and semi 
Uf U8f and ruSf are formed from wn. 
All other parts from re do come— 
As hamf ho, rem. 

Address of R. P. ^iMina, D, Ik 

» .• 
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learn the definitions of terms, and the rules in gram- 
mar, or as a mechanic learns the names of his tools, 
and the printer the places where his types are kept. 

If by the objection (that time is wasted upon the 
ancient languages which might be more profitably 
spent tipon some other studies), is meant that other 
studies designed to cultivate language should be 
substituted in their place, then, let the value of those 
studies be tested, and if they are better adapted 
to secure the end desired, let the languages give 
place to them. I do not know that any such claim 
is made. If it be meant that the study of the lan- 
guages be discontinued* entirely, without any sub- 
stitute, and the time devoted to the mathematics and 

. » 

* " I will confirm my argument [in favor of the natural sciences] by 
the excellent and weighty authority of Professor Pierce^ of Cambridge. 
Li a letter written the last summer to Hon. Abbot Lawrence, founder 
of the scientific school connected with the university, in which he con- 
gratulates Mr. Lawrence upon the eminent success of the institution, 
he says (I quote from memory) : ' The school has demonstrated that a 
good education can be gained without classical studies.* Such an 
opinion, coming from the shades of the oldest university in the couii- 
try, is especially worthy of note. So far as mental disciplme is con- 
cerned, I have shown that the natural sciences are more efficient and 
attractive than the study of the languages ; that in studying the works 
of God we may do more for our intellectual culture than in studying 
the words of man. I now proceed to show that the knowledge which 
we gain in the study of the sciences is as much more valuable than 
that which we gain in the study of the languages, as its discipline is 
better.*'— -uiiiflreM qf RF. StObinB, D. D. 
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the sciences, then the gift of language would be neg- 
lectedf and that balance of mind which it is the bus-^ 
iness of education to strengthen and preserve, would 
be lost Again, if it is meant that too great a pro- 
portion of time is spent upon the languages, then let 
the time be readjusted and equalized, so that each 
class of studies may have its due share. Let no 
power perish through neglect K a man should 
keep either of his eyes shut continuously it would 
soon be enfeebled, and that beautiful and delicate 
organ would perish. We become culpable by neg- 
lect as much as by misuse. The cultivation of all 
the faculties should go on hand in hand. But, 
finally, if it be meant by this objection, that lime is 
squandered in attempting to acquire a knowledge of 
the languages without attaining the true object for 
which they should be studied, or even understanding 
what that object is, if it be meant that those who 
pursue them study to no profitable purpose, then I 
join hands with the objector, and declare the saying 
worthy of all acceptation. As I have already stated, 
there are but few of those who study English gram- 
mar in the way in which it was formerly taught in 
our common schools, who are enabled thereby to 
speak and write the English language more cor- 
rectly. So, of the vast number in our schools, and 
oniyersities who study the ancient languagesi bat a 
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small portion of them reap the rich frui's which 
the classics may be made to yield. Indeed, there are 
very many college degrees that stand for a very 
small amount of philosophical knowledge of the lan- 
guages. Students learn the declensions and conjuga- 
tions, a few of the rules for construction, the vocab- 
ulary definitions of the words, and then, as the ulti- 
iratum, to garble the thoughts of the classic writers 
in horrid English. They hobble along through the 
remainder of their course upon crutches, or such a 
staff as they can pick up by the way. 

We are aware that even this method yields a cer- 
tain amount of advantage. The pupil learns the de- 
rivation of many words, and gets a discipline of the 
memory and other faculties. But these are merely 
the incidental results, and can be attained much more 
readily and economically in other ways. The great 
business of cultivating power and expression — of ac- 
quiring exactness in the use of language — of study- 
ing the classics for the purpose of enabling us to 
communicate thoughts in our own language with 
greater ease and accuracy, is left untouched. The 
skill derived from seeing a thought in a foreign 
tongue, and making an expression to match it in our 
own, is not appreciated. This class of students 
would be much better off without the ancient lan« 
gmiges than with them. They squander and waste 
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mucli valuable time, that might be devoted' to labor 
in some useful and honest occupation. It is true that 
they absorb something of the caste and polish of the 
genuine students by mingling with them from day to 
day, but in the main, they get in lieu of a great good 
"which they seek, nought but a glorious cheat. This 
shocking waste of time and money, and of mental 
energy in a few instances, is susceptible of explana- 
tion. 

In the first place, a large number of those who fail 
are either persons of very moderate endowmoDts, 
who have not brains enough to learn an ancient lan- 
guage, and would be much more usefully employed 
if they were at home swingling flax, or they are the 
sons of rich men, who do not want a college educa- 
tion, but whom the aristocracy of the family requires 
to take a degree at the university. A much larger 
number, who have fair talents, who are anxious to 
become good linguists, and who are honest and faith- 
ful in the application of their energies to the accom- 
plishment of that purpose, make a signal and most 
shameful failure through the ignorance or negligence 
of teachers in not pointing out the true object of 
their labors, and the proper course to be pursued in 
order to attain it. The ghost of a good lady once 
appeared to her very dear friend, and on being asked 
if she was happy, replied that she had but one de- 
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Sire — ^that she miglit come back to earth and ask for- 
giveness for having attempted to teach what she did^ 
not know. 

When the scholar begins the study of a language, 
he has no idea of the work to be accomplished. H6 
sees before him nothing but the blackness of dark- 
ness, and often the shadows are very gloomy behind. 
He must therefore be governed in his efforts by his 
teacher. It is not in this study as in the mathemat- 
ics, where a scholar by himself will, if he be honest 
and earnest in his endeavors, rarely fail in pursuing 
the true course to the end contemplated. But in a 
language, he may expend much useless time and la- 
bor before he finds the direct road. Here there is 
need of the ingenuity and judgment of the instructor. 
He must direct the efforts of his pupils in learning 
those things which he can put to immediate use, and 
thus fasten them in the mind. Pupils are not unfi:e- 
quently compelled to begin the study of Latin, by 
learning from the grammar, principles, rules, excep- 
tions — one indiscriminate mass, without the remotest 
conception of their application, and frequently not 
knowing the meaning of the terms used, or the ex- 
amples which he is obliged verbally to commit. • This 
usage is parallel with that of teaching the A B Cs by 
calling the child up and giving him a daily dose of 
twenty-six barbarous-looking characters^ mth xudl^ 
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Iteard-of names, and requiring him to remembex 
them. 

Many of those who now denounce in unmeasured 
terms the study of the ancient languages, judge of 
the difficulties to be encountered in mastering the ra^ 
diments, by the senseless labors to which they them- 
selves were once subjected. The faults of the sys- 
tems of instruction are charged upon the studies 
themselves, upon which are bestowed curses loud 
and long. And it sometimes happens^ that those 
very powers which have been acquired by the most 
elaborate classical training, are employed in con- 
demning their use. Whenever I see such shameless 
ingratitude, I am forcibly reminded of the words of 
the dying Caesar, " Et tu, Brute /" 

There have of late been great advances made in 
conducting the study of the rudiments of the lan- 
guages. There are two general systems now in use. 
One is called the Ollendorff method, from the fact 
that he first introduced the leading features of the 
system into practice in his classes and afterward 
published them for the use of pupils in the German. 
Books upon that plan have since been prepared in 
nearly all the languages, both ancient and modern. 
The plan in that system is to put a thing into prac- 
tice as soon as it is learned^ and by constant repeti« 
tion acquire the habit of using it ccMrrectly. As booiip 
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as the pupil has learned a half dozen words of Latin, 
he begins to translate into English and to compose 
Latin. When he has learned a declension, he is re- 
quired to use the several cases till he has a practical 
knowledge of them. Each of the constructions pe- 
culiar to a language must be mastered, by the use of 
numerous examples in whith they are found, and he 
is then obliged to make sentences in which those con- 
structions shall be introduced. It will be seen at a 
glance that this is the most thorough and comprehen- 
sive course that can be pursued. By this, every thing 
is mastered as we proceed, and a pupil is prepared to 
read and compose at pleasure. 

By the other system, the student first learns the 
grammar, and then begins at once to translate. By 
this method he is obliged to learn many things with- 
out seeing their immediate use. He obtains an ac- 
quaintance with the various constructions only as he 
recognizes them in the author which he reads. In 
thus learning a language, he will be enabled to trans- 
late a classic work in a much shorter time than by 
any other, and if pursued under the guidance of a 
skillful teacher, may acquire a thorough knowledge 
of it. 

In deciding upon the comparative merits of the 

two systems, we should take into consideration tTa.^ 

maturitj of the Acuities to be used, lu wic\pca\si%^ 

8* 
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language, the memory is the one chieflj employed. 
We have all observed that in youth the memory dif- 
fers from that in later years. In youth, we can read- 
ily remember facts ; in manhood, we remember prin- 
ciples, facts being retained only as they are referred 
to principles. In youth, we gather the materials 
which we use when we ijpme to the period of reflec- 
tion. The mind in youth is more tenacious of facts 
than it is in manhood, while principles can scarcely 
be remembered because not comprehended; but in 
the prime of life we remember almost entirely by 
classifying our knowledge. 

From these facts, it would follow that the Ol- 
lendorff method is better suited to youthful minds, 
and that of beginning with the grammar to minds 
which have arrived at the period of maturity. 
The latter method, however, should never be ex- 
clusively used. The pupil should be exercised as 
he advances, in putting the facts and principles 
into practice. He should be taught to write in 
the language which he is learning, such sentences 
as will illustrate the use of the cases in the declen- 
sions, the moods and tenses in the conjugations, and 
all the difficult constructions in syntax. He will 
thus fix his knowledge, and understand its value.* 



*Itia scarcely necessary to add that the progress of the pupil will 
be greatly aooelerated by reducing loaa Vdoit\«^) «&^ «& Y^rsS^ 
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In acquiring the rudiments of a language, the stu* 
dent ought to be trained to habits of thoroughness 
and accuracy. Its laws and the principles of inter- 
pretation should be fully understood before he is al- 
lowed to look into a classic author. He should not 
only be able to explain all its peculiar constructions 
by reference to the rules of grammar, but he should 
be so familiar with them, that he can recognize them 
as old acquaintances. Then there is some satisfaction 
in reading a language, and the student can begin in 
an original author, and advance at once to the higher 
principles of interpretation and rhetorical criticism. 
He thus realizes the true design of studying it. But 
how numerous are the cases where a student rushes 
forward to Caesar and Virgil, and assumes the airs of 
a perfect man in language, before he is prepared to 
leave off his swaddling clothes, and instead of inter- 
preting upon the principles of construction, and be- 



to practice. From the necessity of the case, it is evident that much 
of the pupil's time must be occupied in learning rules. If, howoveri 
tlie teacher is confined to these alone, it becomes intolerably irksome. 
The mind struggles against it, and is willing quickly to forget what is 
associated with nothing but pain. It was formerly the practice to 
carry a boy through the Lathi grammar before he began to translate a 
word ; and months were consumed in this dry and repulsive labor. 
It would be no wonder, i^ under such a discipline, he learned to abom- 
inate the grammar, the language, and the mstructor togethsc. — Wav 
JaniPs Inid/edual Philosophy, page 2*?7. 
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cause he knows it is so, relies implicitly upon the 
Yankee's prerogative, and guesses it out. Such a 
course is fatal to scholarship. 

But there is not so great a liability to error in ac- 
quiring the rudiments of a language as in the subse- 
quent career of the student. Mastering the rudiments 
is, in a great measure, mechanical. It requires skUl 
on the part of the instructor, simply in introducing 
things to be learned at the right time, and of repeat- 
ing the matter accomplished at proper intervals ; and 
in this the teacher is much relieved if he use a text- 
book skillfully arranged, and based upon correct prin- " 
ciples. But when we come to the interpretation of 
an original classic author, there is needed the judg- 
ment and resources of a scholar ; not merely one who 
understands the matter himself, but who can initiate 
others into the mysteries. One great mistake that is 
made in this part of the work, consists in being con- 
tent with imparting rudimentary knowledge. Hence 
all the efforts through the whole course are directed 
to training in the grammatical structure of the lan- 
guage, and the derivation of words. 

Another error of a graver nature, consists in al- 
lowing students to translate a classic writer by calling 
the Latin words in their English order, and giving 
their vocabulary meanings. This can not properly 
be called translating, but gaxbllng. That can never 
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be a translation wliicli is not good pure English. 
There are two requisites for a translation ; the first 
is, that it have the spirit of the original, and still be 
correct English ; and second, that it be as strictly 
literal as the former condition will allow. By pur- 
suing the method indicated above, the student may 
give the meanings of the words, and still not realize 
the beauty and force of the sentence or paragraph 
which he is attempting to read. His whole attention 
is taken up with calling the words in two languages, 
and keeping an eye to the correspondence of con- 
struction. It is our object in studying a language, as 
has been already indicated, to cultivate the habit of 
making correct English sentences, of using language 
with ease and accuracy. There are many idioms in . 
every foreign tongue. If, in such phrases, we call 
the words and give their English meanings, though 
they may be given in the right case, mood, tense, 
number, and person, yet it would not convey the 
true idea, nor would it be good English. The pur* 
pose for which we are studying would be subverted ; 
for we should not be learning to use correct En- 
glish, but a mongrel. Ehetoricians have a term for 
this ; they call it an idiotism. It is from the trans- 
lation of idiomatic expressions that we derive the 
greatest^advantage. In these phrases we can usually 
discover tie meaning of the auttiox, wiA. oxxx \ti!^xs»«- 
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ity is taxed in order to frame the expression which 
shall properly translate it. This is the kind of 
discipline we need. Those who have had no 
lingual culture, often find a difficulty in expressing 
themselves properly. They have the thought in 
mind, their opinions are well matured, but they 
can not use the language which will accurately ex- 
press them, and they are obliged to appear to a 

- great disadvantage. The proper study of language 
is designed to remove this defect, and to give power 
and pointedness'of expression. But if the pupil is 
allowed to make translations as indicated above, it 
has the tendency to cultivate the habil of looseness 
and inaccuracy, the habit above all others which we 
need to correct. A foreign language studied in this 
way, instead of conferring a good, inflicts upon us a 
decided injury, and the less time thus spent, the bet- 
ter. The best period of youth is lost in laboring for 
that which we fail to get The pupil may seek with 
diligence, and labor with earnestness^ but the apple 
tarns to ashes in his mouth. 

After having thoroughly mastered the rudiments, 
the most efficient way of reaping the largest results 
from translating, is to take a whole clause or para, 
graph into the mind at once, and after having se- 
hcted the meaning of the words with taste, ^o make 

the Engliaix sentence with the ^^\£f^ ^*ss^ ^\id 
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nicety, so that wlien uttered it may appear polished 
like a gem. It is recorded by Gibbon, in that most 
delightful fragment of autobiography which he has ' 
left us, that in the composition of his History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Eoman Empire, he always 
made a whole paragraph or section at a single cast, 
before he had put a word upon paper. This habit is 
worthy of our consideration, and can in no way be 
so successfully cultivated as in translating from an 
ancient language. In adopting, however, this elaljo- 
rate and comprehensive system of interpretation, there 
is one error which should be scrupulously avoided. 
"While we make our translations pure English, we 
should use no words which will convey a shade of 
idea different from that intended by the author. Our 
first object should be to ascertain his precise mean- 
ing; we have then to use our judgment, and to tax 
our inventive powers to frame a thought whose lan- 
guage shall correspond to the original. This exer*- 
cise is very much like looking our own thoughts into 
shape, and cultivates that power and energy of ex- 
pression of which we so often feel the need. 

In following out the principles indicated in trans- 
lating a classic author, there is a certain awkward 
accuracy which should be avoided. The Edinburgh 
Review for April, 1349, tells us of the case of tii^ 
Bev. Theopbilm Mudge> " w\io \iavi^'aX^^ Q^t^^ 
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througli a brick wall. Imagination and invention, 
whether in classics or mathematics, were strangers 
to his souL He could have walked on his head 
sooner than have composed a line of Latin or Greek 
which had a spark of vigor in it He was familiar 
with Viger, and knew by heart all the private history 
of tva and Snoyg^ and all the etiquette of the subjunc- 
tive and optative moods." It is not enough to be ac- 
curate, to be literal, to make good English ; but it is 
requisite that a translation have some of the fire and 
vigor of the original. 
Another advantage which is attainable by the 

' study of the great master-pieces in the foreign lan- 
guages, is apt to be either wholly overlooked, or 
greatly underrated ; it is the opportunity which is af- 
fiDrded for the study of the qualities of style, or prac- 
tical rhetoric. We there have, in their perfection, all 
the elements which rhetoricians so learnedly, and often 
so abstractly and obscurely talk about. If the stu- 
dent is required carefully to distinguish and analyiae 
the qualities of style of the author which he reads, 
and to refer each trope and figure to its proper class, 
he would learn more of the principles of rhetoric, 
and acquire a greater facility in their use, than the 
most elaborate study of a text-book upon criticism. 
He would not only learn how It critic says writing 

should be done, but he would "Viav^ cioxxNixsMall^ bo- 
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fore him a living model of the manner in wliich tUe 
masters of the art have done it. '* I am persuaded,**. 
says Burke, " that understanding Homer well, would 
contribute more towards perfecting taste than all the 
metaphysical treatises upon the arts that ever have 
or can be written ; because such treatises upon the 
arts can only tell what true taste is, but Homer every- 
where shows it. Ho shows that the true sublime is 
always easy and always natural ; that it consists more 
in the manner than in the subject, and is to be founcj 
by a good poet and a good painter in almost every 
part of nature." 

Without dwelling at length upon the minor bene* 
fits resulting from studying foreign languages, I will, 
in concluding this part of my subject, sum up what 
I conceive to be the advantages derived from devote 
ing a liberal amount of time and effort to the mas» 
teiy of these studies. 

I. The principal object, and the one before which 
all others sink into insignificance, is to cultivate the 
power of expression, to enable us to use our owa 
language with greater ease and accuracy. 

II. Among the subordinate advantages, we may 
name : 

1, The knowledge which we thereby obtain of the 
derivation of all the words which have been trans* 
planted from those languages into our owzl, tiius giv^ 
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mg a more elemetitary and comprehensive idea of 
their meaning. 

2. The culture which we attain of the memory, 
and a habit of concentration of mind,* inasmuch as 
the meaning of all the words of those languages 
must be learned, and the principles of their con- 
struction. 

8. The opportunity it affords for the study of the 
qualities of style, and of obtaining a practical knowl- 
edge of the principles of rhetoric. 

4. The information which we directly gain of the 
history, mythology, politics, poetry, and oratory of 
the ancients, in their original spirit, which we could 
never gain by means of translations. 

Thus far I have said nothing concerning the char- 
acter of the ancient authors themselves. Are their 
conceptions worthy of our examination ? Is the style 
of their writings, their acuteness of analysis, and 
power of disquisition, proper to become the models 
for our imitation ? If we examine with minuteness 
the works of the great classic writers which are put 
into the hands of the pupil, we shall find that they 
challenge our respect and veneration. All that is 
lofty in thought, or sublime in action, is found upon 
their pages. Homer, the father of poetry, whose he- 
roes are the gods that tread the golden halls of Olym* 
pus, and kings and mighty men clad in celestial ar- 
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mor; Demosthenes, the orator whose "eloquence 
shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece ;" Sap- 
pho and Pindar, the sweet lyric singers, whose me- 
lodious lines are -the embodiment of fancy and senti- 
ment; Eschylus, the tragic poet, whose actors are 
the deep passions of the human heart, and whose 
messengers are the winged winds ; Cicero, the law- 
yer, the terror of conspirators and the defender of 
the liberties of his country ; Horace, the good easy 
man, whose odes smack of good cheer and sparkling 
wine; and Tacitus, the historian, whose sententious 
periods greatly please while they instruct — ^such are 
the men whom the student of classic lore may make 
his friends. The productions of such men are fitted 
to inspire the youthful scholar with new ardor in the 
pursuits of learning. The reading of Homer made 
Alexander a warrior ; and many a youth since the 
days of Alexander has been enamored of all that 
is noble and heroic in action, by the verses of that 
blind old bard. In poetry, in history, in or- 
atory, he has the choicest specimens constantly be- 
fore him. When we throw aside the classics, we 
banish from our systems of education the lights of 
all past ages ; we separate from the company of those 
whose genius and learning have won for them imper- 
ishable fame ; we reverse the judgment of the learned 
of every cultivated nation ; we dismiss, for other 
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guides, those who, age after age, have furnished 
models for every species of excellence in thought. 
. Lord Macaulay, in opening his critique on the 
Athenian orators, says, " The celebrity of the great 
classical writers is confined within no limits except 
those which separate civilized from savage man. 
Their works are the common property of every pol- 
ished nation. In the minds of the educated classes 
throughout Europe, their names are indissolubly as- 
sociated with the endearing recollections of child- 
hood — ^the old school-room, the dog-eared grammar, 
the first prize, the tears so often shed and so quicklj 
dried." And in closing his essay on Mitford's His- 
tory of Greece, he uses these memorable words 2 
" Of the indifference which Mr. Mitford shows on 
this subject [that splendid literature] I will not 
speak, for I can not speak with fairness. It is a 
subject in which I love to forget the accuracy of a 
judge, in the veneration of a worshipper and the 
gratitude of a child. If we consider merely the 
subtlety of disquisition, the force of imagination, 
the perfect energy and elegance of expression which 
characterize the great works of Athenian genius, we 
must pronounce them intrinsically most valuable. 
All the triumphs of truth and genius over prejudice 
and power, in every country and in every age, have 
been the triamphs of AtheoEu'V : 
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I 

Before deciding that the classics shall no longer 
fill a prominent place in our systems of education, 
we should consider the necessity which exists of 
a harmonious development of the faculties of the 
mind, the importance of that class of powers which 
the classics are designed to develop, and whether 
we have any other course of discipline to substitute 
for them, which will accomplish the work so weH. 
It is idle to talk of substituting the physical sciences 
in their place, or to advocate such a change on the 
ground that it is better to study the works of the 
Creator than the words of man, as though conscious- 
ness were not as legitimate a field for the study of 
the Creator's attributes as the objects about us in the 
physical world. The fact is, man was made with 
his face upward, and it is folly for him to spend his 
days in poking about his feet. Bunyan's muck-rake 
is a simile in point. Until we have meditated these 
questions, and decided them understandingly, until 
we are able to build in its place a more enduring edi- 
fice, let us not tear down a structure whose founda- 
tions are firm^ and whose massive and majestic walls 
are covered with the moss of centuries. 

Whatever means we adopt for its culture, it is the 
English language that we are to speak. That good 
jold English tongue has been moulding and perfect^ 
ing itself for many centuries. It had, at the outset, 
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the strongest, yet rudest materials. It has plundered 
from almost every language that was ever in the 
mouths of men. It has had the advantage of the 
highest civilization since the world began. 

When we consider that this language which we 
speak and read, is the language in which Bacon con- 
ceived and meditated those thoughts which changed 
the whole course of metaphysical speculation,, and 
created a new era in philosophical investigation — 
when we remember that Shakspeare in this language 
has ranged the whole field of human character, from 
the monarch on his throne to the peasant in his 
straw hut, and has touched, with a master's hand, all 
the passions, and humors, and sentiments of the hu- 
man heart — when we read the poetry of Milton, and 
are enabled by means of it to contemplate all those 
images of beauty which his plastic imagination has 
created in Eden's garden, and those scenes of grand- 
eur and sublimity where angels, and the Creator 
himself, speak to us — ^when we read the clear,* the 
polished, the transparent periods of Hume, the grand 
and lofty paragraphs of Gibbon, the penetrating and 
earnest words of Macaulay, the bold and manly elo^ 
qu6noe of Webster, and the sweet, graceful words of 
Clay, and remember that all this is in our own 
English tongue — ^is it not worth while to study, and 
meditate, and perfect our knowledge of it ? 
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Conclusion. 

A language of such depth, and force, and beau- 
ty, is not to be learned in a few short terms of 
school and college, or with little care. To acquire 
a thorough knowledge of it is the serious busi- 
ness of a lifetime. By the study of its structure 
and its grammatical principles, by the attentive 
reading of the best authors, by the study of foreign 
languages, that shall throw light upon it, and teach 
us its derivation, by careful and protracted medita- 
tion, and by care in speaking, we should strive to 
know it in its perfection. Some of the purest pleas- 
ure of my life has been derived from the study of 
language. And although the beginning of the way 
was diflBicult, and dusty, and fatiguing, the elevations 
are easy and pleasant, and the prospects delightful 



LECTURE VI. 

THE MEANS AND ENDS OF EDUCATIOIT. 

I PURPOSE to speak of the means and ends of 
a practical education— one that may produce 
fruit. Education, in its special and restricted sensfe, 
isthe work of developing the faculties of the mind. 
It is a process by which the mental energies are fur- 
nished with material and put to work. The mind is 
sometimes compared to a storehouse, where a profu- 
sion of articles are indiscriminately stowed away. 
This is an unfortunate figure. Better liken it to the 
workshop of the mechanic, or to the hall of the ar- 
tist, where numerous operatives are engaged in exe- 
cuting forms of beauty and usefulness. The various 
faculties of the mind, as memory, imagination, taste, 
are the workmen employed. The material which 
they are engaged in transforming into beautiful and 
useful shapes, the marble, the steel, the gold, the sil- 
ver, are the ideas which we have of the various ob- 
jects by which we are surrounded. The means by 
which those workmen have acquired skill in produc- 
mg specimens of their labor of greater or less excel- 
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lence, as regards strength, harmoDy, durability, fin- 
ish, is, when applied to the energies of mind, what 
we mean by education. 

If this be a true idea, the means employed should 
be such as to accomplish the end desired. "We should 
not labor so much to accumulate vast stores, as to 
give the mind clear and vivid conceptions, and to 
stimulate its energies to long and vigorous exertions. 
That man is not of necessity best educated, who has 
read the most books, or spent most time in the 
schools. Those patents of nobility in the republic 
of letters, written upon sheepskin, and signed by the 
president of a college, certifying that the bearer has 
spent four years of his life within its walls, are, in too 
many instances, synonymous with those labels we 
see attached to bottles of patent medicine. Some of 
them are good for all they call for; but too many 
are the currency of quacks. This fact does not in 
the least depreciate the value of a sound collegiate 
education. The gold coin issued by government al- 
ways carries with it the value upon its face, although 
there is abundance of the spurious article in circula- 
tion that is not worth the bras3 of which it is made 
But there is this difference between the coin and the 
college degree. Governnjent puts its stamp only 
upon the genuine article, and we are left to detect 

the bogus by the want of it ; whereas the faculty of 

9 
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a college affix their official seal to the spurious and 
the good alike, and we are without the means of 
knowing the value of one A. M. over another, and 
from frequent deception are inclined to doubt all till 
we have proven them. 

Many men in our midst are possessed of the sound- 
est culture, who have never had the advantage of a 
liberal education. The newspapers, and contact with 
the world, have been their tutors. The intercourse 
of society in the business of real life, where contend- 
ing passions and counter interests impart a whole- 
some discipline, is a much better nurse of common 
, sense than the cloistered cell. Careful, keen observa- 
tion has furnished them with the material of thought . 
from sources in which we are least liable to be de- 
ceived. The public journals, which are the only real 
histories that the world produces, enable them to 
compare the opinions and reasonings of other men 
with their own. They thus acquire a discipline of 
mind at the same time that they obtain an accurate 
and practical knowledge of the times, and are thereby 
prepared to act understandingly in any emergency. 
If we bear in mind the definition of education which 
we have already given — ^the furnishing the mind with 
material and putting it to work — we shall not won- 
der at their success. The richest classical education, 
imassisted by any kind of practical knowledge, af- 
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fords a very uncertain guide in managing present 
affairs. The student of Grecian lore may be inti- 
mately acquainted with the tactics employed in the 
siege and defense of Thermopylae ; but these would 
by no means be adapted to the taking of the tower 
on the Malakoff. He may know all the policy and 
chicanery which Themistocles employed to deceive 
the Lacaedemonians, and secure the completion of the 
wall of defense around the city of Athens ; and yet 
he may be a novice in devising a network of plots 
which shall introduce or exclude slavery in the Ter- 
ritories. 

The self-educated man frequently meets with emi- 
nent success in the management of affairs, because 
his school has been the present times ; while the 
adept in classical learning fails, because his school 
was exclusively among the ancients. If we look into 
our halls of Congress we shall find that the sword of 
argument cuts keenest, and is handled right and left 
most dexterously, when wielded by a man who has 
learned what be knows from his reading of men, and 
the present workings of civil society, quite as often 
as when managed by him who has acquired his 
knowledge among musty folios, or has wilh pale and 
sickly countenance delved deepest in the mjsteries 
of science. We often wonder how it is that the 
members elected from the Territories and xxewl^ ^«^ 
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tied States, who have enjoyed few educational advan- 
tages, can compete with our wisest and ablest n;en 
■from the old States, where every facility is aflForded 
fbr the most extensive culture. But it not unfre- 
quently happens that the man transferred from the 
prairies and stumps of the West, holds his opinions 
and accomplishes his purposes quite ias successfully 
as his more polished compeer. Everett and Sumner 
may upon occasion deliver very finished orations ; 
but in oriynating and perfecting a bill, and in the 
management of an impromptu debate, they find 
themselves in an assembly at least their equals. 
Washington, and Franklin, and Eoger Sherman had 
never received any thing from a college till its de- 
grees of honor were showered upon them ; yet their 
services were quite as important to the country as 
those of Adams, and Kandolph, and Lee, though 
these had been crowned with the bay of the univer- 
sities. 

I have said that the self-educated man is some- 
times more practical and successful in the manaot;- 
ment of affairs than the professed scholar. I may go 
farther. We sometimes consider books as the only 
source of education ; but a^man may indeed be well 
educated who knows nothing of books. Material 
for thought, and the ability of thinking with inten- 
Aty upon any question at pleasure, may be possessed 
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without their aid. It is possible that a man might 
possess intellectual faculties of the higliest order, and 
carried to the highest point of cultivation, who could 
not write his own name. iHomer, the father of poet- 
ry, the favored of the muses, from whose heroes the 
poets of all succeeding generations have formed their 
models, and from whose gl )wing periods they have 
drawn their inspiration, lived in an age of the world 
before letters had been invented. iHis poems were 
composed and treasured in the memory, and re- 
cited to the people on festive occasions. Wandering 
minstrels learned them from their author, and they 
were thus handed down from age to age, through the 
memory of men, till they were eventually rescued 
from the weakness and casualties of that treacherous 
faculty by the preserving power of letters. 

It may possibly be inferred, from what has been 
said, that I do not entertain a very high opinion of 
our piesent systoms of training, and do not look with 
favor upon what is termed a liberal education. Such 
a conclusion, however, would be unwarranted. The 
remarks which have been made were intended to 
throw light upon the term education, and to give us 
a clearer conception of the true idea conveyed by it. 
An earnest, genuine education is a very different 
thing from those notions of it which exist in the 
minds of many. The lad in the district school meaa- 
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ures bis progress by tbe rapidity witb wbicb he ad- 
vances in tbe text-books placed in bis bands, ratber 
than by tbe depth and accuracy of bis knowledge of 
a single principle which he has hurriedly passed over. 
He judges that to be good reading when the words 
are called most rapidly, instead of that when the idea 
is studied, and the proper emphasis, tone, and modu- 
lation are employed to convey the thoughts truth- 
fully and vividly. The student in the university oft- 
ener prides himself upon having risen to the dignity 
of a more advanced class, than upon that depth and 
richness of thought, which accurate scholarship in 
the elements of knowledge is fitted to impart, or up- 
on that retrospective glance which he is sometimes 
compelled to take when he is called to give bis opin- 
ion of questions connected with his earlier studies. 
He spends the best of his time in cracking the shell 
of the nut, and rushes on, without stopping to take 
out the meat, to something else that nlseds to be 
cracked, and thus, ever cracking, be scarce enjoys a 
nibble. He pursues the shadow and misses the sub- 
stance. Nor is this disposition confined to the lad in 
the district school or the stripling at college. If 
we knew the secret thoughts of our fellow-men, we 
should not unfrequently find the man of mature 
years, who loves to be classed among literary charac- 
ters, priding himself more on the number of square 
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feet of book? which he has in his library, than upon 
the number of solid thoughts which he entertains in 
his head. 

We thus perceive that through all the grades of 
honor, among those who cultivate their minds, from 
the boy on the lowest form at school up to the coun- 
selor and the man of letters by profession, there is 
manifested a taste for that kind of education which 
will show, rather than that which accomplishes 
results, which gives us the power of continuous 
thought, which nerves the mind to untiring exertion, 
in which enables us to bring to the examination of 
every subject, principles that have become settled 
our minds from previous research and study. The 
opinions of many men are worth nothing, because 
they are based upon nothing. They have never 
taken any pains to accumulate facts, or reflections, 
and hence, without any capital stock, they issue 
opinions which are the mere random workings of a 
vacant brain. Perhaps we have not on record a bet- 
ter example of popular delusion than that which was 
practiced, a few years ago, by a waggish writer for 
one of the New York journals. Sir William Her- 
schell was, at the time, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
making observations upon the heavenly bodies. A 
column appeai^ed in one of the morning papers, 
headed, in flaming letters, "Wonderful D^^Ao^ 
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ments of the Telescope," in which it was asserted 
that the great astronomer had succeeded, by intro- 
ducing a strong pencil of light into the dark cham- 
ber of the telescope, upon the image there formed, in 
observing, with the greatest ease and distinctness, the 
men and animals living upon the face of the moon. 
By the representations of the piece, the man in the 
m'oon had become our near neighbor. Now a mo- 
ment's reflection, by any one who knew the first 
principles of optical science, or who had even ad- 
vanced so far in knowledge as to have observed his 
own shadow, would have shown that the image 
formed in a telescope, which is simply a shadow, 
would vanish the instant a beam of light is thrown 
upon it. But so artfully was the piece prepared, and 
so little discriminating thought did the people bestow 
upon it, that many of the learned, even, were success- 
fully duped. Men were wild with delight at the tri- 
umphs of the discoverer, and some, I have no doubt, 
were ready to invest small sums in the purchase of 
wild lands there. 

The time has gone by when we are to take the 
dictum of a man because he pretends to know, and 
is supposed to have had the opportunity of learning. 
But we are cli posed to try every opinion, and prove 
it before adopting it. The time was when authority 
was proof, or at least equal to it in value; but it is so 
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no longer. In these matter-of-fact times we have 
come to deal with realities and not their semblances. 
We have learned to judge of the culture of a man's 
mind, not by the number of years he has beea en- 
gaged ia study, but by what he is able to do — ^by the 
fruits his mind is capable of yielding. This is the 
great lesson that the philosophy of Bacon has taught 
us — to judge of every thing by its fruits ; and indeed 
a greater than Bacon had, centuries before, declared, 
"By their fruits ye shall know them." It makes 
very little difference whether this mental culture, this 
ability to think accurately, which is the result of a 
sound education, was obtained by the light of a rush 
candle, after the toil and sweat of a hard day's la- 
bor, or was acquired while reclining at ease, listening 
to the words of a learned professor, and gazing at 
him through a gold-bowed quizzing glass. The only 
question that concerns us is, has the education been 
acquired? Is it actually possessed? Can we de- 
pend upon the genuineness of the pretension? We 
should be as ready to accord the palm to deserving 
merit, when won we know not how, as to him who 
has passed through a course of academic studies. 

But lest I may be misunderstood respecting the 
best course to be pursued in acquiring knowledge, 
let us examine and compare the means usually em- 
ployed for the accomplishment of the purpose. I 

9* 
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have already referred to a class who have figured ex- 
tensively ia public aflfairs, and in the domain of let- 
ters, who are termed self-educated men. They de- 
serve much credit, as well for their energy as their 
success. Often they have been obliged to struggle 
with adverse circumstances, and have accumulated 
what they possess by dint of untiring application, in 
the midst of the cares of laborious occupations. But 
we should not allow them honor and confidence be- 
yond what they deserve. Their education is usually 
more practical than profound, more special and cir- 
cumscribed, than general and comprehensive. In 
common affiiirs in which they have had experience, 
their judgment can be relied on. But lacking that 
breadth and profoundness of view, which thorough 
training in the elements of knowledge is intended to 
bestow, they frequently find themselves in the dark, 
and obliged to act without any settled opinions. 

And yet those who have least information, often 
have the greatest confidence in themselves. Their 
views are advanced as absolute, and with as much 
assurance as though they carried the keys of knowl- 
edge. Assurance is so characteristic of such, that 
Inspiration hath declared, " The fool rageth and is 
confident." There are none so hopelessly foolish, or 
whose advice is to be taken with so much caution, 
as those who are over wise in their own conceit 
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We not Tinfrequenily meet with demonstrations of 
the sentiment uttered by Pope, 

** A little learning is a dangerous thing." 

As the spark which is suddenly struck, in the midst 
of profound darkness, produces a blinding effect up- 
on the sight, so the mind is sometimes overpowered 
by being brought from the darkness of ignorance in- 
to the light of very common truths. But as the pu- 
pil of the eye opens and enlarges before the beaming 
of intenser light, so the mind is strengthened and 
expanded by the steady contemplation of new truths. 



■" shallow drafts intoxicate the brain, 



But drinking deeper sobers us again." 

Socrates was indeed pronounced by the Delphic 
oracle wisest among men. But for what? Because, 
in his own opinion, he knew nothing. Because he 
had withstood the first blinding effects of knowledge, 
and could now look into its serene depths, and see 
how vain are our greatest acquirements compared 
with wbat is possible to be known. The response 
of the Pythia was in accordance with the declara- 
tions of Holy Writ For we are represented as be- 
ing truly wise, when we have learned enough to 
make us meek and humble like little children. 

The empiric and the charlatan usually acquire 
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confidence much beyond what they deserve. Many 
people manifest a disposition to confide in one who 
boasts loudly, and who has seized th6 idea that he 
has the qualifications for a leader in some art or pro- 
fession, rather than in one who, by long study and 
experience, has prepared himself for a responsible 
position, and puts forth his pretensions with modesty. 
The profession of medicine furnishes a good illus- 
tration. There seems to be a charm that insensibly 
draws many people to the quack. Let a man come 
into a town with a name spelled with a continental 
combination of letters, and post upon the corners of 
the streets flaming advertisements that he is some 
great somebody, from a great city somewhere, and 
that he has letters from innumerable sick folk, who 
have been miraculously cured of their leprosy by the 
use of his all-curing and never-failing medicine, and 
instantly the afflicted of every kind and degree of 
disease, without any other knowledge of his charac- 
ter or his acquirements than that which they can 
learn from the trumpet which he himself blows, rush 
forward, eager to see which shall trouble the waters 
first ; and, without murmuring, pay any sums which 
he in his caprice may demand ; while the well-read 
physician at our doors, who has spent money and 
the best years of his life in a careful study of diseases 
and remedies, who is acquainted with the hereditary 
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taints and temperaments of our families, who, in sun- 
shine or in storm, bj night or by day, is ready with 
a willing heart to turn out and minister to our suffer- 
ings, who has watched by the bedside of the dying 
mother, or father, or brother, or sister, or child, and 
has faithfully tried his skill to the last, is passed by, 
or paid grudgingly for his services. 

In the profession of medicine, systematic and 
thorough culture in the science often corned in 
competition with skill practically acquired without 
education. In general, when natural abilities and 
application to duty are equal, it is always safest to 
employ that man who has the most thorough medical 
knowledge. For he certainly can best succeed who, 
in an emergency, has the most resources at hand. 
That physician who is content with the knowledge 
which he was obliged to acquire before he could ob- 
tain his degree, who neglects to take and read the 
leading medical reviews, and wKo begrudges the pur- 
chase of a few new books, from time to time, as the 
knowledge of the science advances, is not the man in 
whose hands we should willingly trust our lives. 

It will be seen that it is my aim to advocate a 
thorough, genuine education, and not the mere 
vague and indefinite pretension. The best means 
for the attainment of such an education are abund- 
ant, and can not be mistaken by the honest seeker. 
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The first requisite is a spirit of inquiry — a dispo- 
sition to seek as for hidden treasure — ^to separate 
truth from error — to sift opinions and ideas till 
the true gold has been found. When such a dis- 
position exists, and is united with a resolute pur- 
pose, the possessor will make real progress. Eeal 
progress: I use the term in distinction from that 
fictitious progress which prevails in many of our 
highest institutions, which is measured by studies 
finished, and terms passed in the college walls. We 
need a system of training which shall develop a liv- 
ing, "breathing, healthy education, and not the mere 
dry bones of one. Let the boy who enters the com- 
mon school, be thoroughly drilled in every princi- 
ple, and be taught the why and the wherefore of 
every step as he advances, so that he may depend 
upon his own faculties for a reason, and not trast to 
the mere arbitrary rule of the book, without know- 
ing or appreciating its bearing. When he enters the 
high school, the same thoroughness should be in- 
sisted on in all that is taught He should not com- 
mence the study of Latin and Greek because he is 
obliged to have a knowledge of these in order to get 
to the university. But he should be inspired with 
a taste for those studies at the outsat, and he should 
be encouraged to pursue them with that enthusiasm 
which is sure to be rewarded with rich fruits. The 
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attainment of a certain, positive good at eacli step as 
we advance, should be the incentive to exertion, and 
not the prospect of becoming a member of some 
celebrated institution. The student in the university 
should aim at the ripest scholarship. He should not 
feel that any honor is to be conferred upon him for 
having passed through it, provided he has not got 
that for which the university was established. 

There exists, in the minds of many, a feeling of 
dislike and opposition to what is termed a liberal 
education. This feeling is cherished on the part 
of a certain class of the illiterate, who would in 
general be opposed to all improvement beyond 
what is absolutely necessary. It is the class who 
send their children to the district school to learn 
just enough that they may not be cheated when 
they grow up ; who value the pieces of hard money 
which they have laid away in a chest, more than the 
number of bright ideas which they can store in the 
mind ; and who look upon the life of the thinker, 
and the professional man, as a life of laziness and 
rascality, and regard with distrust all he does or says. 
We do not deny that there are some among the pro- 
fession of thinkers who can, upon occasion, show 
some acquaintance with laziness and rascality. 
There are, indeed, in every rank and grade of so- 
ciety, those who disgrace it. The argument of this 
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class is that the tree of knowledge should be cut 
down, because we sometimes chance to gather from 
it bitter fruits. The objection of these is narrow- 
minded, and goes for nothing. 

But there is in a higher class, among our business 
men, our practical men, an antipathy towards liberal 
culture. They are not without valid reasons for 
the feelings which they cherish. There are several 
causes which combine to produce these sentiments. 
Many of those who receive a collegiate education 
are wofully deficient in those branches which they 
should have learned at the common school, and the 
college is not a place to mend such deficiencies. 
Many a young man who is entitled to put the first 
two letters of the alphabet after his name, is unable 
to spell correctly a large proportion of the words 
which he uses, and in the practical business of life 
he is found a complete novice, even in figures, in 
geography, and in history. Having proved himself 
wanting in the most common elements of an educa- 
tion, he is judged to be equally so in all others, and 
is at once set down as an ignoramus, and his A. B. 
is at a heavy discount. 

Again, many of those who pass through all the 
grades of a liberal education, know so little about 
the various branches to which they have been re- 
quired to give their attention, that they "scarcely re- 
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Ignorance of what is studied. Faults in organization. 

member the names of the authors they have read, 
or the text-books in the sciencses which they have 
studied. Such are held in the estimation they de- 
serve. They have not been true to themselves, and 
the confidence with which they would challenge the 
world is forfeited. They not only bring disgrace up- 
pn themselves for making pretension to that which 
they do not possess, but they cast a reproach upon 
liberal education, and injure the good name of the 
institution under whose fostering care they have 
sought protection and support. 

There is one fault in the organization and man- 
agement of the higher institutions, which serves to 
strengthen this feeling of hostility. The courses of 
study, in many instances, are not adapted to the pur- 
pose of making practical men, but simply scholars. 
Instead of fitting them for the duties of life, it oper- 
ates to unfit them for almost any place in society. It 
is said that one of the most distinguished scholars of 
the past generation, when asked by the lady where 
he was spending his college vacation, to harness the 
horse for her, actually put on the hames first and 
then the collar, and supposed that this was the way 
they were intended to be worn. Students, on leav- 
' ing college,* are often compelled to begin life anew. 

* " It is a verj common complaint that thriftj, untaught &nneiB 
grudge the cost of a thorough education for their sons and daugbtec^ 
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Instead of being fitted to take the lead in society, 
the J frequently find that they have much to learn, 
and that those whom they left behind them when 
they departed for its secluded walls, are infinitely 
their superiors. In the English universities, and in 
some of the best colleges in this country, changes 
have been agitated in the courses of study, and 
methods of discipline. Some wholesome improve- 
ments have already been introduced. The demand 
for the reform is manifested in the public mind, by 



Hodge, industrious and independent in bis ignorance, scorns h\a edu- 
cated neighbor, who is but a drone and a beggar with it alL * I 
have succeeded well enough,' says he, * without education; why 
shouldn't my children do the same?* Now I regret Hodge's con- 
tempt for learning, but I can not pretend to be surprised at it. On 
the contrary, it seems to me most natural, and not very blameworthy. 
For do but consider that the educated son or daughter too often re- 
turns to the paternal home with an ill-disguised contempt for its 
homely roo^ and a positive aversion to its downright labor. Who 
would expect a sensible, home-bred parent to relish and value such 
an education ? 

" That son is not truly educated who can not grow more com on the 
acre than his unlearned father, and grow it with less labor. That 
educated daughter has received a mistaken and superficial training, if 
she can not excel her mother in making soap, or cheese, or butter. 
All these are chemical processes, in which her education should ren- 
der her an adept, far beyond any untaught person. The educated 
lawyer, doctor, or clergyman, whose garden is not better (I do not say, 
larger), and his fruit trees more thrifty and productive than his illiter- 
ate neighbor's, sadly discredits and damages the cause of education."— 
Ledure on Educaiumt by Boraee Cfreehy. 
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the numerous attempts made for the establishment 
of People's colleges, and the subject is receiving the 
attention of some of out wisest educators. 

Another reason which operates to produce a feel- 
ing against liberally educated men, arises from the 
fact that they seem to manifest a desire to withdraw 
themselves as much as possible from mingling in 
business affairs. They strive to create an aristocracy 
of letters, and draw a dividing line between them- 
selves and the balance of humanity. Instead of 
throwing themselves upon the current of every-day 
life, and braving the struggles manfiilly, they stand 
aloof, and talk and act as though they were a differ- 
ent order of beings from their fellow-men ; as though 
to mingle in the common labors of life would detract 
from their dignity and standing. They look upon 
business as degrading to the scholar.* They seem 
to consider it debasing to education to make it sub- 
servient to any practical or useful purpose. They 
are the followers of Aristotle, who taught men that 
if they would be real philosophers, they must with- 



* Sir Walter Scott, whose Kterary accomplishments have filled the 
world with admiration, once remarked, " There is no necessary con- 
nection between genius and an aversion or contempt for any of the 
common duties of life. On the contrary, to spend some portion of 
every day in any matter-of-^ct occapation is good for the higher pow- 
ers themselves in the upshot''—- Zocftftorf < UvtMifn of ScotL 
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draw themselves, as completely as possible, from all 
the i-eal aflfairs of life that can serve a practical or 
useful purpose, instead of being the followers of Ba- 
con, who taught that "knowledge is power," and 
that philosophy is good for nothing unless it en- 
ables us to Accomplish some useful results, unless it 
can bring forth fruits. 

Such a disposition manifested by those who are 
educated, is disastrous to progress. The basis of a 
nation or community is the laboring population ; 
and though it be true that the thinking men shape 
the affiiirs of the world, yet they can never accom- 
plish their designs without the aid of the former, and 
the most splendid triumphs of knowledge must ever 
be where there is the most cordial cooperation of the 
two classes. The thinking man and the laboring 
man must understand each other. They must re- 
alize that each is working for the other's good ; that 
they are in a common field, putting forth united ex- 
ertions to overcome those obstacles which exist to 
the progress of civil society, and that they are reach- 
ing forward to a success equally desired by both. 
There is perhaps a greater tendency towards this re- 
sult in this country, than in our sister nations of the 
globe, owing to our common school education, which 
is open to every child, and to our free, political in- 
Btitutions, which act as a powerful stimulant in the 
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Preface of Mr. Agaasiz's work. 

nniversal development of mind. My confidence in 
this assertion has been strengthened by a remark 
which occurs in the preface to the great work of 
Mr. Agassiz on the ** Natural History of the United 
States of America." " There is not a class of learned 
men here," says he, " distinct from the other culti- 
vated members of the community. On the contrary, 
so general is the desire for knowledge, that I expect 
to see my book read by operatives, by fishermen, by 
farmers, quite as extensively as by the students of 
our colleges, or by the learned, professors; and it is 
but proper that I should make myself understood by 
all." 

The objections which are thus urged against a 
liberal education, originate either from a narrow- 
minded view of the subject, or from judgments 
passed upon weak and imbecile representatives of 
such culture, or fi'om the fact that those institutions 
which are established for giving it, are not fully 
adapted to the purpose. The principal of these ob- 
jections is not really made against the systems em- 
ployed, but against the abuse of them. If the re- 
sults accomplished by these systems be such as they 
were intended to produce, these objections would 
have no weight. Faults are charged upon the in- 
stitutions for which they are not responsible. Not 
©very boy who goes to college is capable, or desirous 
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of receiving that culture which the college is adapted 
to bestow. It is ungenerous, to say the least, to 
make the Alma Mater responsible for the ignorance 
or imbecility of every graceless son. It is impos- 
sible, by the nicest skill of the chemist, to make a 
diamond out of paste, and he should not be censured 
when he makes the best possible from the materials. 
One man may lead a horse away to watering, but ten 
men can not make him drink. Free mental agents 
have their future intellectual destinies under their 
Dwn control, and however excellent or eflBlcient the 
instrument employed for their improvement, a way- 
ward youth* may use it for his own disgrace. An 
awkward fellow may hack his face with the keenest 
of razors. Indeed, some men have cut their throats 
with razors. But these facts do not prove that a 
sharp razor is not a most welcome and blessed im- 
plement when a man would pare the beard smoothly 
from his face. 

The systems for the attainment of a liberal educa- 
tion have been adopted from the experience and wis- 
dom of many centuries. They have been modeled 
and perfected by a long line of illustrious genera- 
tions. They come to us stamped with the approval 
of the profoundest scholars of any age. Siill they 
are not perfect. Improvements are yet to be made. 
This generation has need of a different system of 
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training fi-orn that which preceded it. The tide of 
humanity sweeps onward, and what was good for to- 
day needs to be remodeled for to-morrow. There 
are changes now that undoubtedly need to be made. 
We should probably have more vigorous and pro- 
found scholars from our colleges, if there were a less 
number of studies pursued, with a more generous 
culture in those which are left. Yet in general they 
are admirably adapted to accomplish the end de- 
signed. 

I have thus dwelt at considerable length upon 
these objections to liberal culture, that they might 
be set in their proper light, and that its true interest 
might not be prejudiced on account of them; and 
have urged the importance of such culture, that 
every one who has the ability may be induced to 
acquire it. We have need of more educated men in 
our midst. I do not say that we have need of more 
educated ministers, and lawyers, and doctors ; for of 
the latter two we have already enough to last a gen- 
eration or two without any fear of failure. But we 
want more educated farmers, and mechanics, and 
laborers. This class of men should be so educated 
that our governors and members of Congress can be 
elected from among them, rather than from a set of 
political tricksters, who will barter, and buy, and sell 
the interests of their constituents, and Sdll themselves. 
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body and soul. If many who occupy the chief places 
in our political synagogues were this day driven out 
with a scourge, as were the sinners of old, and their 
places filled from among the honest yeomanry of our 
land, I believe our nation would be^more wisely gov- 
erned, more prosperous at home, and more respected 
abroad. 

But there are many young men in our mMst 
who have the ability and the inclination to obtain 
a thorough education, who have not the means of 
supporting themselves during the two or three years 
necessary to prepare for, and the four years in pass- 
ing through the university, with the numerous de- 
mands that are made upon one in an incidental way. 
But even in the midst of adverse circumstances, 
courage will do much for a man. If, in the pursuit 
of knowledge, fortune seems to frown upon your 
way, take courage, and the shadows will lift before a 
resolutely formed purpose, and let the light through. 
Be diligent, and get all that is within your power I 
Neglect no means of acquiring information, or of 
securing wholesome discipline of mind! Because 
you have not all you desire, sit not with folded 
hands s^ng you will have nothing! When diffi- 
culties irritate and perplex, and discouragements 
thicken around you, do npt retreat, with the excuse 
that there is a lion in the way ! Do not set out in 
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the noble enterprise, and then lay down in your own 
tracks I 

To the youthful aspirant of to-day, who is willing 
to take so humble a sentiment as labor for his watch- 

4 

word, there are noble examples to cheer him among 
the great names of the past. Some of the brightest 
lights that have adorned the generations in which 
they lived, and have led the way wherever they have 
appeared, are those who have been obliged to trust 
to their own hands for maintenance and aid. With 
strong wills and trusting hearts, their lives have ex- 
hibited that majesty which action, steady, noble, suc- 
cessful, alone can give. 

James Watt, the inventor of the steam engine, was 
in early life a toiling mechanic in indigent circum- 
stances. He was employed by the university to re- 
pair, and keep in order, the apparatus used in illus- 
trating the principles of natural philosophy and 
chemistry. Had he been like many mechanics, he 
would have been content with doing the work as- 
signed, receiving his pay, and then smoking and 
drinking a portion of it, with such companions as ho 
could induce to join him in the nearest saloon. But 
his mind, lit up with thought, was busy in inquiring 
into those laws which the apparatus he was employed 
to repair was designed to illustrate ; and the think- 
ing of that one man has performed more actual la- 

10 
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borthan all the slaves tliat have toiled and sweat 
since creation. The thinking of that man has revo- 
lutionized modem society, and unborn generations 
wiU rise up to bless his name. 

Nathaniel Bowditch was a Boston sailor boy, and 
spent the greater portion of his years as a practical 
sailor. He had no instructor, and no opportunities 
for study, except such as the deck or the cabin of his 
vessel could afford. On one occasion, it was wind- 
bound for a week in Boston harbor. On commence- 
ment day at the university, he walked over to Cam- 
bridge to hear the performance. At the close the 
president conferred some honorary titles, and among 
them he thought he heard the degree of A. M. con- 
ferred on Nathaniel Bowditch. He was not mis- 
taken. They indeed gave their degrees to the sailor, 
and well they might, for he was writing books which 
scarcely one of the faculty of the university could 
understand. The Practical Navigator, which was 
the result of his studies, has carried many a sailor 
through the storms and darkness of a tempestuous 
ocean, and has guided him safely over unknown 
seas. He translated the Mechanique Celeste of La 
Place, made corrections in the original, and added 
notes of his own, which caused the author to confess 
that he was convinced that Bowditch fully compre- 
hended his work. He died lamented as the man, the 
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Christian, and the first mathematical scholar of his 
age. 

Elihu Buiritt, the linguist, antiquary, and philan- 
thropist, was left fatherless when a youth, in com- 
pany with a numerous family of children, dependent 
upon their own exertions for support. lie appren- 
ticed himself to a blacksmith. But his mind was not 
satisfied with blowing bellows, turning his iron, and 
pounding it into shapes desired. He had, previous 
to this, acquired considerable knowledge of history 
from the school district library. It would be a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished, I may remark by 
the way, if the authorities of this S'ate could adopt 
some means of public policy by which every school 
district should be provided with a library. lie was 
seized with a desire of learning Latin ; and while the 
iron was heating, with his bcok secured in the chim- 
ney, where the page could meet his eye, h * conned 
the declensions and acquired the rudiments of that 
great language, and in the evenings of one winter he 
read Virgil, that masterpiece of Latin poetry. From 
Latin he passed to Greek, then to the modern lan- 
guages, and finally back again to the oriental tongues. 
And thus with no aid but his own right hand, and 
with no teacher but his untiring mind, he has ac- 
quired a knowledge of upwards of fifty of the lead- 
ing languages of the earth| aud has earned a world?' 
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wide reputation as the "Learned Blacksmith." I 
Jiave seen in the Antiquarian Hall in Worcester, 
'Massachusetts, writing done by him in fifty-two lan- 
guages. When a scholar at the preparatory school, 
just commencing my classical education, I used fre- 
quently to meet him upon th,e streets of that city, 
and I never gazed upon that massive front, but with 
the veneration of a worshiper. 

Need T mention in this connection a name which 
has become a household word, the cherished and 
honored name of Franklin. Thrown upon the mer- 
cies of the world while yet a boy, with no opportuni- 
ties for school education, it is like listening to a fairy 
tale, to read the simple narrative of his life as he 
tells it himself. We are carried along with magic 
interest, as the panorama of his years passes by. 
We see him enter the printing office as an apprentice 
— ^the wearisome days and sleepless nights at his 
books. We accompany the youth as he leaves his 
uative city, on that then perilous voyage from Bos- 
ton to Philadelphia, wandering from his home a 
Stranger, without friends, except such as by his in- 
telligence and kindness he never failed to make. 
We behold him an awkward boy, wandering up the 
streets of a strange city, with his three rolls of bread, 
one under each arm, eating at the third. This was 
indeed the day of small things, but he did not de- 
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spise it. He is deluded across the ocean by the false 
promises of a knavish governor. He teaches the' 
London printers temperance by his example, and 
philosophy with Lis tongue. He becomes the pro- 
prietor of a printing establishment, and edits a news- 
paper; nor is he now ashamed of labor, for he car- 
ries the paper from the warehouse to the office upon 
a wheeltarrow, pushing with his own hands. He 
becomes a master spirit in literature, and penetrates 
the intricacies of science. Hj sends his gold-pointed 
kite into the heavens — with the simplicity and con- 
fidence of a child ho holds out his hand to receive it, 
and the forked lightning lays harmless at his feet 
Stop by step he steadily mounts the heights of fame. 
It was no flashing meteoric light that dashes athwart 
the heavens, which he sent forth in the domain of 
thought, but the warm, steady, genial rays of the 
summer's sun. When the colonies became involved 
in trouble with the parent country, and storms and 
darkness seemed gathering in the political heavens, 
the intelligence of America pointed to the humble 
and self-Iaught Franklin as their safest counselor, 
and we find him at the bar of the British House of 
Lords, pleading for the interests of those weak and 
struggling colonies, the objects of his affection, and 
advising an infatuated ministry not to proceed to 
Tiolenoe against his Anofiriican brethren. He i^^oft 
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hands with the Father of his Country, and those other 
patriots, in making and securing the adoption of a 
constitution for the independent United States. In 
his age he goes, the venerable man with sage white 
locks and thoughtful brow, to represent a sovereign 
nation at the court of France, there to mingle with 
the wise men and philosophers of that land of letters, 
and to stand in presence of Louis XVI., the proudest 
monarch of his age. 

Such are the examples which the history of our 
nation offers for the encouragement and guidance of 
the present rising generation. If we turn to the ac- 
count of their lives, we can easily discover what les- 
sons of wisdom they- eaily took. The course was 
simple, for they were not widely different from other 
boys, except so far as their energy made them, and 
their opportunities were le^s than what most enjoy. 
They did not despise labor. Labor was the potent 
spell that transformed their leisure moments into 
golden thoughts. Labor excited their childish facul- 
ties and strengthened the fiber of their minds, as the 
sapling oak is strengthened by the winds and storms 
of successive winters. Labor brought them into com- 
munion with the great scholars of near and distant 
ages, and enabled them to think the thoughts that 
wearied their brains. Labor made the taste of books 
sweet to them, as the toil of the husbandman makes 
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him relish food. Labor presented them with such 
rich and golden fruits as encouraged and beckoned 
them on. She opened before them long vistas of 
glory and honor, and pointed them to the distant 
goal. Labor indeed lays giievous burdens upon the 
back of her devotee ; but she nerves him at every 
step with a vigor and an enthusiasm which makes 
the burden light, and leads him on through sylvan 
scenes and loyely lawns, where at every step the 
senses are regaled with pleasant sounds and delicious 
odors. She •racks the brain and strains the sinews 
of the mind, but she in turn presents it with a balm 
which makes it oblivious to every ache; for who 
does not forget the pains of study, and the weariness 
of thought, when he knows that he has been a victor 
in the fields of knowledge ? Oh I never will he for- 
get, who has sounded all the depths of science, the 
ecstatic joy which thrills the soul, as some thought 
sublime, or beautiful, or profound, breaks in upon 
the mind. There are the pleasures of sense. The 
palate may be gratified with the delicacies of the 
table gathered from many a clime. The ear may be 
thrilled by the melodies of the minstrel's harp. The 
zephyrs of evening may cool the moistened brow, or 
the fragrant breathing morn may gladden the early 
riser, and the eye may feast on pleasant sights. But 
these pleasures are small in comparison with thcKS^ 
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which fill the bosom of hl^ who is an honest wor- 
shiper at the shrine of knowledge. 

These illnstrions examples to which I have re- 
ferred, are for the encouragement and instruction of 
us all. But in our admiration of their great ac- 
quirements aud brilliant success, there is one error 
respecting them to which some may be liable. It 
may be hastily concluded, if self-taught men can at- 
tain to such preeminence in knowledge, let us be 
done with schools and colleges. Let us depend up- 
on self-educated men entirely. We need no better. 
If all were like Frank in, and Bowditch, and Watt, 
such reasoning might be accepted. We say that 
-these men had no teachers. This is not true. They 
had teachers, and those of the very best kind. They 
were their own teachers. And who would- not have 
rejoiced to have been a pupil under such instruc- 
tors? Who would not have delighted in learning 
philosophy of Franklin, or mathematics of Bowditch, 
or languages of Burritt? Our academies and col- 
leges were not good enough for them. They were 
in advance of the universities. The wisest professors 
could not teach them. But if the mass of mankind 
were to depend upon such instruction as each could 
give himself, education would meet with a signal de- 
feat. 

It is true that Elihu Burritt possessed a mind and 
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a will sufficiently strong to enable him to conquer 
the dry and intricate details of the dead languages^ 
during the leisure moments snatched from incessant 
toil, and to become a finished classical scholar whil« 
working eight hours a day at the anvil. But if we 
were to search the whole earth, we could not proba- 
bly find in his generation an example of so much 
energy and self-sacrificing zeal. It is doubtful 
whether he would himself have become such an 
eminent scholar, had he not observed the respect 
which is paid to the great minds of every age, and 
been incited to exertion by knowing the results, tha 
fruits, which education produces. So that it is prob- 
able that liberal culture was the means indirectly 
of making him a scholar. Bat if we were to depend 
upon such means for universal education, the great 
mass of mankind would soon lapse into a state of 
intellectual night, worse than that which brooded 
over the dark ages. 

Perhaps no man is oftener quoted as a leading exi- 
ample of a self-taught man than Pranklin ; and yet 
he was one of the strongest advocates of common 
school and collegiate education. In a plan which he 
drew up for the establishment of a State university, 
he speaks in the strongest language of the impor- 
tance of a classical and scientific education. " When 
youth are told/' says he, '' that the great men whose 
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lives and actions they read in history, spoke two of 
the best languages that ever were, the most expres- 
sive, copious, beautiful, and that the finest writings, 
the most correct compositions, the most perfect pro- 
ductions of human wit and wisdom, are in those 
languages, which have endured for ages and will en- 
dure while there are men ; that no translation can 
do them justice or give the pleasure found in read- 
ing the originals ; that those languages contain all 
sciences ; that one of them is become almost univer- 
sal, being the language of learned men in all coun- 
tries ; and that to understand them is a distinguished 
ornament — they may be thereby made desirous of 
learning those languages, and their industry sharp- 
ened in the acquisition of them. All intended for 
divinity should be taught the Latin and Greek; for 
physic, Latin, Greek, and French; merchants, the 
French, German, and Spanish ; and though all 
should not be compelled to learn Latin, Greek, or 
the modern foreign languages, yet none that have an 
ardent desire to learn them should be refused ; their 
English, arithmetic, and other studies absolutely nec- 
essary, being at the same time not neglected," Such 
was the language of the self-taught Franklin upon 
the subject of liberal education ; and much of the 
latter part of his life was spent in devising plans for 
the systematic and thorough training of the young. 
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In conclusion, we may remark tbat a cultivated 
mind will always command respect. It is the think- 
ing man that takes the lead in society, whether he 
hail from college, from work-shop, or from tented 
field. Intelligence everywhere challenges our rev- 
erence. It has been somewhere remarked, that we 
should honor Columbus not so much because he dis- 
covered America, as for having thought through the 
problem that there was in existence a continent here- 
tofore undiscovered which he could go in search of. 
We honor Leverrier and Adams because they figured 
out, by means of mathematical principles, that place 
in the heavens where a new planet could be found, 
more than Dr. Gall, who actually turned his telescope 
to the spangled vault and discovered the wandering 
world. Our reverence and gratitude are due to James 
Watt, not because he actually made a steam engine 
and put it in operation, but because he thought out a 
plan by which a steam engine could be made. We 
should ever be ready to give credit to him whose 
thoughts are most valuable, and who thinks most 
successfully. The day is past when men are held 
in honor for what they are presumed to know, and 
are only accredited with the amount of available 
stock. 

It is when such principles' as these prevail that real 
merit receives that encouragement and credit which 
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it deserves; when thought is unfettered and is free 
frcwn embarrassing restraint, whether imposed by 
arbitrary rule, or the forms and usages of an aristoc- 
racy in letters, that the mass of intelligence in a na- 
tion will produce its greatest results. It is then that 
every means adopted for mental development will 
meet with the greatest success. No step has ever 
been taken by any nation, which is calculated to ac- 
complish this result so successfully, as that for the 
founding and putting in operation a system of com- 
mon schools, — one of the distinguishing character- 
istics of our civil polity. Here all the children of 
the State are put on a common level. Every form of 
aristocracy is broken down, and the utmost freedom 
is given to every child to make the greatest progress 
possible. Around our common schools all good and 
true men should rally, and every means which can 
improve and perfect the system, should be freely lav- 
ished upon it. It is only when made worthy the 
confidence of all interested that it will accomplish 
the greatest good. In general, the means that have 
been adopted, are, as systems, well adapted to the 
ends they are designed to accomplish. But the 
chief trouble is, they have not been put into effective 
operation. Our plans are good upon the statute 
book and in the laws of the corporation, but w© 
fail in the skill necessary to make them work well. 
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Disciples of Bacon indeed. 

It is only when our combined organizations in all 
their parts, from the primary department up through 
the academy and college, to the university with its 
professional schools, are made thorough and eflFective, 
that they can produce satisfactory results, and that 
the scholar who shares their benefits can become truly 
learned. At every step of the progress ripe scholar- 
ship should be the motto. Then should we behold 
the lovely sight of education bearing rich fruits, and 
the votary of learning would become the disciple of 
Bacon indeed. 



LECTURE VII, 

POPULAR EDUCATION'. 

IT is with feelings of sincere pleasure that I come 
to meet with an association of teachers, and with 
citizets and friends anxious to promote the cause 
of education. You are engaged in a noble enter- 
prise, one which can not fail to enlist the sympathies 
of every generous bosom ; and although your Insti- 
tute is in its infancy, you will be certain of produc- 
ing good ; for if you fail to impart to those around 
you that spirit which you possess, you will at least 
strengthen your own aspirations, and nourish in 
your bosoms a yearning for improvement and ex- 
cellence, which is one of the fundamental conditions 
of success. It is a source of consolation to feel that 
one is aiding in the improvement of the race ; that 
he is doing something to dispel the darkness of ig- 
norance, even if he holds up but a feeble taper. 

One of the means of pleasure and pastime among 
the ancient Greeks was the Bacchanalia. These 
were feasts in honcr of Bacchus, the god of wine, 
^nd were extremely popular thro^ighout all Greece. 
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Ancient Bacchanalia. Modern Bi. rclianalia. 

Men and women joined in his festivals, with their 
heads wreathed with vine and ivj, with fawn skins 
flung about their shoulders, and blunt spears, twined 
with vines, in their hands. Dressed in these gro- 
tesque habiliments they gave way to riotous revelry. 
They sometimes wore the most indecent emblems, 
they beat upon drums and sang lewd songs, and 
thus they sought amid these frantic revels for plea- 
sure and enjoyment. 

In our own times, we have Bacchanalia, though 
with less of poetry and seslhetic emblems than the 
ancient We have not the vine leaves, nor the fawn 
skins, nor the thyrsi. The scenes of our Bacchana- 
lia are the breweries, the groceries, the country tav- 
erns; and instead of the juice of the vine we have 
the juice of the barley, the com, and the old rye. 
Many of the rising generation among us, — ^young 
men at that period of life which is the bloom of 
manhood, when the character is becoming estab- 
lished, and those opinions formed which are to give 
them influence among men, and by which an esti- 
mate of their abilities is made, — seek for the highest 
pleasure and gratification which they are capable of 
feeling, in some dingy saloon, on the floor of which 
has been splashed from year to year the juice of that 
filthy weed, ground and soaked in filthier mouths, 
whose vapors mingle with the thick volumes o€ 
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Pleasnres of the libertine. Intellectaal pleasure. 

smoke that curl about their heads, and with the 
breath of human beings from lungs steeped in the 
fierj poison of copperas and logwood, and nameless 
drugs, — more resembling in its conglomerate quali- 
ties the deadly airs that arose from the fabled lake 
Msdotis, the Stygian wave, or the fumes of hell fire, 
than that sweet and pleasant atmosphere which mor- 
tals ought to breathe, — surrounded by companions 
whose foul-mouthed conversation is in keeping with 
tibe filthiness by which they are encircled, who are 
satisfied with this enjoyment, and are waiting to re- 
new it during the long winter evenings of the season. 
And this is pleasure 1 Without one ray of intellect- 
ual light, without one generous, aspiration for im- 
provement, they are willing to give themselves up 
a prey to the passions and the appetites, and degrade 
themselves to a condition worse than that of the 
brutes. 

I rejoice that I am permitted to meet here with 
those who have a higher notion of pleasure, who 
are actuated by a nobler purpose, who are stimu- 
lated to the attainment of a more exalted end. I 
rejoice that I am brought into sympathy with those 
who can find pleasure in intellectual pursuits. How 
noble I how generous I how philanthropic the pur- 
pose for which you associate. It is not sensual 
gratification that has called you here, but you have 
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Labor of the philanthropist That of the teacher. 



oome to mingle in earnest inquiry for the elevation 
and improvement of our common scbools. You 
have come to impart each to the other the fruits 
of your own experience, to detail the plans which 
have proved successful in arousing and energizing 
the faculties of the youth under your charge, to 
speak words of cheer and encouragement to those 
whose faith is weak, and who are ready to falter by 
the way. 

We pour out lavishly the meed of sympathy and 
praise to the philanthropist, who directly alleviates 
human suffering and woe, who goes forth in a cru- 
fiadQ against misery and crime. Such a purpose is 
indeed noble and generous. But he deals only with 
our physical natures. He labors to relieve us of the 
wants and distress^ of the body, this mortal frame 
which will soon crumble into dust. You have to 
do with the mind, the intellect. You are laboring 
to relieve the wants, and poverty, and nakedness of 
the- immortal spirit, to awaken within it new ener- 
gies, to prepare it to battle successfully with igno- 
rance and folly. 

It is this business of education, of Popular Edu- 
cation, upon which I propose to speak. Education, 
the development of the faculties, the acquirement of 
knowledge, must jdways depend upon two facts: 
I^TBt, that all our percqptio^ eath^r pome di;cectiij (^ 
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Education dependent on two facta. 

are suggested by the operation of external objects 
upon the five senses ; and, second, it must depend 
upon the mind itself whether the impressions^are con- 
verted into permanent knowledge. There are these 
two stand-points from which education should be 
viewed. There is the process of reception and as- 
similation. The basis of all learning is upon these 
two conditions. We may force the elements of 
knowledge upon the mind as long as we please, 
but if there is not the power or the disposition to 
assimilate that knowledge, and make it a part of the 
mental energy and being, its presentation is useless 
and our efforts are vain. Nay, more, it is likQ the 
crude and indigestible food which is taken into the 
stomach, which not only fails to nourish, and is not 
used by the vital energies, but throws us into pain 
and convulsions. 

Hence, in adopting a system of education, we 
should study not only the best means of presenting 
the elements of knowledge, but also the most suc- 
cessful methods of arousing the mind, of giving it 
energy and vivifying power, of leading it forth to 
seek for itself. There is no high-pressure system by 
which knowledge can be forced upon the mind if 
the mind is not prepared to receive it You may 
supply the child with the most skillful teachers, you 
may put into his hands the best prepared text*booka^ 
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Disposition to learn. Books suited to the capacity. 

but unless the faculties are alive, unless there is 
something of intellectual hunger your eJBforts will be 
vain. 

"We often see, where the faculties are crowded be- 
yond what their age or capacity will bear, that they 
become surfeited, and that quickness and readiness 
which was observed at an earlier period is gone and 
can never be reproduced. We observe in childhood 
that " Mother Goose Melodies" and stories told in a 
very simple style, or united to rhythm and melody 
are most attractive and can be most easily learned. 
At a later period the elements of the sciences are 
understood. At a later period still, when arrived at 
the age of reflection and reason, of abstraction and 
generalization, the more complicate principles of the 
higher mathematics are grappled with and mastered, 
and the taste for philosophical investigation is de- 
veloped. If, therefore, the mind atone period is 
put upon knowledge which is the appropriate ob- 
ject of another period, instead of conquering it, the 
mind may itself be conquered by it, and its power 
and elasticity for ever lost. 

When we consider these two facts which I havo 
named chronologically, we observe that the process 
of reception must precede that of assimilation. But 
when we examine them in their logical order we see 
that the reverse is true ; that the mental energy^ thA 
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Logical order. Popular iffnnranee. 



disposition to leara must exist anterior to the recep- 
tion of ideas. I therefore propose to treat the sub- 
ject in its logical order. 

Let us then first consider this fundamental re- 
qufaite of knowledge, the disposition. When we look 
abroad upon mankind and observe the various forms 
of popular ignorance, we can not but be filled with 
feelings of sadness in view of the general degraded 
condition of the race. What a vast proportion of all 
who are created are content to go through life igna>- 
rant of almost every thing, except the few notions 
which pertain to us as animal beings I How large 
a number, especially in the old world, are compelled 
by the constitution of society to toil on day after day, 
till the grave closes over them and relieves their 
strained and aching sinews, for the morsel they eat 
and the rags they wear I And yet, when we con^ 
sider ignorance even in its worst forms, when we 
think of this dark veil which envelops the greater 
portion of the race, are we not arrested with the 
thought that there is in man the ability, if there 
were the disposition, to know more and rise higher; 
that there is a spark now buried that might be 
tinned into a flame to give life and vivacity to the 
energies? How many are there who hare abso- 
lutely no thoughts above the dead level of the ani^ 
mal nature, in whom, if some elements of knowledgie^ 
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Mind aroused. Gonrse of folljr. The rivniet 

some facts concerning the simplest phenomena we 
meet could be divulged in youth, it would awaken 
inquiry and set the mind in motion ; and those fects 
recurring, even during the periods of incessant toil, 
would be the means of suggesting other and original 
knowledge, the product of the naked intellect itself; 
and thus step by step would they ascend in the scale 
of intelligence. 

How many do we meet whose minds have been 
aroused and who have a purpose, but who have been 
aroused by the word or deed of some base compan- 
ion, and are sinking lower in ignorance instead of 
advancing higher; who are intent only upon revelry 
and dissipation ; who, by passion and appetite un- 
restrained, are blotting out the human shape divine ; 
but who, if there had been awakened early, when 
the mind was fresh and pure as the opening blos- 
som, some aspiration for mental development which 
should act as an impetus, might have made com*- 
mendable progress in knowledge. We do not know 
how slight a circumstance may set in motion a train 
of events which shall decide the career of the man. 
Like the rivulet upon the top of the mountain, a 
twig, or bush, or the footprint of an animal may 
turn it on the one hand where it will descend gently 
through fresh pastures, bright sunny plots, and ridt 
meadows, irrigating and gladdening a& it goes; or m 
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No progress without desire. 

the other, will divert it where rocks and barrenness 
hurl it in devious ways, until it is finally lost deep 
down amid the caverns and darkness of the moun- 
tain. How many there are about us who actually 
squander the time and opportunities in their pos- 
session, and permit the faculties given them to rust 
out in absolute idleness and inanity ; who sleep and 
loll upon sofas one half of their time at least, and 
spend the remainder in small talk and belittleing 
thoughts; who by a judicious direction of youthful 
energy, might, instead of being dwarfs and pigmies, 
advance to the proportions of generous and thinking 
manhood. 

In considering that part of our subject which re- 
lates to the disposition of mind, we perceive that the 
spirit of man can never make progress in any direc- 
tion until there is a desire. One does not become a 
libertine or a debauchee until he begins to satisfy 
his tastes for those things which make one ; until he 
sees something in that course of life that gratifies his 
wishes, and is ready to put forth effort to satisfy 
them. On the contrary, a man can never become 
eminent for virtue until he loves the character of 
those who practice it; until his imagination is ex- 
cited in admiration of goodness, and he has en- 
kindled in . his bosom a desire to possess it. At 
the foundation of every successful system of eda* 
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Thirst for knowledge. The rustic lad. 



cation there raxist be created a tinrst for knowl- 
edge ; there must be a taste for/intellectual pur- 
suits, a sense of the dignity and influence of mental 
culture. 

Many years ago, a rustic lad, in a remote town in 
Scotland, was sent to the metropolis with a message 
to a man of letters. He had been bred in obscurity, 
had rarely visited the village, and had never seen a 
city, with its mansions, and stately edifices, and pub- 
lic grounds with walks and. fountains. His lot had 
been one of want and poverty, his clothes home- 
spun, his fare coarse. He had known nothing of in- 
tellectual improvement, for he had been blessed with 
no intellectual advantages, and had heard only the 
coarse and vulgar talk of unlettered and ill-bred 
husbandmen. He was ushered into the study of 
the nobleman. He saw rare paintings and marble 
sculptures of renowned men, his papers and man- 
uscripts, his books and charts. The scenes were 
novel; his heart heaved with new-born emotions; 
he secretly vowed that the splendid equipage of the 
scholar should one day be his. 

The boy returned to his obscure habitation, but 
the beautiful vision went with him. His mind had 
received an impulse, — a new desire was in his heart. 
With irrepressible energy of soul he toils on, anxious- 
ly waiting for that day to come when he shall be free 
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His vision rtealizecL Lesson taught Idea of utility. 
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from parental obligations, shall have the command 
of his own resources, and be at liberty to direct them 
to what end he pleases. During the long and weary 
day the bright vision is before him. His faculties 
are all awake, and he reasons out many a process 
before he reads it in any book. The youth grows to 
be a man, — ^he obtains public consideration, — ^he sits 
in Parliament, — ^he becomes a peer of the realm,^— 
he possesses a mansion and pleasure grounds, — ^he 
collects a library and paintings finer than he had 
dreamed in his most sanguine hour. His vision 
was realized, his youthful desire was satisfied. 

From an incident like this we learn a principle of 
human nature. The life of a single individual is in 
some sort an index of a propensity of the race ; and 
we may derive therefrom truthful lessons which are 
of universal application, and which may save us 
much speculation and thecwrizing, and tedious exper- 
itnent It is not our first purpose to impose tasks, 
and to insist upon a rigid and exact verbal perform- 
ance of them, as we would teach a brute governed by 
instinct ; but it is our primary object to create a de- 
sire, so that the youth may approach the task with 
a true idea of its utility, with a manly resolutioQ, 
and 

«•, — ^not like the quarry-slave at night 
Scourged to his dungeon." 
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Irresolatlon. Friends of the French ofScer. 

If this desire for improvement be united with a res- 
olute purpose that will not be daunted or repressed, 
it will nec5essarily result in progress, in noble at- 
tainments. Without this latter element, the rich- 
est powers of mind are useless. Many a youth has 
formed the desire, and has looked with a wishful eye 
towards that eminence where stand the good and 
great of all ages and climes, but has not possessed 
resolution enough to take the first step toward reach- 
ing it. There have probably been many good poems 
planned, and a few lines of the first cantos written. 
Visions as grand and lofty as ever filled the poet's 
eye have flitted in the fancy, but the poet's pen has 
never turned them to shapes, and he dies, leaving 
Milton still in the clear upper sky. The plea of the 
eloquent advocate, in a cause that cries for justice, 
has perhaps awakened in him a desire and a reso- 
lutely formed purpose to promote its ends with tran- 
scendant abilities. But he has formed a thousand 
purposes with equal resolution, and not one of them 
has ever been carried to its completion, and this one 
likewise shares their fate. Many have desired to 
be like Moses, leaders of the people. They thiuk 
very favorably of their own fitness for such a posi- 
tion, and of their own superioi skill to manage and 
direct, but they neglect to do any deed which will 

manifest their ability. The friends of a certain 

11 
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Bcply of Napoleon. " Makes no sign.** 
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Frencli officer besought Napoleon to confer on him 
the marshal's bSton. Napoleon asked them what he 
had ever done. They replied that he had never jet 
done any thing, but that he had great ability, and 
they thought that he would one day do some noble 
deed. " Well," said Napoleon, " wait till he does." 

The mind of youth is not easily brought under con- 
trol. It has a disposition to wander. Until strict 
habits are formed, he finds a feeling of indolence 
preying upon all his plans for improvement. Hav- 
ing the desire to press forward and having given his 
time to the work, he feels ashamed to squander it, 
even if he is held accountable to no one. ' But how 
ready he is to abandon his tasks on the slightest 
pretext, and for the most trivial excuse. that will ac- 
quit him before the tribunal of self. Thus he fritters 
away the precious hours. He is very exact about 
the performance of minor duties. He is kind and 
obsequious to friends, but he leaves undone the great 
duties of life, and he dies and *' makes no sign." 

We have thus far considered the temper of mind 
which must exist in the learner, in order that what 
has been taught him may become permanent knowl- 
edge. We come now to treat the second division of 
our subject, which embraces the various methods 
of presenting knowledge to the pupil. The means 
which have been adopted in this country, for the 
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Pilgrim Fathers. 

general diffusion of knowledge, whether from public 
provision, or from private munificence, have in gen- 
eral been crowned with flattering success. We have 
the advantage of the experience of all other nations. 
We are trying the latest experiment in civilization, 
with a new model of government. To those ideas 
which we gain from abroad, we add our own reflec- 
tions and digest our systems. To some of those 
means of communicating knowledge which have 
been adopted among us, I shall now allude. 

Of the first importance are our common schools. 
To these, the populace as well as the higher classes, 
are deeply indebted for whatever of education they 
possess. When the Pilgrim Fath6rs landed on Plym- 
outh Eock, they raised their voices in thanksgiving 
to God for their deliverance from persecution and the 
dangers of the ocean, and erected a church in which 
they might worship Him. But, hard by the village 
church they built the school-house and established 
the village school. Their primary devotion was -to 
the worship of God, their secondary to the education 
of their children. To our Pilgrim Fathers belongs 
the honor of first having established by the laws of 
the State these two principles, — that each man should 
worship how, when, and whom he pleased, without 
compulsion or restraint, and pay no taxes to support 
a ministry except such as he should impose uqoil 
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himself; and, second, that all the children of the 
State should be educated at the public expense. For 
'the former of these we are indebted to Roger Wil- 
liams and the State of Rhode Island ; for the latter to 
the early settlers of Massachusetts. Never before 
had these two principles been promulgated bj any 
nation upon earth. 

There were indeed schools and systems of educa- 
tion in the States of antiquity. There were men in 
those times, who possessed as much mental culture, 
and as great scope of thought and political sagacity, 
as any in our own time. Pericles was as fine an 
orator and consummate a statesman as was Burke or 
the younger Pitt. Cicero was as able a lawyer and 
as accomplished a rhetorician as our own Webster. 
But while there were a few who possessed the means 
of prosecuting their studies in the celebrated schools 
of those days, of becoming finished scholars, and who 
uttered thoughts that have withstood the shock of 
upwards of twenty centuries, and that are now stud- 
ied and admired as the choicest productions of the 
human mind, there was a vast populace who lived 
and died in ignorance, fit instruments of universal 
slavery and vassalage. The pupils of Socrates and 
Plato could loiter in the groves of the Academy, and 
about the porches of the temples ; but a great major- 
ity of the nation must sweat and labor on daring the 
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Value of every human soul. 

long day, blessing the night which relieved them of 
toil ; and little cared the philosopher and statesman 
how helots lived, or how helots died. 

But when the Pilgrim Fathers came to these shores, 
they brought with them an overwhelming S3nse of 
religious obligation. They took the Bible as their 
counsel and guide, and in accordance with that gos- 
pel which Jesus Christ came upon earth to promul- 
gate, they looked upon every human being as of in- 
estimable worth. Actuated by those principles and 
motives which are there displayed, they held fellow- 
ship with every human soul* as an image of the di- 
vine being, freighted with immortal hopes, and des- 
tined to endless existence like themselves. The idea 
that the child of the rich man was better than that of 
the poor found no place in their code. Hence they 
enacted, among their first laws, that every child 
should be educated at the public expense, in a com- 
mon school, where the rich and the poor, the high 
and the low, should share in common privileges, and 
where the only insignia of rank should be worn by 



• "Therefore respect humanity in all its members, for in all ita 
members is the divine rny of intelligence, and there is an essential 
confraternity in the unity of the fundamental ideas which tlie most 
immediate development of reason produces." — History of Modem Phi' 
htophyf Oounuy vdL l, page 134 
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him who, bj devotion to learning, should aspire to 
the noble qualities of the scholar. 

It is the glory of that system that it draws all 
classes together and places them upon a common 
level. It brings the whole collection of minds into 
collision, and says to them, he alone shall conquer 
who most nobly strives. There have been objec- 
tions raised to the system of common schools by 
those who by wealth or birth feel something of the 
aristocratic notion. Their children will be contami- 
nated by contact, and will imbibe the notions of the 
ignoble throng. It would be equally reasonable to 
shut a boy up in a tight, warm room, for fear that the 
damp and cold of the out-door weather would injure 
his constitution, when everybody knows that if you 
wish him to be healthy and robust you must let him 
take the rough and tumble of life, and inhale copious 
draughts of the fresh, free air, damp and cold though 
it may be. If children are allowed to imbibe into 
their mental constitutions the idea that they are bet- 
ter than other children, if they are taught to draw 
lines and marks of distinction based upon wealth or 
birth, they may, in mature years, be convinced by 
some luckless urchin whom they were encouraged to 
despise, that they have missed their calculations; 
that he is the nobleman, and they are the base and 
ignoble slaves, the slaves to pride and arrogance. 
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Parental restraint Common school acquaints as with human nature. 

The youth may be kept for a while from mingling 
with those of his own age, and be educated in the 
family. But a time will come when parental re- 
straint must fail. He will go forth and find asso- 
ciates, and he then will be at that age when imagi- 
nation is strongest and the passions most impetuous, 
and when he will have the least power to withstand 
temptation. He will then be a fit subject for the 
tempter. Flattered by the attentions of the genteel 
but wily villain, he falls an easy prey to his deceitful 
charms. Having been taught to hold in contempt 
those beneath him in rank, and never having en- 
gaged in tussles of physical and intellectual strength, 
he has no experience for estimating his powers, and 
is by no means so well prepared to act manfully his 
part in life as one, who, from infancy has joined in 
friendly strife with those with whom he will necessa- 
rily mingle in after years, either as his equals in abil- 
ity and influence, or as the objects of his regard and 
charity. 

The common school acquaints us with human na- 
ture. He who has passed through the several grades 
knows something of what he is to expect of man- 
kind when he enters upon the active duties of life. 
In general, the motives which actuate boys will ac- 
tuate men, and he shapes his course in his deaUngs 
with the latter, according to his experience with the 
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Its success. France and Spafn. 

former. It has a tendency also to break np those 
artificial lines and distinctions* in society which are 
its bane ; lines and distinctions which may exist in 
other countries, and be permanent when upheld by 
despotic power and the force of custom, but which, 
in our country, can last only for a generation or 
two at most, and which have no value founded upon 
right. 

The common school is the offspring of this nation 
and of our fathers. The wisdom of the institution may 
be seen in the general diffusion of knowledge among 
us, in the success which has attended our elective 
form of government, and the progress which is seen 
in every branch of art and industry. Why do we 
so often hear it remarked that France and Spain^ 
and those other nations of Europe, are not prepared 



* ''One invaluable merit of out-door sports is to be ibund in thi% 
that they afford the best cement for chQdish friendship. Their aa^o- 
ciations outlive all others. There is many a man, now perchance 
hard and worldly, whom we love to pass in the street simply because 
in meeting him we meet spring flowers and autumn chestnuts, skates 
and cricket balls, cherry-birds and pickerel. There is an indescriba- 
ble fascination in the gradual transference of these childish compan- 
ionships mto maturer relations. We love to encounter, in the contests 
of manhood, those whom we first met at football, and to follow the 
profound thoughts of those who always dived deeper, even in the 
river, than our eflTorts could attain." — Afiantic Monthly, March, 1858, 
page 589. 
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for civil liberty? It is because the masses of the 
people are not educated. The systems of education 
which prevail there, even to the books and news- 
papers, are under the control of priest-craft and 
king-craft, and these well know that the best means 
of effecting their security is to keep the people in 
ignorance, or to instruct them in those dogmas 
which are alike false in theory and damning in 
practice. Our security and prosperity as a nation 
must depend upon the excellence of our common 
schools. If the influence of these is weakened or 
destroyed we undermine the very foundation of the 
republic. They are to the body politic what the 
arteries are to the human system, which convey 
nourishment to every part, and were these cut off, 
the heart of the nation would cease to beat. 

Within a few years there have been vast im- 
provements made in our common schools. Eeports 
of the secretaries of the boards of education and 
the superintendents of public schools in the several 
States have been printed and circulated, in which 
are embodied the statistics, the experience and prog- 
ress of the ^ear, reflections upon the failure or suc- 
cess of the various methods adopted, with recom- 
mendations for the guidance of future efforts, plans 
for school-houses and cuts of furniture, tlie best 

methods of heating and ventilation ; and by nv^'dx^ 

11* 
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of these a vast amount of reliable information has 
been circulated among the people. Normal schools 
have been established, in which teachers have been 
thoroughly instructed in the theory and practice of 
teaching, and prepared expressly for their profes- 
sion. Teachers' conventions and institutes have 
been held, in which the most eminent teachers and 
professors have been employed to instruct, and to 
impart to their brethren the elements of their own 
success, in some instances being paid by the State 
for their services, and in others freely giving their 
time and energies for the promotion of so noble an 
object. As a consequence school-houses havo been 
vastly improved and furnished for the health and 
comfort of the students. Apparatus and libraries 
have been provided, and all the means of advance- 
ment have been lavished upon the system. 

It is only by a combination of such means, and 
by such exertions, that we can derive from it full 
and legitimate results. We can not look after the 
interests and well-being of our common schools 
with too much solicitude. Each man should feel 
that he has a personal interest in them. His dear- 
est aflfections should cling about them as being the 
nurseries of the thoughts and feelings of his chil- 
dren. He should look upon the teacher as his 
friend, laboring for his interests, and should incul- 
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cate into the minds of his children confidence and 
respect for him. He should never countenance in 
them a spirit of disobedience, and insubordination 
to wholesome restraint, but be ready to stand by the 
right, crush out the disposition to rebellion, and 
never see the teacher misused by those whom he is 
laboring to improve. 

The teacher on his part should feel that he can not 
be a drone in a common school. He should not 
feel that he has come into a neighborhood where 
he is to assemble with the youth and be a mas- 
ter over them for six hours a day, and then receive 
a certain sum of money for his authority. But he 
ought to realize that tlie parents of the district are 
placing confidence in his capacity and virtue, that 
they are entrusting to his care their children, their 
dearest and most cherished earthly possessions. 
They are expecting that he will be to those children 
a father, and will guide them in the ways of knowl- 
edge and truth, that he will carefully unfold their 
youthful faculties, that he will judiciously train and 
conscientiously correct He ought to feel that he has 
a company of human souls from the hand of the 
Creator entrusted to his care, whose character he is 
to mould and fashion, and that he is not only respon- 
sible to those who employ him, l?ut that he will 
one day be held to an account by the Judge of «il 
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the earth for the good or evil whicb be may have 
done, as well as for the opportunities for doing good 
which he has neglected. He ought to feel that the 
day is not long enough for the accomplishment of the 
great work entrusted to him, and be willing to make 
any sacrifice of ease and comfort for their benefit 
If such feelings could mutually exist between patrons 
and scholars, and teachers, we need never despair of 
the prosperity and ultimate success of the commoa 
school. 

The second means for the diffusion of knowledge 
to which I shall allude, is that of books and printed 
matter. Since the invention of the art of printing, 
this method of communication has been regularly in- 
creasing in power. At no period has that power been 
BO great as at the present, especially in this country. 
Previous to the invention of the art, there were few 
books, and those were in the hands of only a few 
learned men, their possession being a matter of little 
consequence to the great mass of the people, who had 
never learned to read. The price of a book was 
very great, as each copy had to be transcribed with 
the pen. 

It is with difl^culty that we can imagine the con- 
dition of a great and enlightened nation existing 
without newspapers. The people of Athens were 
accustomed to meet in the market-olace, where, if 
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any thing had happened out of the ordinary course of 
events, it flew from mouth to mouth until the whole 
city knew of it. Their own historians tell us that the 
first question of an Athenian was, "What is the 
news ?" It was no doubt frooi this anxiety to learn 
the earliest intelligence of what was passing, and the 
scene presented by the populace gathering in crowds 
and knots to learn the particulars of some great 
event, that Eumor is personified by the Grecian po- 
ets, and is represented as a sleepless divinity mov- 
ing amid crowds of people, arousing and exciting 
their minds. There were some advantages in this 
method of learning the news over that which we 
have. Those interested would be likely to hear from 
all sides of the question ; all the circumstances would 
be brought out and discussed, and the opinions of 
leading men would be known. 

By our own method we hear in effect but from one 
mind, with such coloring and bias as he may see fit 
to give it, unless we take several papers. Knowl- 
edge is however more wisely diffused by ours than 
we could hope to have it by any other. When a 
speech is made in Parliament at night, the mails of 
the morning scatter it over the whole kingdom. 
Not unfrequently is the first portion of a speech de- 
livered in Congress being read by the people of New 
York and Boston, while the member is making th^ 
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concluding portion of it. Not a circumstance of 
note happens, but the newspaper carries intelligence 
of it to every part of the world. 

The question has been frequently raised, whether 
our increased facilities, for diffusing knowledge, and 
the consequent increase in printed matter, have made 
us really more learned than those of ancient nations. 
If the question be whether we have as many very 
eminent thinkers, it is an open one, for the best orig- 
inal thinkers of our time are men of limited general 
information. Manya boarding school miss has read 
more volumes than the best intellectual philosopher 
in the country. Of course much new knowledge has 
been added from generation to generation, to our ac- 
cumulating store, and hence our educated men have 
a broader and truer basis upon which to found their 
reasonings and investigations, and may consequently 
arrive at a greater amount of positive knowledge. 
Whether this increase of printed matter has aug- 
mented the mental energy — the intellectual vim — 
may be a matter of doubt. But if we consider the 
aggregate of knowledge, we must decide vastly in 
favor of our time. Many a school-boy might have 
instructed Plato or even Locke. 

It is almost needless to observe in this connection, 
that there is much printed that ought never to meet 
the eye of youth. To say nothing of that class of 
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books which is positively evil in its tendency, which 
is debasing and demorah'zing to the heart, the taste, 
and the intellect ; many a man would have died bet- 
ter satisfied with himself, and his heirs infinitely bet- 
ter pleased, had he committed his manuscripts to the 
flames instead of the hands of the printer. 

It has been wisely said by Mr. Carlyle, that "the 
true university of these days is a library of good 
books." The responsibility which rests upon paients 
of furnishing suitable books for the family is not 
generally realized. Many men think the purchase 
of a book a needless expenditure of money ; be- 
lieving either that it will not be read, or if it is, 
that it is thenceforth good for nothing, nay worse 
than nothing, for it occupies space which might be 
devoted to some other purpose. 

The history of many a youth, if carefully traced, 
would tcich parents a duty they owe to their chil- 
dren in providing intellectual food suited to the 
several stages of mental development. There is 
manifested in every youth, at some period, an incli- 
nation to read. If the right kind of matter is not fur- 
nished when this disposition is developed, that kind 
may be procured which will act as a poison or a 
loathsome drug. How many a culprit and degraded 
villain has dated the beginning of his evil days to the 
reading of some obscene book, borro^^d feorasL ^ 
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companion and read stealthily. From its degrading 
thoughts and pictures, his fency, full of the impet- 
uous vigor of youth, has been fired with lust and 
passion that has only ceased to bum with his ruin. 

Every parent, every farmer, every mechanic and 
laboring man, ought to provide a few choicely se- 
lected books, that shall be accessible to the members 
of his family. If they are not read at one time, 
they may be at another. If he does not feel capable 
of selecting them himself, let him apply to some judi- 
cious friend for aid. Do not buy a book for its fine 
binding, or because it is recommended by some itin- 
erant peddler. Better have no books than those 
which are bad, or even indifferent. The biographies 
of good and noble men, and histories of interesting 
periods in human affairs, are the species which will 
be most attractive and most useful to the young. 
The first book that I ever read in course was the life 
of Benjamin Franklin. I read it and re-read it, until 
I knew it by heart; and the reading of that one book 
created within me a thirst for knowledge which I 
hope will never be quenched. 

It is also necessary that there be provided in every 
family the means of acquiring accurate knowledge of 
current events. For this purpose a newspaper, which 
keeps a faithful record of what is passing in this and 
foreign countries, should be obtained. If the news- 
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papers of the county fail to furnisli such record, if 
they pander to a depraved taste — ^if, instead of sup- 
plying matter which shall encourage a desire for 
elevated literature and morality, they contain tales 
of passion improbable as untrue, throw them aside 
and send to the city for one that shall meet your 
wants. No journal or periodical is worthy of 
patronage, that does not commend itself to reason 
and sober thought, to candid and virtuous intelli- 
gence. We can never have a high-toned morality 
and a purified intellectual taste, until the common 
people, the laboring classes, better understand their 
duties, and have the inclination, yea, the resolution to 
perform them. 

I come now to consider the third means for the 
diflfusion of knowledge — that of public lectures. This 
method of imparting instruction has, within a few 
years past, grown to importance with surpassing ra- 
pidity. There is scarcely a city or a village of any 
spirit in the land, that has not during the winter one 
or more courses of public lectures from eminent men. 
Lecturing has become a profession. There are many 
men who make it their business to prepare in the 
summer a number of well-digested lectures, which 
they are employed to deliver during the winter. 

There is one advantage in this manner of instruct 
tion not possessed by any other. The thinker him* 
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self comes into the immediate presence of those whom 
he would instruct. To the thoughts themselves are 
added the effects of the tones of the voice, and the 
accompanying look and gesture which constitute a 
natural language of emotion. The influence which 
one carefully-prepared lecture, pronounced by a bold, 
fearless orator may produce, is incalculable. It may 
Bet in motion a train of thoughts which will modify 
or change the tone of life, not only of a single indi* 
vidual, but of a whole audience. An accomplished 
public speaker has the power of taking captive the 
minds of his auditory, and swaying them at will by 
the force of his inspiration. 

There is one error of lecturers to which I must 
refer ; it is that of framing the speech so that it may 
create sensation, to the sacrifice of some leading 
thought. Pleased with the applause which" one 
Btroke of wit has called forth, he determines on the 
next occasion to out-Eicha,rd Eichard. He therefore 
prepares a plum-pudding, and puts nothing in but 
plums. He reasons like the Irishman, who took a 
pill on retiring at night for some indisposition, 
and in the morning, finding himself better, con- 
cluded that if one pill had helped him, a whole box 
would make him well, and died under the operation. 
The experiment is a dangerous one, and he who 
makes it is liable to share the &te of poor Pat. It 
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should be the object of the lecturer to instruct as well 
as to please. He should endeavor to create a sound 
and healthful public taste, rather than stoop to a de- 
praved one which already exists. He should lead in 
the right way, rather than be led in the wrong. 

I have thus briefly alluded to a few of the means 
of education. As you perceive, I have treated only 
of those which are employed for training the mental 
faculties. I hope it will not be inferred that this is 
all that is embraced in the term education. There 
are the moral sensibilities, the manners, the habits, 
and all those qualities which unite to form the char- 
acter of a well-bred peraon, which are of equal im- 
portance with the training of the intellectual facul- 
ties, and which must form a constituent part of every 
successful system. But this part of my subject I must 
leave undisturbed. 

These systems of education which were adopted 
by the fathers of the republic, and which have been 
developed and improved during subsequent time, 
have been fruitful of wonders. Under the influence 
and stimulus of these institutions, our nation has 
prospered beyond any other on the face of the earth. 
If the spirit of the sainted Washington could now 
descend and visit us, could behold the improvement 
and progress which has been made, and could look 
through the length and breadth of our land, now 
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grown to a giaot nation stretching from ocean to 
ocean, he would hardly believe that this is the de- 
velopment of those thirteen little colonies whose in- 
dependence he fought to establish, and whose integ- 
rity he prayed for and labored to maintain. And 
who can say that this prosperity and growth would 
ever have been attained without our educational 
systems? It is then the part of wisdom to uphold 
these institutions. It is our duty to cherish them, 
and build them up as the instruments of our suc- 
cess. Where is it that we find most misery and 
degradation, and fewest of the comforts of life ? It 
is where there is most ignorance. Where, on the 
other hand, do we find the greatest prosperity, — 
where do we find those communities that stand in 
the very first rank, and take the lead in civiliza- 
tion ? It is in those nooks and corners of the earth 
where the spirit of education and improvement has 
taken up her abode, where she is permitted to dwell 
in peace and honor, and where she is cherished and 
loved. 

During the year 1854, one hundred and sixty five 
men were hung in the United States for murder. Of 
this number only seven could read and write 1 What 
a lesson 1 And will you, parents, neglect to educate 
your children? Will you allow any opportunities 
to pass unimproved, to draw out and expand their 
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youthful faculties, to lift them up into a higher 
and nobler life, to raise them above the dead level 
of the beast that creeps, and enable them to know 
something of the godlike and the divine? The 
parent sometimes thinks that if he can lay up a little 
hard silver, which his sons and daughters can use 
after he is gone, he is conferring upon them the 
greatest earthly blessing. 

There is a fable in a French school-book which 
reads thus: — A miser being dead and decently . 
buried, arrived upon the borders of the river Styx 
in order to pass over with the other spirits, the com- 
panions of his voyage. The boatman, Charon, de- 
manded of him the price of the passage, but was 
surprised to see that, instead of paying it, he threw 
himself into the black river and swam to the shore, 
in spite of all the entreaties that could be made. 
This action put all hell in a tumult, and each judge 
endeavored to find a punishment proportioned to a 
crime, the consequences of which would be so dis- 
astrous to the revenues of the infernal regions. " Let 
us chain him to the rock with Prometheus, where the 
birds may perpetually tear his vitals," said one. " Let 
us associate him with the torments of Tantalus," said 
another. " Or, what is better, let us send him to aid 
Sysiphus in rolling his rock up the hill, which rolls 
back as often as he rolls it up." '^No, no^" said 
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Minos, the supreme judge, "let us invent a punish- 
ment more terrible ; let us send him back to earth, 
to see what use his prodigal heirs make of his 
riches." 

Ignorance, when put in possession of wealth, is 
often the instrument of evil. But knowledge will 
make its possessor an honor to his race, and will 
enable him to obtain wealth if he desire it. Active 
intelligence is a safe investment. It needs no in- 
surance, for it is beyond the reach of fire and flood. 
Intelligence guides the business of the world. Who 
is it that in your town-meetings takes the lead in 
managing business, suggests the best plans, and ad- 
vocates the soundest policy ? Who is it that repre- 
sents you in Congress, sits upon the judges' bench, 
ai^d fills the various offices of honor and trust ? It 
is the man of intelligence. Who on the contrary 
fill your alms-houses and jails and penitentiaries? 
The men who are debased by ignorance and crime. 
Intelligence is the first element of prosperity. In- 
telligence builds our factories, and invents the ma- 
chinery with which to fill them. It constructs our 
railroads, and places upon them models of beauty 
and monuments of the skill of man. It stretches 
the wire of the telegraph and teaches us to talk 
with the lightning. It enables the farmer to make 
two spears of grass grow where but one grew before. 
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It puts a better plow in his ground, better imple- 
ments in all his labors, and thereby saves a vast 
amount of the wear of muscle and weariness of 
nerve of both man and beast. It gives to the pos- 
sessor that confidence in his abilities, and that re- 
spect for self, which raises us in the scale of being. 
It makes the earth seem brighter, the foliage richer, 
the bird's song sweeter, its plumage more gaudy, the 
colors of the flower more brilliant. It is the result 
of that improvement of the talents entrusted to us 
for which we shall be accountable. It yields us that 
satisfaction which prosperity may heighten but which 
adversity can never take away. It enables us to in- 
terpret the purposes and designs of the Creator, and 
to approximate nearer to his character. It soothes 
sorrow, tempers the asperities of disposition, mends 
the broken threads of life, smoothes the rough places 
in the mind and heart, and softens the pathway to 
the tomb. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE MORAL SENSIBILITIEa 
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1859. 

IT is a custom hallowed by long usage, to dedicate 
our churches to the purposes of religious service. 
On this account we regard the church with diflferent 
feelings from those entertained towards any other 
place. It is sacred in our minds as the house of God, 
the gate to heaven. It is here that the voice of in- 
spiration speaks to us. Here the father assem- 
bles with his family, where they join their voices in 
songs of praise, and learn that wisdom which cometh 
from above, which will make us wise indeed. There 
is a sacred feeling which comes over us when wo 
enter the place thus consecrated, and we are filled 
with better thoughts. Not that the service of dedi- 
cation has rendered the churcb more holy than any 
other place. But the thoughts we there think, and 
the desires and aspirations we there cherish are more 
holy. The place is united to us by sacred associa- 
tions, and the spirit of devotion fills it in proportion 
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as that spirit fills our own hearts. The custom of 
dedicatii3g our school edifices to the purposes of 
education is not so common. But the propriety 
can be established upon the same principles, and 
"^ill apply with equal force. The school-house 
Dould be held in veneration, because our minds 
are there occupied with the truths of science. It 
is the place devoted to the culture of the mental 
faculties, the spiritual nature, that part of us which 
is imperishable. Here we discipline those faculties 
so noble in power, so expansive in design, which* the 
Creator has beneficently bestowed upon us. Here 
are developed and strengthened those gifts which at 
birth are so weak and feeble. Here we become ac- 
quainted with all those laws which have been .es- 
tablished for the government of the world of matter 
and of mind. It is hero that we acquaint ourselves 
with every species of knowledge which can lift man 
above the brute, and advance him towards those per- 
fections which characterize the angels and God him- 
self. If such be the purpose of the school-house, and 
such the thoughts which there fill our minds, we 
ought to honor the place. It should be linked in our 
hearts with sunny memories. Our fondest affections 
should linger about it, and it should be set apart by 
exercises of learning and wisdom to these noble pur- 
poses. 

12 
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Contempt. Marks of the jack-knife. The log sobooUlioiise. 

The youtli often looks upon the school-honse with 
feelings of aversion acnd contempt. He regards it 
as public property, and a fit object for the spoiler. 
The marks of his ruthless hand prove his ntter 
disregard of its honor and sanctity. Its broken 
windows attest his disposition to pelt it with stones, 
and his skill with charcoal is displayed upon its 
weather-beaten sides. The seats and desks set up 
for his accommodation, while preparing to fill some 
exalted station, as every fond mother hopes, and 
to erect 



'"monumentum sere peroimiu% 



Regalique situ pyramidium altius ;" 

display evident marks of his jack-knife, where he has 
by persevering efforts wrought shapes which do in- 
finite honor to his skill with that useful instrument, 
and rival in artistic merit Graecian frieze and archi- 
trave ; but alas I his brain-work is far less imposing, 
and the memory of his school-days soon sinks into 
oblivion, or is only perpetuated by the stripes on his 
back. 

The indifference which is manifested towards the 
school-house is, in too many instances, founded upon 
sufficient reasons. Formerly it was a poor hut, often 
built of logs, cold, cheerless and dark, situated upon 
the verge of a road trodden into a quagmire during 
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a greater portion of the year, with no grounds, or 
shade-trees, oi* out-buildings, destitute of every kind 
of convenient furniture or apparatus within, and pre- 
senting a dare-devil and repulsive air without. It 
would be difficult to attach any reverence to the 
place, even if the disposition existed. The very 
thought of it makes one shake the dust from his feet. 
The picture of the long rough board slanting from 
the wall, and the slab seat supported by four ugly- 
looking legs, sets the pains and agonies capering up 
the spinal cord ; and the remembrance of the cold 
frosty mornings spent there, puts the teeth chattering 
on a summer day. 

The school was often very much after the pattern 
of the house. It was thought economy to employ 
the services of a man who was cheap, rather than one 
who was competent. His capacity was measured by 
his ability to twist the locks and wring the ears of 
his pupils, rather than by his power to twist difficult 
problems into intelligible shapes and ring the changes 
upon the truths of science. His authority in preserv- 
ing order was estimated more by the thickness of the 
soles of his boots, than by the sensibilities of the 
Boul that filled his bosom. Tasks were imposed and 
forced upon unwilling minds. In phiC3 of that in- 
terest which the skillful teacher imparts to every 
Study, came the harsh complaint of the p\i^^\i^^^c^ 
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lessons were hard and drj. There was no throbbing 
of the heart at a triumph achieved over doubt and 
difficulty, for the pupil was not encouraged to mas- 
ter a difficulty, and never knew when he had 
triumphed. There was no beaming of the eye 
which follows when those sublime truths are pre- 
sented that make the breast of him who appreciates 
them to throb with enkindling emotions, for the 
teacher himself had little such knowledge to im- 
part, and with such emotions his own bosom never 
heaved. 

It is a consoling reflection to the patriot and the 
Christian, that a great change has taken place in the 
spirit of the people, and in the intelligence and zeal 
of the teachers. The latter now spends freely his 
time and his substance in preparing himself to dis- 
charge with fidelity tlie arduous, the responsible, and 
the perplexing duties which are to devolve upon 
him. He seeks a thorough acquaintanc3 with the 
branches of a liberal course of training. He searches 
out the most ingenious methods of explaining the 
difficult questions that arise, and plans the most 
attractive style of presenting his knowledge to pupils 
who have never known what it is to be interested in 
study. He devises expedients for bringing the way- 
ward to a sense of shame, and wins him by gentle 
and persuasive means to a course of rectitude and 
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honor. He is fired with a noble enthusiasm in his 
labor, which he regards as a most delightful employ- 
ment of his faculiies, rather than a task and a drud- 
gery. He loves most of all to be surrounded by his 
pupils, to see them interested in his instructions, and 
be satisfied that they appreciate as he does their force 
and bearing. He enjoys the pleasing work of lead- 
ing them forth to taste the delights of le'arning, and 
to realize that he is cnstamping his own character 
upon tlicirs, that he is fixing in their young and 
tender minds his thoughts and opinions, his tastes 
and habits, and that he is creating in them an in- 
fluence and a motive power that shall outlive him — 
that sLall widen and deepen to the end of time. 

As a result of this improvement in spirit and capa- 
city on the part of the teacher, there is a correspondr 
ing change in the feelings and desires of the scholar. 
He finds his tasks easy because they interest him, 
and he is eager to fjel all that satisfaction in his stud- 
ies which he sees beaming in the countenance of his 
teacher, as often as he explains or touches upon them. 
He loves to encounter the difficulties of science, for 
there is the field of his triumphs, from which he 
bears away proud trophies. Instead of being hard 
and dry, he finds his labors most pleasing and de- 
lightful, and his path strewn with flowers instead of 
thorns. 
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The people are not behind in the spirit of improve- 
ment. They have learned to honor the school-house 
themselves, that they may with propriety impose it 
as a duty upon their children. In the recent struc- 
tures a commendable taste has been exercised. A 
pleasant site has been s lected, elevated, commodious 
and attractive. They have secured a generous piece 
of ground, in most eases not less than an acre. They 
have planted it with shade-trees, and, nicely grading, 
have sown it with a carpet of green. The structure 
itself, a model of taste and beauty, light and airy, 
graceful in proportion, and of approved architectui*e, 
stands as a monument of the liberality and public 
spirit of the neighborhood. Maps adorn its walls, 
and books and charts and apparatus are furnishei the 
teacher with which to render his work successful. 
Thus they provide, that the saciifices they are mak- 
ing may return in blessings upon the heads of their 
children. 

As a proof of the spirit which prevails, we can point 
with pride and satisfaction to this edifice which we 
have now met to dedicate to the pursuits of learning. 
Central in location, convenient in arrangement and 
division, simple but attractive in architecture, sub- 
stantially built and tastefully finished, it commands 
the respect alike of citizen and stranger. Its taper 
spire, pointing heavenward, first greets the eye of the 
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• traveler as lie approaches this beautiftil valley, and is 
the last object that lingers in the vision as he leaves it. 
The lawn, which you have provided, will be the scene 
of artless and playful sport, and generations of chil- 
dren will be happy because of it. The trees which you 
have planted may not grow to shelter you, but your 
children and your children's children shall sport be- 
neath their shade, and when grown venerable with age 

" Will mind them of departed joys, 
Departed never to return." 

You plant and build for the future. There is a plea- 
sure and a satisfaction in the thought. You furnish 
for posterity a better chance for education than you 
had yourselves. You labor to leave the world bet- 
ter than you found it. The time will come when 
your work shall perish, and this noble edifice shall 
moulder into dust ; but the record of your efibrts 
will be secure. It will be chronicled upon immortal 
spirits which shall here be educated, upon a material 
that knows no decay. 

Education, in the common acceptation of the term, 
has reference to that knowledge and discipline which 
is acquired by pursuing certain branches of study in a 
text-book at school. And when we speak- of a com- 
mon school education we usually intend the expres- 
sion to comprehend a course of instruction in those 
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branches wbicli the law provides shall be taoght 
Although this is a correct signification of the term in 
the restricted sense, it is far from embracing all that 
we ought to expect from a course of training that is 
to prepare one for that higher life, which, in man- 
hood and in a future state of existence, we should 
be prepared to live. The boy may be very good at 
arithmetic, but as he grows up he may make a very 
bad cilizen and an unprofitable member of society. 
He may be an elegant grammarian, and still be- 
come a wretched husband and father. He may be 
an accomplished scholar in the Greek and Latin, 
and yet be dead to every noble sentiment that 
should fire the bosom of the patriot and the Chris- 
tian. 

That will prove a very unprofitable school for fit- 
ting children to be men and women, in which there 
is nothing learned but what is provided for by legal 
enactments. The teacher who can give no other in- 
struction than this, is unworthy of a place in a pro- 
fession whose oflice is to develop and train our 
spiritual natures with all their complication of de- 
sires and energies. Under the soubriquet of Peda- 
gogue such an one is everywhere the butt for mer- 
riment and ridicule, and the sweet bard of the 
Deserted Village has made him the object of his 
playful satire : 
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"The village all declared how much he knew: 
*Twas certain he could write, and cipher too ; 
Lands he could measurCi times and tides presage, 
And e'en the story ran that he could guage. 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew." 



Education, in its more liberal sense, or if you 
choose to call it school-day culture, embraces a 
wider scope. It includes in the means employed, 
all those influences which can be brought to bear 
upon the mental and moral improvement of the 
pupil. Its excellence must depend upon its adapta- 
tion to accomplish this result. In our haste to 
make our children wise, we are often blind to their 
real interests. We give them a great deal of book 
knowledge to a very little plain common sense. A 
routine of tasks monopolizes the time for practical 
thinking. The mind is jaded with words and rules 
and problems, in place of being energized and 
warmed by those thoughts and feelings which have 
inspired the benevolent and good in all times. It is 
quite as much a matter of education to learn a nice 
sense of honor in keeping one's word, as the most 
elaborate and complete explanation for extracting 
the cube root that has ever been discovered. That 
piece of knowledge which prompts us to for- 
give him who has done us an injury, is not less 

valuable than the precise whereabouts of Kamt- 

12* 
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scliatka or the South Sea. The spirit of brotherly 
love and getrerositj, that, spuming all mean and 
selfish motives, will sacrifice its own advantage for 
the happiness of another, or will dare even to peril 
life for the general weal, will be quite as servicable 
to a man as the ability to dispose of some knotty 
point in grammar. To iove God and to keep his 
commandments is a lesson that we need thoroughly 
to learu and constantly to practice, more than all 
the sciences which human ingenuity has reduced to 
form. 

Leaving therefore those studies that are commonly 
taught at school, I purpose during the remainder of 
the passing hour to speak of the education OF 
THE MORAL SENSIBILITIES. We are possessed of 
a moral nature as well as mental powers, and the 
former need care and culture equally with the 
latter. In the exercise of the common duties of 
life, the moral powers are far more frequently 
brought into action than the mental. As often as 
man comes in contact with his fellow-man, he has 
occasion to display some of the motives by which 
he is governed. There are no text-books especially 
adapted to giving instruction in this department 
of culture, though the works of Mrs. Willard, and 
of Messrs. Cowdry and Hall, have of late sup- 
plied teachers with what has been felt to be a great 
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want, and may with muoTi propriety and profit be 
used. But, though the teacher has no text-books to 
guide him in his instructions, there are abundant 
opportunities for impressing upon the young a sense 
of their duties and responsibilities, and of making 
virtue and honor respectable, yea, lovely in their 
eyes. In the affairs of a school there is something 
that is constantly going wrong and needs to be 
righted. A company of youth whose habits are all 
unfixed, vacillating in purpose, and weak in judg- 
ment, many of whom have hadT little or no correct 
training at home, and some even destitute of civil 
breeding, may be considered of all others the most 
fruitful of improprieties and errors, demanding the 
most frequent counsel and correction, and the most 
severely testing the virtue and faithfulness of him 
who is its leading spirit. 

There is no person from whom a word of advice, 
a caution against the violation of a moral duty, an 
appeal to the sensibilities, will be received and be 
impressed upon the pupil with such force, as fi:om 
the lips of the faithful, conscientious, virtuous school- 
teacher. He will get his ears and reach his heart 
when no other man can. There is no other person 
who stands in a position in which the opportunities 
of giving such instruction are so abundant, and 
which must be considered by the teacher not merely 
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as opportunities which he may improve or neglect, 
but as occasions imperatively demanding his guiding 
hand. When I think of the vast and responsible 
duties which properly devolve upon the teacher, and 
which so much need to be performed in addition to 
the regular routine of lessons, and remember the 
indifference and unconcern with which they are 
viewed by many who eagerly and unhesitatingly 
assume them, I tremble for the interests of the rising 
generation, and for the reckoning those teachers will 
finally make with {he Judge of all the earth. For 
no man can assume a position of trust, without be- 
coming amenable to justice for a neglect of its jnost 
important duties. 

The first and highest of the moral ideas which 
should be instilled into the minds of children is that 
of love to God. The propriety of this is so obvious 
that it does not need to be urged. And yet there 
are many teachers who never utter a word of coun- 
sel or entreaty to enforce the duty. His pupils may 
violate the Sabbath and bear no word of disapproval 
from him, and perchance he is guilty of the same 
offence himself. They may show a disregard, and 
positive contempt for their Maker by cursing his 
name, and he has not moral courage, or moral sensi- 
bility enough to admonish them of their open de- 
fiance and blasphemy, and perchance, in moments'of 
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passion, or of folly, such language is not an unknown 
tongue to him. It may not be expedient for him to 
make a law that his pupils should not violate the 
Sabbath, or that they should not use profane lan- 
guage. I believe that it is not wise for him to make 
many arbitrary laws. But he can, by an appeal to 
their better feelings, make those vices appear mean 
and despicable, and particularly odious in the char- 
acter of the youth. He can, if his heart is alive to 
sensibility and these moral virtues, carry them along 
with the zeal and enthusiasm by whijoh he is actu- 
ated, and make them think and feel with him. 

A portion of Scripture, without note or comment, 
should be daily read in school. The Bible is the 
great source of spiritual life and light. It contains 
every thing respecting our moral relations that we 
need to know. There is in many parts of our 
country, a strong opposition to the use of this book 
in the common school. But there can be no valid 
objection to its continuance, unless some considerable 
portion of the scholars would be excluded on ac- 
count of it. No man can be injured by reading its 
truths ; and if he is disposed to receive he may real- 
ize from it inestimable treasures. If God has made 
a revelation of his will to us, he undoubtly intended 
that we should read it. How can we make- our lives 
conform to the teaching of his word, if we do not 
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read it? Is not the opening of school a proper place 
and time for attending to it ? It is objected that we 
have not a true translation, but this does not affect 
the principle that God's word ought to be read in 
school. If we have not the true translation, then let 
us have one that is. He has given us his word in an 
exact and definite language, and there is no doubt 
but that it can be made truly into our language. If 
those in present use are wrong, then let the errors be 
pointed out and righted. It is God's word, not this 
bible or that bible, that we claim should be read to 
the young. We are not yet too wise to do without 
it, and the youthful mind has need of its purifying 
influences. It is objected that we can not under- 
stand it. " Do unto others as ye would that they 
should do unto you." Who can not understand 
that? . The bible is full of truths just as plain. 
There is enough truth on almost any page, that can 
be understood by the child even in tender years, to 
give us correct moral principles in all the relations 
of life. Every child in the State has the opportunity 
of becoming sufficiently well educated to read and 
understand for himself the spirit and meaning of the 
great moral lessons which the bible contains. I 
would unhesitatingly condemn any disposition on 
the part of the teacher to inculcate narrow or sec- 
tarian dogmas. But against the simple reading of 
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The Bible as a Ifterary production. Its moral precepts. 

the Scriptures, either by the teacher or by his pnpils, 
there can be no reason assigned that can have weight 
in a rational mind. 

If we regard the Bible merely as a literary produc- 
tion, where shall we seek one among the works of 
the greatest masters, that for elaborate finish, for 
figures of speech, for majesty and sublimity of 
thought can be compared to it. Where in the whole 
range of literature, ancient or modern, can we find 
such a description of spring as that portrayed by 
Solomon. " For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone ; the flowers appear on the earth ; the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice 
of the turtle is heard in our land. The fig tree put- 
teth forth her green figs, and the vines with the ten- 
der grapes give a good smell ; arise, my love, my 
fair, and come away." It is but a few words that the 
inspired penman employs. But in those few words 
is brought to mind a combination of the most de- 
lightful and pleasing objects that nature, prodigal of 
beauty, presents. The senses each in turn are regaled 
with an object appropriate to please. 

Where among the books of the sages do we find 
such sentiments as these: "Love your enemies; do 
good to them which hate you; bless them that curse 
30U; and unto him that smiteth on the one cheek 
offer also the other ; and him that taketh away thy 
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cloak, forbid not to take thy coat also ; and as ye 
would that men should do to you do ye even so to 
them." What mind is no.t made better by the con- 
templation of such truths as these? Are not these 
the sentiments which, of all others, need most to be 
impressed upon the mind of the child? Is it not by 
nature selfish and revengeful, and envious and grasp- 
ing? Does it not need an antidote to all these evil 
desires and passions? When our Lord was hanging 
upon the cross, 'and his enemies were spitting upon 
him, and in his agony giving him vinegar to drink, 
and thrusting their spears into his side, those divine 
sentiments which had marked all his teachings did 
not forsake him, and he prayed, ** Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do." 

The second of the moral sensibilities which the 
scholar should sedulously cultivate is love of country 
or patriotism. After the allegiance due to our Maker, 
we owe our warmest devotion to the country in which 
we live. It is from civil government that we derive 
the right and privilege of enjoying every other bless- 
ing. The state is the kind mother who dispenses the 
means for using, unmolested and untrammeled, every 
social and virtuous principle ; or, if she fails to do 
this, it is because her children have not been iur 
structed in the lessons of patriotism. For, if the 
rising generation as they grow up to assume the 
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rank of citizenship, are fully imbued with the 16t6 
of civil liberty and civil rights, they will never per-^ 
mit any other form of government to dictate to tbem, 
inasmuch as they are in their sovereign capacity the 
primal source of all civil power. The pupil at scbool 
should be reminded of these truths, and be taught to 
feel and fully appreciate the spirit of independent 
thought and action, subject only to the law of love and 
virtue. The study of history, which should be one of 
the branches taught in every school, will furnish abun- 
dant opportunity for practically carrying into opera- 
tion the spirit of the principle which has been stated. 
But even if history is not a study in school, and 
there is no text-book in civil science used, there are 
numerous occasions constantly presented, in the oc- 
cuiTences of the school-room, in the allu^ons of read- 
ing lessons, and in the facts connected with geogra- 
phical science, which may naturally form the basis 
for sucb instruction. The sensibilities of youth are 
usually alive to feelings of patriotism, and to deeds 
of noble daring. The interest is easily enlisted in 
allusions to those adventures ^ivhich characterized the 
opening scenes of our revolution. Where is the 
scholar whose heart does not kindle with emotion at 
a recital of the heaven-inspired patriotism of Wash- 
ington ? Where is the scholar whose heart does not 
beat quick in contemplating the self-sacrifioing spirit 
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of ibe hero who, in the flower of manhood, left home 
and the wife of his bosom, subjected himself to the 
varying chances of war, and freely devoted life and 
energy to the future good of his country? What 
youth is not elevated in spirit as he beholds, in all 
its breadth and lovelitiess, the sublime virtue which 
was displayed in every event in the life of the Father 
of his Country ? But the feelings which inspired the 
chief were shared by every rank and grade of the 
army to the lowest subaltern in the camp. There is 
something marvelous and sublime in the spectacle of 
a poor people, just established in their homes in the 
wilderness, with no hope of profit or reward beyond 
the inestimable treasures of civil liberty, embarking 
in a cause so arduous, seeing in prospect their prop- 
erty pillag^, their homes burned, submitting to a 
sacrifice of all they held dear, periling even life itself 
and, in a spirit of unexampled patriotism, gathering 
about their trusty leader and pledging " their liveS| 
their fortunes and their sacred honor." 



" Patriots have toiled and in their country^s cause 
Bled nobly, and their deeds, as they deserve, 
Keceive proud recompense. We give in charge 
Their names to the sweet lyre. The historic mose^ 
Proud of her treasure, marshes with it down 
To latest times, and sculpture in her turn 

J Gives bond in stone and ever-during brassy 
To guard them and immortalize her trust.'* 
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I have always been struck with the spirit of that 
Athenian youth, who declared that the trophies of 
Mildades would not let him sleep. So thoroughly 
imbued was he with the spirit of patriotism and thfe 
love for glorious action, that his young heart yearned 
for labors fitting to the hero. The sight of the ene- 
mies of his country, bearing down upon and ready 
to crush her, enkindled within him the desire to 
drive back the impending foe, and vindicate her 
honor and her glory. He envied the renown of that 
skillful leader who was achieving those honors in the 
field which he longed to win. And those sleepless 
nights gave presage of that future brilliant career of 
glory that lay open before him. 

It should be the care of the teacher to impress 
upon his pupils on all suitable occasions, the neces- 
sity of virtuous principle in the conduct of affairs. 
He should strive to implant in their youthful minds a 
love for honesty and integrity of purpose, that may 
serve as their guide in transacting all the duties 
which are incident to citizenship. They should be 
made acquainted with the examples of those sainted 
patriots and martyrs in all ages of the world, who 
have sacrificed their lives to the living principles of 
liberty and truth, and whose names, surviving the 
wreck of thrones and dynasties, will be remembered 
to the end of time. The struggles between privilege 
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and despotism from which they have been made to 
suflfer should be recounted, that the pupil may un- 
derstand the full value of their virtue and at how 
dear a price the present condition of society has been 
purchased. He should be taught by a comparison 
of the most striking lessons to appreciate the differ- 
ence between good and bad government, and to love 
those institutions which we, as Americans, prize so 
much. In a word, the youth of our common schools 
should treasure up the principles of the most en- 
lightened patriotism. 

The third of the moral virtues which should 
receive attention, is love to man. It is compre- 
hended in that golden rule, " Do unto others as ye 
would that they should do unto you," and embraces 
the principles of reciprocity and philanthropy. The 
school is eminently the place where the evil passions 
and propensities are most signally developed. Here 
they are brought plainly to view. Families of chil- 
dren are thrown together. Perhaps the parents 
of those children have had difficulties and cause 
for quarrel, and cherish bitter feelings of enmity 
which are shared by them. Pride of family and 
of birth is brought into collision with the bom 
plebeian. The aristocracy of wealth brushes against 
the tattered garments of poverty. It is the task of 
the teacher to reconcile all these conflicting elements^ 
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to bring peace out of contention, and form and 
beauty out of chaos. The law of love and kind- 
ness is to be established, and the universal brother- 
hood of man to be vindicated in the face of pride 
and the dubious claims to ancestral honors. He is 
to tax his ingenuity to see how mean, and cowardly, 
and sinful he can make every species of vice appear, 

** And virtue in her shape how lovelj." 

It was a part of the education of the Spartan 
youth to learn to steal, and he who could take that 
which did not belong to him, and avoid detection, 
carried oflf the palm. We sometimes see a similar 
disposition manifested in our time. There are those 
who look upon a man who can, by misrepresentation 
and deceit, overreach another in a bargain, as shrewd 
and smart. That species of vice which, in common 
parlance, passes under the name of cheating, is, in 
some circles of society, considered as a fundamen- 
tal element of success in business, and the boy who 
manifests acuteness in the practice of it as possessing 
flattering prospects ahead. It is evident that every 
such propensity is directly antagonistic to the divine 
precept, and that if one be right, the other must 
be wrong. The teacher ought to labor assiduously 
to eradicate from the mind any such impression, for 
it is not only dishonest and sinful in itself, but it 
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may be the fraitful source of other crimes of a darker 
dye. That " honesty is the best policy" is not only 
a trite maxim tliat is glibly spoken, but it is a sub- 
lime truth that every man would do well to profit 
by. Duplicity may succeed for a time, but ill-gotten 
gains yield little satisfaction to the possessor, and 
they leave a stain upon the soul which neither time 
nor circumstance can remove. There is no feeling 
that so warms a man's heart as a consciousness of 
rectitude. Firm in his reliance upon his innocence, 
he does not fear the face of any man. 

" What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted ?** 

Hence honesty, in its broadest sense, becomes not 
merely a moral duty, but a duty which he owes most 
of all to himself, to his success and his happiness. 

The minds of children are, in general, keenly 
sensitive to wrong and insult, and the disposition 
to retaliation and revenge is quick. Buoyant and 
ingenuous in spirit, they have not yet learned to 
brook delay and disappointment in the righting of 
wrongs, and the impulse 5s to take justice in their 
own hands. When cuflfed and abused, the propriety 
of turning the other cheek is not quite so apparent. 
The North American Indians believed that revenge 
was a duty and a virtue. Eevenge was sweet to 
them. K a dispute arose between two, and an en- 
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counter ensued in which one was killed, it was the 
d^tj of the nearest relative to take up the quarrel, 
and thus eventually whole tribes and nations would 
become involved from a personal altercation, trifling 
and unimpoitant. As a consequence, they were 
kept constantly in warfare, and whole, countries were 
thereby depopulated. How contrary to this were 
the mild and gentle teachings of our Saviour. Love 
your enemies. Forgive as ye hope to be forgiven. 
The teacher will often be under the necessity of 
reproving and correcting the spirit of revenge in his 
pupils, and if he would make his corrections effectual 
and vital, he must labor earnestly to incorporate 
into their mental constitutions the principles of a 
perfect morality. 

It is vain to attempt to point out all the varied 
forms which a transgression of this golden rule may 
assume. Nor is it necessary always to take notice 
of all the violations of it that may come to his 
knowledge, or to warn his pupils of all the sins 
which they are liable to commit. It is sufficient if 
he imbue them with the spirit of the precept, and, 
by frequently reminding them, seek to establish it 
as a ruling principle in their character. The great 
design should be to make it appear lovely in their 
eyes, for a youth will never be induced voluntarily 
to adopt a principle and to enter upon a course oC 
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conduct which has not first been made to appear 
desirable. Virtuous action ever carries with it its 
own great reward, and he who in youth becomes 
enamored of it, is likely to enter upon that bright 
shining way that shines more and more unto the 
perfect day, and is surely fortified against the allure- 
ments to vice and folly. The invitation of the at- 
tendant spirit in the Mask of Comus is seasonable, 
and happy is he who accepts it : 

" Mortals that would follow me, 
Love virtue ; she aloue is free. 
She can teach je how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 
Or if virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop fb her." 

I 

The moral sensibilities comprehended in love to 
God, love to country, and love to man, are the lead- 
ing ones that pertain to our conduct in the affairs of 
life. From the manner in which these are trained 
and developed results that character which we are 
to sustain. During our school days, our thoughts 
and dispositions are pliant and peculiarly susceptible. 
The character is then easily moulded. It is especially 
desirable that wholesome instruction should then be 
given. A neglect of proper training or a wrong 
impression may be the source of incalculable evils. 
Scratch the rind of a sapling, and the crooked and 
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disfigured tree will bear testimony for ages to the 
work of your ruthless hand. It is important that the 
teacher should have a thorough acquaintance with 
the branches he is to teach, be able to explain what 
is difficult in an interesting and intelligible manner, 
and have the desire and the ability to excite in his 
pupils a zealous ardor in the preparation and reci- 
tation of their lessons ; but it is even more important 
that he should be capable and intent upon giving the 
highest and best instruction to the moral sensibilities. 
To this end it is absolutely essential that he be a 
man of irreproachable character, nay, that his life be 
a noble exemplification of the moral virtues. He 
should be a pattern after which his pupils may profit- 
ably copy. The child is naturally imitative, and the 
teacher is placed in a position in which he is con- 
stantly the noticed and the observed, and if his char- 
acter be not exemplary, evil consequences may result 
to his precious charge. It is desirable that the pupil 
should be instructed and encouraged in the adoption 
of correct habits. Neatness, cleanliness, proper care 
of property, order, respect to superiors and to the 
aged, politeness in personal intercourse, kind and re- 
spectful salutations and adieus, courtesy to strangers, 
a becoming modesty and reserve at all times — ^to in- 
culcate and enforce these upon his pupils should be 

the object of his constant care. But alas! for the 
• 13 
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pupils and the best interests of the school, if the 
teacher be not himself instructed in these habits. 

We hear much said about the importance of an 
education, and we talk about the inestimable treas- 
ures of knowledge ; but learning and knowledge, and 
all the fruits of study and discipline, are of little 
worth if not under the guidance of correct moraJ 
principles. 



" Tal«its angel-bright, 
If wanting worth, are shining instramenta 
In false ambition^s hand to finish faults 
Illuflftrious, and give infamy renown." 

A cracked bell gives forth discordant sounds, and 
the more it clattq^rs the more we are disgusted. 
Knowledge without virtue gives to its possessor the 
ability to perpetrate untold evil upon society and 
upon himself, and is immeasurably a worse condition 
than ignorance. Aaron Burr was a scholar of emin- 
ence and one of the most accomplished lawyers of his 
age, but he used his great abilities and his fine learn- 
ing for the overthrow of the most cherished institu- 
tions of his country, and died despised and abhorred 
as a traitor and a villain. Byron, with all his talents 
and fine poetic sentiment, was a shameless rake, and 
with the might and power of his genius, which every 
one of judgment and taste must admire, he inflicted 
a wound upon society that ages of pious teaching 
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and example will not cure. That education may 
be important, stnd possess the value of inestimable 
treasures, it must be under the control of goodness. 
The records of vice and crime which every week's 
paper brings to us, and the disgusting and heart- 
sickening details of the execution of miserable 
wretches even in boyhood, declare with command- 
ing emphasis that our systems of education are de- 
ficient in the culture of the moral sensibilities. 

Every person who has been eminent in a career 
of crime, has, upon reflection, been constrained to 
attribute his unfortunate course to the guidance of 
his own evil passions. Indeed, the passions when 
fired with sinful purposes make a man a very devil. 
But there are no passions of which we are possessed 
that are in themselves evil or unholy. They are 
merely the instruments which we may use for a good 
or a bad purpose. Our Saviour was possessed of all 
the passions which fire the bosom of the most weak 
and sinful, but under the control of fervent piety they 
served to make his life sublime. The passions are 
necessary to the highest attainment of virtue. With- 
out them to inspire us with fervor, our mental facul- 
ties would be powerless. There would be no high 
purpose and firm resolve, no heroic valor and nobie 
daring, no martyrdom for truth, no self-sacrificing 
philanthropy. Our passions are our best havixkj^ 
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when under proper control, and are the means of 
that high life which commands respect and love. 
*' The teacher occupies a position of great responsi- 
bility. The importance of the trust must be apparent 
to every reflecting mind. It is a profession requiring 
qualifications the most varied, demanding a combi- 
nation of rare talents and elaborate culture. The 
demands which an enlightened discharge of his duty 
will make upon him, require that he should go forth 
to his labor fully panoplied with knowledge and vir- 
tue. He needs liberal mental culture, but he needs 
most of all a double portion of God's Holy Spirit to 
enlighten his understanding and warm his heart, to 
support and strengthen him in times of trouble, to 
make him firm and resolute in the correction of the 
wrong and the vindication of the right, to guard him 
in the hour of temptation, and to refine and purify 
every holy enjoyment. The teacher, in view of the 
responsibleness of his position and the qualifications 
needed, may despond, and say, these requirements are 
too great for a station commanding so small remuner- 
ation and so little esteem and honor. Bu\ you are 
the one to make the profession honorable, to inspire 
people with respect for it and you, and thus merit 
better remuneration. It is weakness for you to falter 
in this cause and fall back in presence of such weak 
foea He who would win victories in a field like 
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this, must not shrink from the arduous tasks it 
imposes, or be daunted by the apparent difficulties 
that he may fancy he sees staring him in the way, 

" Then stand ye up, 
Shielded, and helmed, and weaponed with the truth, 
And drive before you into uttermost shame 
Those recreant caitiffs." 

The inhabitants of this village have sacrificed 
their means, and weary hands have builded this 
house, and teachers will be employed to give the best 
of instruction, but vain will be sacrifice, and labor, * 
and instruction, if the knowledge acquired is not 
sanctified by the spirit of truth. It is better that this 
noble edifice should at once crumble into ruins, than 
that these pupils should be taught the truths of sci- 
ence without a corresponding cultivation of the moral 
sensibilities. But we will not despond. A noble 
work has been begun. The erection of this house 
is an era in the history of this town. It is a mark 
of the intelligence and public spirit which prevails. 
The first means of prosperity to ai^y community is 
an educated and enlightened people. That nation, 
or city, or hamlet has been prospered most that has 
possessed the most intelligence. The erection of this 
house will give a new impetus to the desire for ob- 
taining it. You now have in your midst a building 
suitable for a school of a high grade. You can now 
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command the means for the most liberal culture- 
May children and parents and teachers and school? 
officers be faithful to their trusts, and by their united 
effiDrts make this the place where the rising genera- 
tion may come up as to a fountain of living waters, 
and take copious draughts of the pure limpid stream. 
And when the people of other towns' shall boast of 
their public halls, and magnificent blocks, you may 
point with pride and satisfaction to this place, and 
gay, the best public building of our village is de- 
voted to the education of our children. 
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LECTURE IX. 

EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY THB TRUE BASIS OF 

LIBERTY- 

DSLIVEBED AT TOWNVILLB, JULY 4Tn, 185T. 

FELLOW-CITIZENS:— It is a mark of enliglit- 
ened policy that we have a national holiday, 
and I know no time in the year more appropriate for 
ite purpose than the fourth of July. The dreary 
winter has given way to the jocund spring. .The 
husbandman has drained the damp earth of the 
liquid frosts. The weary ox, bearing meekly the 
yoke, has mellowed up the cold heavy acres. The 
seeds have been scattered, and the vines planted in 
deep trenches. The pruning knife and the imple- 
ments of labor have been applied with tireless hand. 
And now, as the dusty garb of husbandry is to give 
place to the clean habiliments of summer, and the 
grain and fruits are beginning to mature for the 
sickle, what time can be more appropriate for a day 
of national recreation than this point of transition 
between seed time and harvest. 
The time is appropriate. But were this all, it 
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Happy memories. This day brings joy to every d: 

might become dull and meaningless. There would 
be no living motive for its observance. It would 
become a day of debauchery for the immoral, and, 
consequently dreaded and hated by the intelligent 
and virtuous. But it comes to us with happy mem- 
ories and endearing associations, because it marks the 
day of the nation's birth. The youth, the man of 
affairs and hoary age annually look forward to this 
day with buoyant and exhilarated feelings. Those 
who are bending beneath the weight of years are 
carried back to the time 

" When their hearts wore stout and brave," 

The celebrations of other days are brought back 
vividly to mind, and they are again aroused by that 
soul-stirring eloquence hurled from the lips of orators 
and poets now mute in death. The man who is in 
the prime of life, whose heart is eaten with care, and 
whose head begins to blossom, is glad to turn aside 
from the toilsome and dusty walks of life and breathe 
the inspiring breath of patriotism, review the origin 
and workings of civil liberty, tremble for its perils, 
weep for its persecutions and rejoice over its tri- 
umphs. And the child leaps for joy, he knows not 
why, for his heart is lit up with hope and anticipation, 
and his affections have not yet been chilled by the 
disappointments with which life's journey is thronged* 
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The grave and the gay, the matron and the maid, 
all reckon its approach in eager anticipation, and on 
the morning of this day a nation wakes like the child 
to the enjoyment of a new toy. Cannon herald its 
approach, and bells ring out their merriest peals. 
Music lends her spirit-stirring tones. The blast of 
the trumpet, and the mellow strains from the bugle 
and the horn of the well-regulated band which leads 
on the gay procession, the chorus chanted by hun- 
dreds of living voices, down to the tin whistle and 
jews-harp of the boy who is obliged to stay at home, 
and who gets up a celebration on his own account, 
decorated with wooden sword and a paper hat sur- 
mounted with cockade and feather, and who delivers 
his own oration by crawling up into a tree or the 
back end of a hay cart — all unite to swell the foun- 
tains of enthusiasm. The old patriot uttered truth 
when he looked forth with prophetic eye and said, 
" We shall make this a glorious and immortal day. 
When we are in our graves our children will honor 
it They will celebrate it with thanksgiving, with 
festivity, with bonfires and illuminations. On its 
annual return they will shed tears — copious, gushing 
tears, not of subjection and slavery, riot of agony 
and distress, but of exultation, of gratitude and joy.'* 

The celebration of this day is not to excite the 

feelings of hatred and exultation over tho^ ^V^ 

13* 
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formerly believed that tbey could with propriety 
pursue a line of policy which was degrading to us j 
but of joy and gratitude that the fruits of its labors 
have proved so glorious, that the era which this 
day has heralded in, has been so fortunate and happy 
to our youthful nation, that the fondest hopes and 
anticipations of those who took part in its delibera^- 
tions have been more than realized, that a combina* 
tion of such fortunate circumstances has centered in 
this, the latest experiment in civilization, and that 
we can this day rejoice together in the goodly inher- 
itance bequeathed to us by the fethers of the repub- 
lic. Indeed, we scarcely remember that England 
ever attempted to force us to subjection at the point 
of the bayonet, and hardly realize but that, in the 
intimacy of her relations with us, she has her fourth 
of July, and celebrates with us the triumphs of lib- 
erty. That feeling of animosity which originally 
existed between the generations which were parties 
to the contest, and that was kept alive and annually 
fed by spirited Philippics on our boasted greatness 
and the defeat of the British arms, was buried in 
the graves of the actors in the scene. 

As the birthday of our nation, we celebrate it. Oa 
its annual return, our thoughts are naturally directed 
to the history of civil liberty^ to its progress among 
^h^ nations, and the straggles it hss met We bscq 
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reminded that we have a country whose welfare and 
safety should be near our hearts. On this day the 
rising generation may learn something of the history 
of the past. They may imbibe the spirit of that 
incorruptible virtue which animated the bosoms of 
our fathers, may understand the dangers they en- 
countered, the hardships with which they struggled, 
the sufferings they meekly endured in establishing a 
form of government which has secured the blessings 
of liberty and prosperity through the successive gen- 
er^^tions, and, as we may fondly hope, to the end of 
time. That portion of our fellow-citizens who come 
among us from foreign countrieSi and who have 
received their earliest impressions of civil rights 
from experience under government exercised by 
arbitrary power and a system of police, may learn 
the basis upon which our government is established 
and the essence and true spirit of our national origin 
by listening to that Declaration of Independence 
which has just been read, and which is so dear to us 
all. The foreigner who comes here ignorant of our 
laws and customs may, from the song that is sung 
and the words that are spoken, catch a truer no- 
tion, a more genuine inspiration of A merican liberty 
and American law than from the reading of all the 
V )lumes of her legal codes. 
But the question which most concerns \3&^ ^oA 
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whicli should on this day be the object of inquiry, is 
how we may preserve the institutions which have 
been bequeathed to us. If the government under 
which we live is a good one, and has made us pros- 
perous and happy beyond that of any other nation 
whose history has been recorded, we ought to labor 
to preserve it in its purity. If the liberty we enjoy 
is precious to us, and we are privileged to move and 
act in its sunshine and genial warmth, we should 
guard it as a precious treasure, a priceless gem. 
There is need of watchfulness. The casket that con- 
tains the jewel is always in danger of being rifled. 
\ Secure in the enjoyment of our boasted favors, and 
\flattered by the prosperity which they secure to us, 
we may, in some unguarded moment, be deprived of 
them ; our national temple may be rifled, and we be. 
despoiled of our dearest inhegitance. The enemies of 
popular government will ever be ready to lend a 
helping hand to compas3 its ruin. Heartless villains 
in our midst would sell its liberties for the gratifi- 
cation of their own ambition and reckless lust for 
power. To study the means for preventing so la- 
mentable a result, should be the care of every good 
citizen, and shall form the topic of the remainder of 
this discourse. 

To preserve a system intact we should first under- 
stand the principles upon which it is based. What 
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is the basis of civil liberty? The answer to this 
question will point out the interests which we are 
to foster and protect in order to preserve it in health 
and vigor. 

Education unrestricted is the first element of 
national liberty. The history of every civilized na- 
tion has shown that the rights of the citizen, his 
property, his person, are insecure in the midst of an 
ignorant and brutish populace. The nations of anti- 
quity invariably built strong walls of defense around / 
their great cities, in which the intelligent and edu- 
cated could assemble with their treasures, where they 
could outnumber and manage the servile class in 
their midst, whose labor they needed, and, from its 
ramparts, could govern and tyrannize over the ig- 
norant and barbarous who dwelt beyond its limits. 
During the best period of the most polished nations 
of antiquity the great body of the people were never 
enlightened. The cities in which letters triumphed 
and art most signally excelled, in which Plato dis- 
coursed upon the principles of his philosophy, and 
where Tully plead, were surrounded by an unedu- 
cated populace. Civil liberty was never enjoyed in 
any of the boasted republics of antiquity by any ex- 
cept the inhabitants of the cities ; and even the rights 
and privileges of these were only possessed so long 
as protected by the strong arm of iei gc^^\, ^^\i\3cs^ 
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power. Their governments were never secure, be- 
cause not founded on the true basis of that libertj 
which they professed. 

Attempts have often been made to establish libertj 
for a people uneducated, and the efforts have always 
failed. The wise and virtuous, with clear vision^ 
who have distinctly seen that liberty was best for a 
nation, and have realized in fancy the blessings which 
ought to flow from it, have labored and sacrificed to 
give it to the masses ; but the ignorant and besotted 
have only trodden it under their feet and turned to 
rend their benefectors. Eepublican principles have 
again and again been established in France, but they 
have never lasted a score of years. The efforts of 
her patriots have been unreservedly given to the 
cause, and it has been sealed with the blood of her 
best citizens ; but even at this price it has not been 
secured. And why is it ? Why may not one of the 
most polished and gallant nations of the earth enjoy 
liberty? Why may not the nation which reckons 
among its sons the first scholars of the age, in every 
walk of learning, enjoy this inestimable gift? Figures 
will tell. The report of the chief of the statistical 
bureau shows that twelve millions 1 (12,000,000) of 
her population can neither read nor write. Whm 
we read these figures we no longer wonder why this 
unhappy country has so often &iled in establishing a 
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republican government, nor why it is so often rent by 
turbulent and treacherous factions. Until France* 
shall learn to educate her masses she may never rea- 
sonably hope for the full enjoyment of civil liberty. 

A people to be free must have intelligence. The 
walls with which ancient nations surrounded their 
cities would not have been needed if the common 
people had been educated. If the money which is 



* An eloquent writer in a late French journal aays, " Twelve mil- 
lions of our fellow-citizens, entitled to vote and to decide the oommoa 
destiny, are still ignorant of the first rudiments of reading and wilt- 
ing." No wonder that he follows this astounding statement with the 
inquiry, " How can France bo free so long as you have to drag this 
dead weight, to apprehend the explosion of these embittered and dis- 
contented classes?" Never, of course. A free State including " twelve 
millions" of citizens who can*t read or write I The thing is impossible. 
Freedom requires thouglit, knowledge, scrutiny into the claims and 
measures of magistrates and law makers. The man who is " ignorant 
of the first rudiments of reading and writing" is destitute of the first 
elements and incapable of the first duties of freemen. . . . . H. 
Montalembert says, that, though he is not an old man he has lived to 
see ten revolutions in his native country. No wonder : he may live 
to see ten more, if he reaches a good old age, with " twelve millions 
of voters in France who can neither read nor write." 

Yet we may shed a tear over the unhappy condition of one of the 
bravest, most generous and highly gifted of races. It is not their 
fault that they can not read or write. No man learns quicker oi is 
more anxious to learn than a Frenchman. Ages of despotism have 
made them incapable of freedom. It is to no purpose that the same 
journalist affirms, " Our superior culture, our special schools, are the 
admiration of Europe." It is not superior schools nor special cultui« 
that can make a firee poople. — NefU) Ywk Ledger, \^^^. 
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expended in building lofty walls of defense, and 
maintaining a large standing army, with scarcely a 
less body of police for enforcing laws upon an un- 
willing people, were used in supporting a system of 
common school instruction in which every child of 
the State could be educated, 

" Thick wall or moated gate" 

would be a useless appendage, and battalions of sol- 
diers, with a detective at every corner and by-way, 
would be a needless exhaustion of its life. * 

The man who can neither read nor write is not a 
fit person to exercise the elective franchise. Some 
of the States of our confederacy have enacted that 
he who can not read or write shall not vote at an 
election. "A man," says President Way land, " who 
can not read, is a being not contemplated by the 
genius of our Constitution. When the right of suf- 
frage is extended to all, he is certainly a dangerous 
member of the community, who has not qualified 
himself to exercise it" Knowledge is the first means 
of safety and security to a nation. A body of uned- 
ucated citizens, each with as loud a voice at the 
ballot box as he who is educated, are fit tools for 
the artful and designing. It has always been the 
province of knowledge to dictate to ignorance, and 
50 Jong as there are t\ioae -w^io 'will take advantage 
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of the latter whenever the opportunity presents, there 
can be no safety for civil rights till the people, the 
Sfjixog^ are able to understand opinions and the tend- 
encies of measures which they are urged to support, 
and can judge for themselves of their truth or falsity. 
The first element of security to civil liberty is educa- 
tion. If then we would erect a bulwark which shall 
be a substantial means of safety, if we would guard 
against the assaults of open foes, and the more dan- 
gerous attacks of the false-hearted and intriguing, we 
should labor for the efficiency of our common schools. 
That form of government which is most fevorablo 
to the success of civil liberty is that in which the 
decisions upon its great vital questions are kept 
nearest to the voice of the people, so that abuses 
"^^"^^tnay be speedily corrected when felt. This form is 
a Democracy. The fundamental principles of this 
are embraced in our Declaration of Independence. 
Its simple statements are founded in truth — ^truth 
which has been developed by the struggles of civil- 
ization during many ages. It is the natural expres- 
sion of the rights and relations of humanity, drawn 
from the experience of every nation that has played 
any important part upon the earth. No man who is 
thoroughly imbued with the principles of Christian- 
ity can deny its truthfulness or justly resist ite bind- 
ing force. 
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There has always existed a struggle between pre- 
rogative and power, between the class governed and 
ihat exercising domiDion. This struggle originated 
either from the ignorance of the people in not being 
content to submit to wholesome restraint, or from 
an attempt on the part of those who hold the power 
to assume to themselves arbitrary authority. An 
equality in rights and privileges of every member 
must exist, or the class deprived will contend with 
those who withhold from them what they can justly 
claim. Hence, whenever in any nation there is a 
class under the authority of law which is deprived 
of its political rights and can not have a voice in the 
government, then the institutions of that nation are 
not stable. Submission to power without a voice in 
managing it, among a civilized people, will never be 
endured, and, sooner or later, the contest will come. 

We have already referred to the States of an- 
tiquity. Many of these possessed forms of govern- 
ment applicable to the noble families of a single city, 
commendable for the extent of political freedom 
which they insured. The democratic republics of 
Greece have long been celebrated as models. Thd 
philosopher has dwelt upon the excellence of those 
systems till, in his heated imagination^ he has formed 
his conception of the model republic. The historian 
has portrayed in his brightest colors their 4q>lendid 
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triumphs in cabinet and field. He has presented to 
the dazzled eye the tramp of armies clad in buckler 
and helmet and vizored in steel. He has pictiJred 
the brazen-beaked galleys and fleets covering the 
ocean and meeting hostile fleets — ^the triumphs of a 
handful of republican forces over myriads of bar- 
barian soldiery. Ho has preserved with care the 
speeches of their orators, powerful and persuaave 
like the words of Jove, and the policy of her states*- 
men planned from the profoundest views of political 
philosophy, and fruitful of wonders. The poet has 
sung in his loftiest strains of their triumphs in arms, 
in athletic sports, in letters, in art. 

But while we gaze delighted at this picture of 
renown secured under the protection of democratic 
forms of government, we are filled with far different 
feelings as we look beneath this semblance of liberty 
and see that while the inhabitants of a single city^ 
who are enrolled as citizens, enjoy the privileges of 
freemen, and have an equal voice in making the 
laws, the great majority of the people, who culti- 
vate the earth, who beiar the heavy armor in war, 
and help fight the stern battles, are in a condition 
of abject slavery and vassalage; who live tram- 
pled in the dust, forsaken and despised, and die 
unwept, unhonored and unsung. Sparta may boast 
in pQmppus terpi^ pf the ^Qpeedpm of jber city, of heat 
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heraldry in arms, of the vastness of her power, and 
her glorj in literature and art But the tears, and 
groans and blood of her serfs are unnumbered and 
forgotten. 

"When we are admitted to a nearer view of this 
boasted free republic, and see the real condition of 
that portion of her State on which she must of neces- 
sity depend for her daily bread, we must conclude, 
according to the proposition which we have already 
advanced, that her institutions are not stable, and 
can not long endure. From the facts in the organ- 
ization of her society we may truly figure her con- 
cluding scenes. Those who were enrolled as citizens, 
and who alone had power in the government, were 
soldiers and gentlemen. They bought and sold, 
^eard the news, discussed politics, made laws in the 
assembly, managed the affairs of state, and lived at 
their ease, while the helots performed the drudgery. 
The clear-sighted of the Spartan statesmen plainly 
perceived that so long as these relations subsisted 
between the two classes the ruling party would 
never be secure. They knew that idleness and lux- 
ury would waste the energies of the one, while fresh 
struggles and hardships would fill the other with 
new vigor. Knowing that danger was lurking iu 
the future, and anxious to perpetuate institutions 
under which the helots had to do the work while 
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they enjoyed leisure and the fruits of this labor, they 
placed the helots under the surveillance of the most 
vigilant police, and atrocious violence was used to 
reduce their strength and break their spirit. In 
addition to this, a law was enacted called tbe Cryp- 
tia, according to the provisions of which* " a com- 
mission was given every year to a select number 
of young Spartans to range the country secretly, 
armed with daggers, for the purpose of assassinating 
those helots, wherever they might be found, who, by 
eminent qualities of body or mind, had excited the 
fear or jealousy of the government. * * * On 
one occasion, when the weakness of Sparta gave rea- 
son to dread an insurrection of the helots, all those 
whose past services seemed to entitle them to claim 
their emancipation were publicly invited to come 
forward and receive their reward. The bravest and 
most deserving presented themselves, and two thou- 
sand were selected as the worthiest. They joyfully 
crowned themselves, and went around the temples to 
offer their thanks to the gods ; they were then se- 
cretly dispatched, so that the historian could not 
learn the exact manner in which the horrible crime 
was committed." 

No government can long be upheld by such 



• Schmitz's History of Ctreece, pagos 95, 96. 
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revolting means as these, and it is a mockei*y to 
call such a State a free republic. We can as surely 
predict its downfall from its early history as the ris- 
ing of the sun. A halo of glory may surround its 
rise and progress, and its meridian splendor msy 
dazzle with its brightness far away in the midst of 
those barbarous ages, but the damp shades of night 
must ere long envelop it, and we hear 



" its tuneful echoes languish 

Mute but to the voice of anguish." 

No cliass of people in an enlightened nation 6an 
long remain stationary. If there is an order which 
is rich and powerful, and which has exalted itself in 
influence above the rank which they leave beneath 
them, and hold the government in their hands, 
they may perhaps be successful for a few genera- 
tions to rule and domineer. But there will be 
members of that class who will become degraded by 
folly and crime, and will deserve to fall beneath 
their companions. No despotic system can keep 
them in their place. No law or force of family re- 
nown can exalt a man and make him respected or 
hold a rank which his ancestors held beforfe hinl 
He who has pursued a deliberate course of evil, has 
brought dishonor on himself and forfeited the confi- 
dence of his fellow-men, deserved no longer their 
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friendship. On the other hand, however much a class 
may be ground down and oppressed, or however 
menial its labor, it will not be long before the spark 
of true manhood which has been implanted in the 
bosom of us all will show itself. There will be a 
desire to rise higher and know more, to imitate deeds 
of heroism, to labor meekly in a true philanthropy, 
and work out a higher destiny. If government has 
drawn arbitrarily the lines between them, and will 
allow none of the former to fall to their true level, 
and none of the latter to rise, then that government 
is not firm, and will soon become the subject of con- 
tention, and will eventually be overwhelmed amidst 
the ruins of the temple in which it seeks to enshrine 
itself. 

There must always be two classes among every 
people. There are those who, by weakness of tem- 
per or inactivity of body will be imbecile to think 
or act; and there will be those who, with imperious 
disposition and constitutional strength, will push on 
to eminence, whether in the field, the cabinet, in 
trade, in philanthropy, or in letters. But because 
the father was weak it is no sign that the son will 
be so, and the son of the wise may.be a simpleton. 
Hence the sons may not be fit to assume the places 
and join the ranks which their fiithers filled. If in 
society there is not a free passage between the two 
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Business men of New York, A nation truly free. 

extremes, the progress of civilization is cramped, and 
the safety of the government is endangered. For 
the man who is held in a position above his talents 
or morals, because he has gentle blood in his veins, 
becomes an object of disgust, and impairs our confi- 
dence in the law which keeps him there. And he 
who is prevented from rising to that position foi 
which he is eminently fitted, and which he would fill 
with honor and ability, nurtures a hatred of the op- 
pression that keeps him down, which, like a smoul- 
dering fire, is fed by that which is heapefd up to 
extinguish it. A large proportion of the active mer- 
itorious business men of the city of New York were 
once poor boys, the sons of farmers and mechanics 
scattered over New England and the adjoining States, 
who annually visit the old homestead in the country. 
While a majority of the sons of those who were most 
successful in business in a former generation, are the 
bloated inmates of brothel and groggeiy, or figure 
as dandies on Broadway, and mankind are none the 
wiser or better for their living. 

It is only when there is a free pass from one 
extreme of society to the other, with no restraints 
except virtue and her eloquent persuadings that a 
nation can be said to be truly free — ^when merit is 
crowned with its deserts. It is then that the mechanic 
arts best flourish. Then nature is most encouraged 
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The Soman repnblio. PAtrioifln and Plebaian. 

to perfect her work. Then lite]i^ature accomplishes 
its greatest results, and rises to its highest perfection, 
because all have the assurance of a fair opportunity. 

The contentions which have been constantly going 
on between prerogative and power, and which have 
occupied almost exclusively the pen of the historian 
in every nation of any note, have originated in a 
departure from the principle just enunciated. The 
Roman republic was founded upon the princriplo 
that the governing was a distinct order from the gov- 
erned, that an aristocracy and menials were the foun- 
dation of power. But that haughty spirit which is 
the characteristic of human nature everywhere when 
placed in a position to domineer, and which was so 
marked a characteristic of the old Roman, soon began 
to manifest itself. The relations which originally 
subsisted between the Patricians and the Plebeians 
were such that the two classes were mutually de- 
pendent upon each other, and were of consequence 
naturally drawn together. But at the basis of this 
organization there was established this barrier which 
effectually prevented the worthy Plebeian from rising 
to the rank of a Patrician, and that retained among 
the Patricians, all whether good or bad. 

The opportunity of being unjust begot reckless- 
ness in power. The Plebeian. became the object of 

ty runny and insupportnble I ondage. He was dragged 

i4 
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Incident of the old Plebeian. 



to the field and compelled to fight the battles of the 
nation. When he returned to his home and found 
it pillaged or burned, and his stock driven away^ and 
to replace it was forced to borrow money from the 
Patricians at so exorbitant a rate of interest that he 
could never pay it, he was then sold, thrown into 
durance vile, and compelled to submit to stripes and 
torture. Such is the tendency of power unrestrained. 
It runs into the wildest excesses when not amenable 
to any higher authority. But there was a point be- 
yond which it could not advance. 

An old man who had been despoiled of his prop- 
erty and had fallen into the power of his debtors, 
appeared among his associates covered with blood 
and wounds which were stiU firesh, and told his sad 
story. This was a signal for universal rising. The 
Plebeians stepped forward in their might, receded 
from the city, and demanded a restitution of their 
rights which they could claim by virtue of their man- 
hood. Their power was too great to be resisted, and 
their wills too stubborn to be tamed. New political 
rights were granted to them, their debts were abol- 
ished, tribunes, who should defend and represent them, 
were allowed, and that political standing was estab- 
lished which enabled them to cope successfully with 
the Patricians, and to maintain those celebrated strug- 
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Btroggl«» in England. Algernon Sydney. B^mark of Smyth. 

gles which lend to Roman history and to Soman chiar* 
acter their peculiar charms. 

We have witnessed the same struggles from time 
to time in England. Encroachments upon the rights 
of the people have aroused the indignation of the 
masses. Sanguinary contests have ensued, and al- 
though at times the friends of constitutional liberty 
have seemed to be stricken down, yet it has finally 
appeared that the cause of humanity has steadily im- 
proved ; that in every contention its course has been 
onward. The happy fruits of a constitutional mon- 
archy, one of the most fortunate forms of govern- 
ment, which the English people now enjoy, has been 
secured at a costly sacrifice. The lovers of liberty 
have poured out their life's blood like water in its 
defense. The world does not recognizs its benefac- 
tors till, it has crucified them. Algernon Sydney, on 
the night before his execution, said that for himself 
he did not care a chip; but the law which con- 
demned him to the block would condemn every one 
of his associates. " He marched," says Smyth, " to 
the scaffold as to a victory, displaying at his execu- 
tion as at his trial, all the bold and sublime traits of 
the republican character; the untroubled pulse, the 
nnabated resolve, the unconque]:able mind, and free- 
dom's holy flame; the memory that still lingered 
with delight on the good old cause, as he termed ij^ 
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Bepablican chAiucter. No blessing without tribnlaltoB. 

. \ -— ^_— 

for which he was to shed his blood-; the imagination 
that even in death, disdainfal alike, of the govern- 
ment, its judges, its indictments, and its executioners 
soared away to some loftier code of justice and of 
right, and hung enamored on its own more splendid 
visions of equality and freedom." 

The struggles of the champions of liberty during 
eighteen centuries could not secure to our fathers the 
inestimable boon without a long and fearful contest. 
The colonists brou;]^ht with them to these shores the 
experience of all the past. Tiie infant nation was 
far removed from the jealousy and intrigues of the 
old continental powers. But the spirit of arbitrary 
rule followed them even here, in the wilderness, and 
placed its yoke upon their necks. The freedom which 
they sought and for which they h id periled the dan 
gers of the ocean, had endured privation, and would 
meet even death itself, was crushed to earth. 

It seems that Providence has so ordered that no 
signal blessing shall be enjoyed without passing 
through tribulation to attain it. Power commenced 
his encroachments, and prerogative mtist again to 
the onset. It was fortunate in our Revolution that 
men were found equal to the emergency, deter- 
mined to eraburk in the enterprise and pursue it to 
the last. With firm hearts, and unwavering pur- 
pose, in the spirit of unexampled patriotism, they 
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Ethan Allen. Samuel Adams. 

st»od around each other and pledged "their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honor." In deed and 
in word they stood faithfully together, and mocked 
alike at promises or threats. The fortitude of those 
has been rarely equaled, who, amidst the greatest 
indignities and bodily suflferings, spurned with con- 
tempt the offers of reconciliatioa. Colonel Ethan 
Allen was taken prisoner and carried in irons to 
England. The emissaries of the king offered him a 
township in the new world when the war should be 
closed if he would lend his aid to the royal cause. 
The answer of the bold colonel was characteristic : 
" Gentlemen, your proposition reminds me of the 
deyil's when he took Jesus up into an exceeding 
high mountain and showed him all the kingdoms of 
the earth, and promised that they should be his if he 
would fall down and worship him, when the poor 
devil had not a foot of land on earth." When an 
unlimited price was offered Samuel Adams by an 
agent of the king, he replied, in a determined man- 
ner, "I have long since made my peace with the 
King of kings. No consideration would induce me 
to abandon the righteous cause of my country. Tell 
Governor Gage it is the advice of Samuel Adams to 
Jiim, to insult no longer the feelings of an exasperated 
people." It was such men as these, that filled the 
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Conception of a perfect State. 



vision of Alcaeas when he fashioned in poetic hxicj 
the ideal of a perfect State : 

" What constitutes a State ? 

Not high-raised battlemants or labored mounds, 
Thick walls or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad^krmod ports 

WherC; laughing at the storm, rich navies rido. 
Not stirred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
Nol Men — ^liigh-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In forest, brake or den, 

As beasts excel cold rooks and brambles rude. 
Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintiifa; 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain. * 

l!hese constitute a State ; 

And sovereign law, that Stato*s collected win, 
0*er thrones and globes elate 

Sits empress, crowning good — ^repressmg ilL" 

To education and demooracj must be ascribed all 
the triumphs of civil liberty, and to the want of 
these must we ascribe its failures. Wherever the 
people are enlightened and educated, there a demo- 
cratic form of government is possible, and the fullest 
enjoyment of rights is secured. It is the duty of 
every lover of his country to labor assiduously far 
the permanence of these two principles, for they are 
^ie basis of liberty* Where liberty is, there is pros^ 
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Gifts of civil and religious liberty. 



perity and life. Civil and religious liberty are the 
chief of our blessings. For these have martyrs laid 
down their lives upon the scaffold and at the stake, 
and myriads of men fought to establish or defend 
them. Take away these, and we are degraded to 
the rank of slaves, of brutes, and life becomes not 
worth the living. Give these, and every faculty is 
exalted, the work of our hands is blessed, the gifts 
of nature smile upon us, and brighter hopes beam 
upon us from the future. 
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PREFATORY KOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION- 



The following brief Treatise on Institutes, intended as 
an introduction to the Lectures, was prepared neariy a year 
ago ; but, on account 6f the troubled times, has been with- 
held from publication till the present. The author takes 
this occasion to acknowledge his obligations to numerous 
educators throughout the country, who favored him with 
valuable suggestions, and to return them his sincere thanks. 
It is hoped that the work he now presents will meet their 
approbation. 

BoBooL Dbfabtmxnt, Harrisburg, Dte, 0, 1861. 



PREFACE. 



The numerous inquiries which the author has receired 
shice the publication of his " Institute Lectures," respect- 
ing tlie best method of conducting an Institute, suggested 
the idea that a detailed account of the object, organization, 
plan of instruction, and the true theory of education upon 
which that instruction should be based, would do good. 
Availing himself of all the information on the subject at 
command, and guided by the light of his own somewhat 
extended experience, he has wrought the materials into a 
form that will, as he trusts, be found a tolerably complete 
treatise. 

The Institute, which is capable of being made the 
instrument to impart the highest order of professional 
tramiug, was in many cases, for want of proper org^- 
zation and management, degenerating from that high 
vantage-ground. Its novelty having worn away, and the 
difficulty of securing the services of competent educators 
to conduct it being seriously felt, it was exposed to the 
dangers of feeble support and popular dlstnmt. 
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To jrnarrl it, tlitroforc, against tlic djiaprcrs of failnre, 
to inipi'cssj upon teachers the valiic of professional l mining 
and professional skill, to direct utteiitioii to ihost* s<:i«,Mit!fic 
principles upon wbicli education is based, axul to umke the 
organization and instruction of the Institute of that high 
grade which shall render it ever attractive and secure of 
confidence — this work was undertaken. Bearing directly 
upon the vital questions of Education, it is presented for 
the candid consideration of the members of the prof(!ssion. 

The author takes this occasion to acknowledge his 
obligation to numerous educators throughout the country, 
who favored him with valuable suggestions, and to return 
thcra his sincere thanks. It is hoped the work he now 
presents will meet their approbation. 

JBoBOOL Departmsnt, Hormburg, Jan. 6, 1863. 
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VALUE OF INSTITUTE INSTRUCTION. 



'' Tkachers' Institutes " have inaugurated a new 
era in the science of teaching. The impetus which 
they have given to inquiry and earnest thought in 
very generally felt in the sphere of public instruc- 
tion. They occupy a place which can not be sup- 
plied by any other agency ; and though they do not 
furnish the solid nutriment, yet they supply the 
teacher the vital air which is equally indispensable 
t^ him. Wherever they have been most regularly 
and systematically supported, there have the abun- 
dant fruits demonstrated their necessity. 

Previous to their establishment, the methods of 
instruction were in many respects arbitrary and un- 
philosophic, and were very much allied to those 
which prevailed in the dark ages.* A reason fit to 



* The Bcholars of Abelard, as he himself tells ns in his Irarodue" 
Hon to Theology t requested him to give them ** some philosophical 
arguments such as were fit to satisfy their minds ; begged that he 
would instruct them, not merely to repeat what he ttfught them, 
but to understand it ; for no one can believe what he can not com- 
p^^hend, and it is absurd to set out to pre&cli t6 ol\i<^\% ^^XiC«rG^cfi% 
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satisfy a rational mind was rarely required. Ip96 
dixit was an ample explanation for that which was 
intricate. The Teachers' Institute has provoked in- 
quiry. It has taken methods of instruction and 
examined them by the liglit of philosophy, and, re- 
jecting the worthless, has shown the practical value 
or the good. It has discovered new methods of prooi 
and illustration, and entirely revolutionized the prac- 
tice of primary teaching. 

The plan of instruction adopted in the Institute is 
suited to the wants of every grade of schools. The 
superiority of the training which it has inaugurated 
is beginning to be realized, and the professors in our 
colleges must adopt the methods and the spirit which 
it imparts, or the defects of their systems of instruc- 
tion will detract materially from their usefulness and 
Iheir prestige ; for already a comparison is beginning 
to be instituted in the public mind, between the 
value of Normal and Collegiate culture. 

The professor who sits at his desk and hears class- 



things which neither those who teach nor those who learn can on- 
derstand.** — GuiioCt History of (HviHzation^ vol. i, p. 147. 

When Pestalozzi first propounded his principles, the education ot 
the poorer classes, everywhere, was essentiaUy defective. In mdhoa 
it was purely mechanical, without any basis of «ound science. The 
head was but little improved, and the heart remained wholly un- 
touched. Among the higher classes, the only aim was the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. The faculties of simple apprehension and verbal 
memory^ «8pecially the latter, were called into action. Other 
faculties were B«!gl6cted.«^if. E. M, Jorus^ of ihs School qt ^ ^<xm 
4mdOBUm(dJkmtlyt London. 
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es, keeping tally the while with his pencil, and pre- 
serves the same indifference toward the dunce and 
the brilliant scholar, is contrasted with him who 
studies the mental peculiarities of his pupils, who 
classifies them according to the power of thought 
which they have attained, and who puts his ingtruc- 
lion in such a light that it can not fail to elicit reflec- 
tion, and induce a healthy and vigorous develop- 
ment. The difference between the two systems is 
very marked ; it is that between mechanically hear- 
ing pupils recite the words of a text-book, and that 
of intelligently instructing them in correct processes 
of thought. The advantage to the pupil of normal 
instruction over the stereotyped methods pursued in 
many of our colleges is worthy of note. Even if a 
person is never intending to teach, but simply desires 
to obtain a thorough education, he can not fail to 
perceive the superiority of the former. He learns 
every thing from a new stand-point, more elevated 
and independent. He not only learns a lesson so as 
to be accountable for it in the class-room, but he 
must have it so digested and matured as to be able 
to teach it to others. This additional culture gives 
permanence and definiteness to his conceptions, and 
ripens his. judgment. 

The importance which Institutes have assumed 
within a few years past, has rendered it necessary 
that the most efficient and well-digested plans for 
conducting them should be studied^ The objections 
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which have been urged against them, and the preju- 
dice which exists in some minds, has commonly re- 
sulted from mismanagement. Tlie time during which 
an Institute usually remains in session is very limit- 
ed, and in order that the best results be attained and 
the time be employed to the best advantage, it is 
necessary that the exercises be reduced to strict sys- 
tem. There must be a plan, and the proceedings 
must be made to conform to it. Before we can know 
what plan is best, it is necessary to know what the 
ends are that it is to subserve. 
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OBJECT OF A TEACHERS' INSTITUFE. 



There are two main purposes designed to be ac- 
complished by the Institute. The first consists in 
imparting to the teacher a knowledge of the Philos- 
ophy of his Profession. The second is the establish- 
ment of a common sympathy between teacher and 
people. There are several minor results connected 
with these which the Institute properly contributes ; 
but they should ever be held subordinate to these. 

A system of instruction will meet with success in 
proportion to its conformity to the laws of psycho- 
logical development. To be fruitful in good results, 
it must be founded upon principles which govern 
our spiritual natures. If a teacher proceeds upon a 
theory contrary to this, he either gives an erroneous 
development, or he endeavors to force upon the 
minds of his pupils instruction which they do not 
appreciate, and which can never be of any practical 
value. To discover the philosophical principles 
which underlie every department of instruction, and 
to properly apply tliese to the natural order of men- 
tal development, should be the first and leading ob- 
ject of attention. 
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Teachers are too apt in practice to follow on in the 
beaten track, and adopt the plans pursued by those 
who taught them. If these plans were erroneous, 
the teacher is to be convinced of their falsity, and 
that others are preferable, because, when tried by 
reason, they are found to be in harmony with the 
constitution and growth of the mental faculties* 
Teaching is not an imitative art, but a science based 
upon immutable principles. If we make it an imi- 
tative process, and devote the time of the Institute to 
a detail of the plan for teachitig each branch, we may 
present a plan which one man can imitate but an- 
other can not. But if we develop the elements of the 
science, we put into the hands of every one the means 
for independent action, and each can develop his 
methods in accordance with his own subjectivity. 

Unfortunately, many of our text-books are written 
not by teachers who understand the true theory of 
teaching, and are fully imbued with its spirit, but 
thoy are " made" by men who have facilities for pub- 
lishing and forcing them into use, and are desirous of 
having a full " series." Tlie teacher, therefore, needs 
to be so familiar with the fundamental principles of 
the branches ho is to teach, that he shall be above 
text-books. — that he shall himself be the text-book in 
every branch ; and where books are at fault, by proper 
instruction to set them right. The day is past when 
the teacher is to be pinned down to a superstitious 
adherence to authority, and go hobbling upon crutches 
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into snch a noble work. The general principles npon 
which every branch rests should be thoroughly dis- 

cnssed and understood, so that his views shall be 

I 

correct and clear ; and he who intends to keep up 
with the times and be a reliable practitioner in the 
' profession, must come up to the Institute, once or 
twice a year, at least, to get his opinions adjusted, 
3S the navigator comes to have his chronomet^ cor- 
rected before departing on his perilous voyage over. 
restless seas. 

Tlie Institute is not the place to give instruction 
in the elements of the sciences. These are to be 
learned in the schools, where there is opportunity for 
thorough drill. It is useless to waste the time of an 
Institute in this kind of labor, since, in the limited 
period for which it is convened, every moment is 
needed for higher purposes. If a person is not 
versed in the rudiments, he is not fit to be admitted 
as a member, much less a member of the profession. 
What could be accomplished for a person in an In- 
stitute of a week's continuance in such a branch as 
geometry, for instance, if he had not previously fa- 
miliarized himself with that science? 

Musical conventions, conducted by able composers, 
have a similar pui'pose to that of the Institute. No 
one ever proposes to become a member of a conven- 
tion for the purpose of learning the nidiments of 
music, but to acquire power of expression, to be ap- 
prised of the effect which different styles of cxecu- 
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tion have upon the sensibilities, and, in short, to learn 
the philosophy of the art. A week's drill tinder a 
skillful master will bring out powers which had 
never been reached by the ordinary course of instruc- 
tion, and give the pupil new views of music that will 
be of more value to him than all he ever kne\v be- 
fore. Yet it is necessary that he should have all hig 
previous instruction, in order to be prepared to appre- 
ciate and be profited by that kind which is now im- 
parted. 

In the township or district Institute^ class-drills in 
forms of solution and methods of explanation are in 
place. It is the purpose there to have teachers in- 
structed upon those subjects which are demanding 
their immediate attention. If difficulties are met 
with in their daily class-room duties, it is proper to 
present them here for solution. The number is not 
BO large, nor the time so limited, but that instruction 
in their class-studies is practicable and proper. But 
in the County or State Institute, where instructors 
are usually present who are capable of developing 
those principles which will enable the teacher to 
understand the true relations of his elementary knowl- 
edge, it is a waste of time and rare opportunity to 
engage in that kind of labor which legitimately be- 
longs to the preparatory schools. 

Tlie second purpose of the Institute is to create 
and maintain a sympathy, a common bond of interest 
between teaeherr^ and ])f»oj)1e. In order that the in- 
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struction which the teacher imparts in his school may 
pro<iuce the best results, it is highly important that 
he have the confidence of the parents. A teacher 
who fails to command the respect of the people is 
robbed of much of that power for good which he 
could otherwise exercise, however skillful and efRcient 
he may be. 

It is, therefore, the sphere of the Institute to de- 
monstrate that the teacher is alive to the interests of 
his calling ; that he is making sacrifices to be the better 
fitted to discharge his duty ; that he is worthy of the 
confidence of his patrons; that his knowledge is 
superior to that possessed by the teachers of a by-gone 
age, from which their judgment of teaching capa- 
city was formed ; that his ability is such as to chal- 
lenge their respect ; that he is really mastering the 
theory of his profession, and by a thorough knowl- 
edge of the discoveries which have been made, is 
able to practice with skill, in one of the most delicate 
and arduous positions in which the members of any 
profession are called upon to act.* 



* It is a fact which can not be denied, that comparatively few 
school-officere really know what sort of an education they are pro- 
viding ; whether it is well or ill adapted to the purpose intended ; 
whether it is founded upon the unchanging principles of mental 
progress, or upon crude theories, half-digested schemes, and super- 
ficial views of the philosophy of mind. Few, comparatively, are 
aware that there are any well-settled maxims upon which, as an 
immutable basis, the whole superstructure of all ^ound culture must 
rest. And hence, men who can "keep the children still," six 
hours a <irtv. and hear them '* say their lessons," are deemed fit to 
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It is a hopeful feature in the history of popular, 
education, that the people generally are accustomed 
to attend these gatherings, and are thus enabled to 
see and judge for themselves of the spirit which pre- 
vails, and of the practical utility which must result 
from them. It is one of the most effectual means of 
disarming prejudice, of awakening among parents 
an interest in their schools, of enabling them to sym- 
pathize with the teacher in the success of his plans ; 
for they are thus enabled to understand what those 
plans are upon which he is depending for success in 
instructing their children, and in nourishing their 
spiritual natures. There is no interest so dear to a 
man as that which pertains to the welfare of his 
children. If there is no other way of reaching hid 
pride, it is sure to be enkindled when he is conscious 
that his children display aptness for leamiDg. When 
parents are made to realize that the teacher is acting 
upon enlightened views, and that he is imparting the 
most valuable kind of instruction, they are encour- 
aged, and incited to pursue a liberal policy in the 
maintenance of their schools, and their warm-heart- 
ed co-operation is secured. The teacher's task is half 
accomplished, when the hearts that guide the home 
circles of his pupils, are throbbing for his success. 

There are somp- minor purposes to be subserved 

be teachers. At the Institute the fallacy of these views is exposed, 
and their mischievous results pointed out. — Hon. Newton BaUman*9 
Rqxyrt^fw JUinois, 1860. 
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by the Institute which may properly be men- 
tioned. 

The teacher is brought into direct intercourse with 
his professional brethren, and is enabled to measure 
himself intellectually and professionally with others. 
"Were he to remain isolated, knowing little of any 
one beyond his own neighborliood, he would natu- 
rally contract narrow and selfish views, and be filled 
with his own suflSciency. He has, perhaps, regarded 
himself as possessing superior attainments, and his 
own methods of teaching as infallible, while they 
may at the same time be very unphilosophic and in- 
jurious to the mental habits of his pupils. But when 
he comes to the Institute, and is brought into contact 
with those of equal and of superior ability, he is 
enabled to make a more sober estimate of his capaci- 
ty, and to suspect that there may be 

** some things in heaven and earth 

Not dreamed of in his philosophy." 

He is brought into connection and close communion 
with eamest-ihinded, thinking teachers, who are 
accustomed to criticise the soundness of every view, 
and only satisfied with that which bears the genuine 
impress of truth. He catches their spirit, and thus 
a new life and new modes of thinking are infused 
into the whole mass of teachers. 

'N'yf is this intellectual acquaintance the only ad- 
vantage of their coming together. They beacvvsy^ 
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acquainted socially. They -are enabled to sympa^ 
thize with each other, and to form intimate and last- 
ing attachments. Eefinement and culture exert 
/their elevating influence upon the rough and the 
uncouth, the different classes of society are brought 
nearer to each other, the* barriers which separated 
them are thrown down, and, while none are degraded 
by contact, all are elevated in feelings, in manners, 
in sentiments. 

Growing out of the relations which we have named 
above, is one which the French term esprit de corps^ 
a professional pride, a feeling which is an element of 
success in every calling. The eyes of the teacher 
are opened to the real nobility of his work, and he 
is relieved from that embarrassment which causes 
him to go about with head bowed down because he 
is only an humble schoolmaster. In thus opening to 
his view the true position he occupies, he is enabled 
to realize the responsibilities that rest upon him, and 
is nerved to more earnest exertions in the perform- 
ance of his whole duty. 

The Institute is an excellent school for young 
teachers to learn to express their thoughts in public. 
It is the fault of many of them that they can not 
"think upon their legs," and hence can not be suc- 
cessful in teaching what they know well enough, 
because they have not the power of talking it into 
their pupils, and making the thought appear to 
others as it is felt by themselves. The extempora^ 
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neous debates, which call out the opinions of the 
members at the close of each lesson, form a good 
preparatory exercise for the practical business of 
teaching. 

The habit, which should be insisted on, of taking 
notes of every important fact or opinion that is ex- 
pressed, and of reserving for future consideration 
what can not be duly pondered at the time, is one of 
vast importance to the young teacher, and, if perse- 
vered in, will in a few years be fruitful of surprising 
results. It will serve to establish the principle of 
never passing upon any thing hastily, and of noting 
for future reflection and use, whatever may be met 
with in a course of reading or observation that is 
worthy of preservation. No lesson can be learned 
that will more conduct to accuracy of scholarship, 
or more effectually contribute to richness of thought. 

Another prominent object subserved by Institutes 
is the opportunity they furnish of readily introducing 
into the practice of the profession such new improve- 
ments as are made in the science and art of teaching. 
Were it not for these general gatherings, it would 
require a long time for a new method to work its 
way into use among the isolated members of a pro- 
fession so numerous as this. But through the agency 
of the Institute, a happy invention in proof, in illus- 
tration, or a discovery of a new application of edu- 
cation, quickly spreads from rank to rank, and 
scarcely has it assumed form in the inventor's brain 
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before it is heralded from Maine to Minnesota, and 
is being practiced in the little log school-honse upon 
the frontier of civilization. In this respect it is a 
means of improvement more thoroughly organized 
and more practically eflfective than is possessed by 
the members of any other profession. 

Tlie whole body of teachers are brought into con- 
tact, at the Institute, with distinguished scholars, 
and can learn something of their manners and coui-se 
of thinking. Teachers thus become imbued with 
their spirit, and absorb the cast of scholarship which 
they display. There is au opportunity aflTorded for 
not only the teachers, but also the citizens of tlie vi- 
cinity, to hear a conrre of lectures on literary and 
scientilic subjects, pr.d in addition to the information 
which is imparted and the enthusiasm which they 
inspire, teachers are enabled to learn something of 
the manners and modes of delivery of the Lecturers. 

The talpnts of superior teachers are made public, 
and thoir services are thus brought into requisition 
in farts of the country where they are needed, and 
where they will accomplish the greatest good. No 
teacher need remain buried in neglect and obscurity 
whose abilities fit him for a higher sphere. The In- 
stitute thus becomes a means of bringing forward 
the meritorious, and rewarding them with deserved 
promotion. 

A familiarity is acquired with the usages of a de- 
liberative assembly, and the rules that should prevail 
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in it. The oflSSers should take a pride in having all 
their proceedings in conformity with parliamentary 
rules. Tliese rules have been deduced from the ex- 
perience of deliberative bodies for ages, and of course 
embody the most systematic plan for transacting 
business. To have the business of an Institute 
promptly and systematically done, is not only in- 
structive to those members who are ignorant of the 
usages of such bodies, but it is a great saving of 
time, and produces a favorable impression upon those 
who witness it. 

Having thus set forth in a general manner the 
purposes which the Institute is designed to accom- 
plish, we now propose to detail the best methods of 
conducting it to secure these results. 



OEGANIZATION OF Alf INSTITUTE. 

£ — 

TniE FOR HOLDING THE Inbtitute. — ^The most ap 
propriate time for an Institute is that immediately 
preceding the opening of the schools for the season, 
or in the early part of the school-term. The teachers, 
at this time, will display greater anxiety to learn, 
and will be enabled immediately to make a practical 
nse of what they have gained. In cities and villages, 
where the schools are kept open during a greater 
portion of the year, the time of holding it is imma- 
terial, provided it is convenient for the people, and 
will be favorable for a general attendance. Election 
and holidays should be avoided. It is the teacher's 
week of jubilee in itself, and should not be interfered 
with by festivals or public days, in sections where 
the traveling is bad, a time should be preferred 
when the roads will be settled, and that time in the 
month when there are moonlight evenings. 

Notice of Meeting. — Notice should be given of 
the time and place of meeting through the newspa- 
pers, and, so far as practicable, should include a 
schedule of the exercises, and the names of Instruct- 
ors and Lecturers. It ought to be inserted in the 
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papers as an editorial, where it will attract attention; 
and there are few publishers in the country who will 
refuse to give it such a position. When notice can 
not be efficiently given through the newspaper, it 
should be done by hand-bills and circulars. A full 
notice should be secured at all hazards, and every 
facility for a full attendance should be extended. 
The precise hour in the day at which the Institute 
will be organized, and the exercises will commence, 
should be distinctly stated, so that the members may 
be punctually present, and not', as is too often the 
case, be a day or two in getting together. Not a 
moment of time or a single remark should be lost. 

How LONG CONTINUE. — An Institute should not 
convene for a less time than one week, when suitable 
Instructors can be secured for conducting it ; nor is 
it advisable to have it continue longer than a week 
or ten days. Experience has taught, that an Insti- 
tute of a week's continuance has met with far better 
success than those of either longer or shorter dura- 
tion. It is hardly worth while for a general assem- 
bling of teachers, from all parts of a county, for a 
less time than a week ; and it is often not convenient 
for them to stay longer, and in some instances might 
become burdensome for the people to furnish enter- 
tainment longer, especially in places where hotel 
accommodations are limited. Besides, the exercises 
sometimes become dull and monotonous, when con- 
tinued ; and Instructors may, if the matter of their 
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discourses is properly digested, prei&ent it with more 
vigor and effect in one, than in two weeks, and may 
succeed in creating more enthusiasm, and do greater 
good, than if more extended and diffuse. When it 
is kept in session two, four, or six weeks, the nature 
of the instruction must necessarily he similar to that 
adopted in normal classes, and is hence changed to a 
normal school, and should be known by that name. 

Place of Meeting. — This should not always be 
where it is sure of the most cordial reception, and 
the largest and most enthusiastic audiences. The 
Institute should sometimes perform the oflSces of a 
missionary. A section where there is indifference, 
will never fail to be aroused and warmed by the pres- 
ence of a good Institute in its midst. It is not judi- 
cious, however, to select such a place, unless there is 
some good active teacher or citizen in it who desires 
it held there, will labor for it, and will form a con- 
necting link between people and Institute. Some 
enterprising village will often do more than the large 
towns and cities. It ought not to be confined to any 
one locality. Its influence should be given to each 
section in turn, always selecting that place where tlie 
best prospect of success and the greatest need seem 
to be most strongly united. A joint Institute be 
tween two counties, at some convenient point, is at- 
tended with many good results. Tlie teachers in the 
outskirts of the counties are thus accommodated. 
The sympathies of a portion of people are enlisted, 
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who would not otherwise be reached, and the leading 
teachers of the two counties, with their Superintend- 
ents, can thus render each other mutual assistance. 

Committee of Arrangements. — ^When the time 
and place of holding the Institute have been fixed, 
it is desirable that citizens or school-officers of the 
locality chosen, should designate some persons to act 
as a committee of arrangements. It is proper for 
this committee to secure a place for meeting, and to 
extend an invitation to such citizens as are disposed 
to entertain teachers coming from a distance. They 
should make a list of such families, and the number 
each can accommodate, for use at the opening of the 
session. It may seem like a burden, at first, for fami- 
lies to furnish such entertainment ; but if the deport- 
ment of teachers is judicious, the hearts of such are 
always opened, and a feeling of satisfaction and pride 
is felt in the end. Aside from the aid and encour- 
agement which is thus afforded teachers, the interest 
which is thereby excited in the feelings of the peo- 
ple, and the personal responsibility and co-operation 
which is engendered, furnishes the strongest motive 
for encouraging it. It should not be forgotten, that 
one of the objects of the Institute is the formation of 
such a bond of sympathy, and this is one of the means 
to be employed for establishing it. 

Executive Commtttek. — ^The executive committee 
are charged with making provision, somic time pre- 
vious to the meeting, for all the literary exercises. 

2 
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The chairman of this committee should be the Couniy 
Superintendent, or some person who is well ac- 
quainted with the teachers of the county, and who 
'will make it his business, in conjunction with his as- 
sociates, to secure the Lecturers,* make arrangements 
for their coming and going, fix the time on which 
each is to speak, and attend to their reception — en- 
gage Instructors who shall give daily lessons in each 
of the branches to be taught — correspond with teach- 
ers to have essays written and ready to be delivered 
— and to have vocal and instrumental music pre- 
pared. All these arrangements should be made a 
sufficient time previous to the meeting to allow of 
all necessary preparations. 

Organization. — ^Toomuch time is frequently squan- 
dered in organizing. If the Institute has had a pre- 
vious existence, and is provided with a constitution, 
the only detention from the regular order is the 
choice of officers. But if an original organization is 
to be made, it is best to choose a temporary chair- 
man, and appoint a committee on permanent organ- 
ization, and another on the formation of a constitu- 
tion. Tlien let the instructors commence immediate- 
ly upon their regular business, and the constitution 
and list of permanent officers can be reported and 

♦ The term Lecturer^ yihen used in these pages, is employed to 
designate the man who delivers the formal lecture for the evening 
session ; the term Instructor, to indicate the person who gives the reg- 
ular daily lessons in one of the school branches ; and TeaehcTf to refer 
%Q the members of the Institute. 
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adopted as soon as the committees have had time to 
complete their labors. Constitutions and regnlationd 
should always be thoroughly discussed in committee, 
and so perfected that their adoption need take but 
little time. Institutes where the relations of all con- 
cerned have been most pleasant and satisfactory, 
have been presided over by some prominent citizen 
of the place where held. 

Regular Officers. — ^The regular officers of an In- 
stitute are similar in name to those of other public 
bodies ; yet the manner of discharging their duties 
is in many respects peculiar, and corresponds to the 
special objects which they are constituted to sub- 
serve. It is different in its objects and in its opera- 
tions from any other deliberative body, and its man- 
agement and regulations must consequently be sp-^v 
cial. 

President. — ^The duties of the President in the 
maintenance of due decorum, in the decision of points 
of order, in putting motions, in allowing or stopping 
debate, are similar to those of presiding officers of 
other deliberative assemblies. But in managing the 
exercises, and guiding the Instructors, he has new 
and delicate duties to perform. He should, in the 
first place, have placed in his hands an exact pro- 
gramme of exercises, detailing the time which each 
is to occupy, and a limitation upon that which is 
allowed to each person in debate. When the time 
has arrived for an exercise to close, it is his duty to 
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give prompt notice of the fact, and announce and be 
ready to enter immediately upon that which is to 
f jllow. Much of the interest and profit depend 
jpon the promptness and dispatch with which the 
presiding officer brings on and closes the exercises 
as marked down in the programme. If the mem- 
bers are disposed to interrupt the Instructor with 
questions designed to perplex him, or consume his 
allotted time with trivial or irrelevant debate, it is 
the duty of the presiding officer to interfere, and re- 
quest that he have the exclusive management of his 
subject, and that all questions for information or 
statement of differences of opinion be deferred till 
the proper time for debate, which should follow each 
lecture or essay. Promptness and decision in tho 
presiding officer are of the utmost importance to tho 
success of an Institute, and can not be too highly 
prized. 

BcsiNEss Committee. — This committee consults 
with the lecturers, instructors, and leaders of singing, 
and makes out for each session the programme which 
is to govern it, stating what subjects are to be at- 
tended to, how much time is devoted to each, and 
the pereons who are to conduct them. The chair^ 
man of this committee should be the same as the 
chairman of the executive committee, and is very 
properly the County Superintendent, when there is 
one, and if not, the chairman of the board of exam- 
iners, or some leading member of the association. 
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It is also the business of this committee to furm'sh 
bhickboards, maps, charts, and apparatus, so far as 
they are able, and see that some person is engaged 
to attend to fires and lights, and to sweeping and 
dusting the room. Ihe following form of pro- 
gramme will answer as an illustration for an Insti- 
tute composed of teachers of our common district- 
schools, and as it embraces quite a full range of 
topics, need not be essentially varied during the 
week. If, however, the body of teachers demand it, 
a higher range of topics may be substituted, so that 
any grade of teachers can be suited, even to the pro- 
fessors in colleges. 

Programme for Monday^ Jan. 13, 1862. 

MOBNING. 

MmiJTn. 

Calling roll of members 6 

Devotional Exercises, condacted by Rev. Mr. A . . 15 

Beading and correcting minates of preceding day 10 

Instruction in Arithmetic, by Mr. B 20 

. Discussion on do. 20 

Instruction in Physical Trainings 20 

RECESS. 

Instrumental or Vocal Music 5 

Mathematical Geography, by Mr, 20 

Discussion on do. 20 

Discussion. Question — Besolved, that punishment 
should not be inflicted in presence of the school nor 

in school-hours 25 

Beport of critics 6 

Music r^. . « 6 
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AFTERKOON. 

HnruTBk 

Singing 5 

Primary Instmction and Elocution, by Mr. D .... 20 

Discussion on do. 20 

Exercise in Penmanship, by Mr. E 20 

Instruction npon Moral Training 20 

How to Teach the Elements of Mosic, by Mr. F . . 10 

Language, by Mr. G 20 

Discussion on* do 20 

Sub-lecture on Object Lessons, by Mr. H 10 

Essay, by Miss I 10 

Beport of critics 5 

Music b 

EVENING. 

Music 5 

Select reading, by Miss J 10 

Discussion. Question — Should females be excluded 

from our colleges? 80 

Music 6 

Essays by Mr. K ... 10 

Lecture, by Mr. L 60 

Music d 

• The business committee should also prepare and 
present, at the opening of the Institute, resolutions 
of the following pui'port : 

Eesolved, that the sessions of this Institute be 
from 9 to 12 o'clock in the morning ; from Ij to 4i 
o'clock in the afternoon ; and from 7 to 9 o'clock in 
the evening; and that the presiding oflBcer call to 
order and adjourn this body, according to the pro- 
visions of this resolution. 
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Resolved, that in all discusrions no person be 
allowed to speak longer than 10 minutes, except by 
permission from the Institute ; nor to speak a second 
time, till all who desire have had an opportunity. 

Secretaries. — ^The Secretary's book should present 
a faithful daguerreotype of what is done and said. 
Tlie substance of the lectures, instructions, debates, 
and business should be briefly and succinctly re- 
ported, BO that from it can be made out a summary 
of interesting matter Yor publication, and a true record 
be preserved for future reference. In order that 
the records may be thus fully kept, there should be, 
in addition to the regular Secretary, one or two 
assistants ; so that as the exercises change, each 
can take his turn, and while one is reporting, the 
others can be correcting their notes and copying them 
into the record-book. Much care should be taken to 
report faithfully what is said ; but no opinion of the 
Secretary, respecting the merit or demerit of the per- 
formance, should be given. By having the labor 
thus divided, excessive fatigue is avoided, and oppor- 
tunity for revision and careful copying is given. 
Besides, the minutes should be written out imiriedi- 
ately, while the whole subject is fresh in the memory, 
and any unavoidable omissions in the notes can be 
easily supplied in the engrossed minutes. The rec- 
ords should be read and revised each morning, so 
that if the Secretaries have misapprehended or omit* 
ted any thing they may be correoted. 
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TsEAsuREB. — It is the business of the Treasurer to 
keep an itemized account with the Institute, in a 
book provided for the purpose, of all moneys received 
and paid out ; to pay from whatever moneys are de- 
posited with him all ordera on the Treasurer properly 
authenticated ; and to settle his accounts with the 
Auditor at the expiration of his term of office. His 
accounts should be neatly and systematically kept ; 
and his book should present that business-like ap 
pearance which is expected to characterize the work 
of a teacher of a common-school, — that institution in 
which the majority of our people receive all the edu- 
cation they ever get in preparation for the business 
of life. 

Financial CoMMmEE. — In case the State furnishes 
means for the ^ support of County Institutes, there 
would be little business for this committee to trans- 
act, unless such committee is designated by law to 
superintend its expenditure. But if money is needed 
for meeting the ordinary expenses, it is the business 
of this committee to devise the ways and means for 
raising it. In some cases the regulations require an 
initiation fee, or an annual tax on all its member^ 
In others, to encourage a larger membership, no fee 
or tax is imposed, and all necessary expenses are met 
by voluntary contributions of its members, or by an 
assessment about equal to the expense. When this 
latter policy is pursued, the committee should ascer- 
tain, as early in the session as possible, the probable 
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expense, and have the collection made in time for 
the Treasurer to pay all bills before the final adjourn- 
ment. It is, however, the best policy, as there is 
always considerable expense attending the operations 
of an Institute, to have an annual tax on all alike, 
whether old or new members. The committee should 
attend to the collection of this tax, and should issue 
certificates which will constitute a receipt for its pay- 
ment, and will be evidence to school-officers of mem- 
bership and attendance. A neat phraseology, with 
an appropriate device printed upon card-paper, is a 
very convenient form. Each certificate should be 
signed by the President, and countersigned by the 
Secretary. This certificate will also be convenient 
in case railroad companies grant reduction of fare 
to members, as a means of identifying them. 

AuDiroK. — ^The Auditor has to examine and decide 
upon the accounts of the Financial Committee and 
the Treasurer, and make his report to the Institute. 
When this report has been accepted and passed, it 
should be entered upon the Secretary's book. 

CoMMnxEE ON Kesolutions. — It is usual for an 
Institute to pass, before adjournment, a series of res- 
olutions expressive of its feelings and sentiments. 
As these resolutions are usually published, it becomes 
a very convenient means of directing public atten- 
' tion to any needed improvements, and of leading the 
sentiment of the community in the right direction. 

These resolutions should be thoroughly meditated 

2« 
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and carefully drawn, avoiding all matters calcnlaited 
to excite odium, unless needed to correct existing 
abuses, or to inaugurate needed reforms. This com- 
mittee should hold a meeting early in the session, 
and take the proper s'teps to have the resolutions per- 
fected and adopted in committee, without being com- 
pelled to resort to unusual haste. 

CoMMmEE OF Eeception. — ^The members of this 
committee should attend to the arrangement and 
seating of members of the Institute and spectators, 
should give all information desired to new members, 
and look after the general interests. It is also the 
business of this committee to furnish the Secretary 
with lists of the names and residences of the teachers, 
and should keep them revised from day to day as new 
members arrive. 



TOWKSHIP OR DISTRICT INSTITUTES. 



Township or Disteict Instttutes. — These are 
formed by the teachers of a single township, or ly a 
union of the teachers of two or three contiguous 
townships. They are held weekly or semi-weekly, 
and are designed for the mutual improvement of the 
members in the studies which they are teaching, for 
comparing their methods of instruction and govern- 
ment, and for their advancement in general infor- 
mation. 

The place of meeting is in some cases permanent, 
at some central point ; in others it is changed from 
week to week, so as to visit all parts of the section 
embraced. It is doubtless the better policy to have 
a regular place of meeting. The time of meeting is 
either in the evening or on Saturday. A plan which 
is sometimes adopted, and which, if judiciously con- 
ducted, will result in much good, is for all the schools 
to be closed on Saturday except the one where the 
Institute is to meet, and that is kept open during the 
forenoon of that day. The teachere all assemble 
there in the morning and witness the operations of 
that school for a half day, and in the afternoon at- 
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tend to the business of the Institute. By circulating 
in this way through the different schools, opportunity 
is afforded for observing the practical ability dis- 
played by each teacher, and much valuable informa- 
tion is thereby gained. 

For cities and villages a permanent organization 
can be made,«6imilar to that adopted in the County 
Institutes; but for the rural districts, where the 
school-term is short and there is frequent change of 
teachers, a temporary organization from one meeting 
to another may be adopted, selecting some one of the 
citizens to act as chairman. Care should always be 
exercised, however, to have the order of exercises 
reported before adjournment for the next succeeding 
meeting, so that those who are appointed for special 
duty may have opportunity to prepare themselves 
upon the subjects assigned. The following order ol 
exercises will suggest the course to be pursued : 

Programme for Friday eveningj Jan. 31, 1862. 

ininjmi 

1. Calling roll of members, and responding by senti- 

ments 5 

2. Singing 5 

8. Class-drill, conducted by Mr. A 80 

4. Select reading by Miss B 10 

6. Singing 6 

6. Sub-lecture on Map-drawing by Mr. 10 

7. Essay by Miss E 10 

8. Singing 5 

9. Lecture or Discussion 85 

10. Answering questions from the "Query-box". . . . ». 20 
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It is expected that the older scholars of the several 
schools and the parents will attend these Institutes. 
The exercises will not only afford entertainment and 
instruction to spectators, but will demonstrate the 
utility of such associations, and show the progress 
which is being made in the science of teaching. 

Care should be exercised by every member to cnlji- 
vate a friendly feeling, and to foster the spirit of for- 
bearance and courtesy. He should aim to be prompt 
and regular in attendance, and always be prepared 
to perform the part assigned him. As it is a purely 
voluntary association, it must have the hearty sup 
port of all, to be eminently prospered. 



METHOD OF CONDUCTING THE EXERCISES. 



Calling Eoll. — ^The first business, after coming 
together in the morning, should be calling the roll of 
the members. This should be done as a means of 
securing punctuality ; and the Secretary, after finish- 
ing it, and checking the names of those present, 
should read off the names of absentees, — a practice 
that may be imitated to advantage in school. The 
regulation of requiring each member at the morning 
roll-call to respond by rising and repeating a clause 
or verse of Scripture, is advisable. This need not be 
made obligatory, as those who do not choose to do 
so can simply respond, " present." To have the mind 
fixed upon some passage of divine truth, serves to 
bring it into a proper frame, preparatory to the de- 
votional exercises ; and the rising to repeat it, gives 
each one some degree of confidence, engenders a feeling 
of personal interest, and makes him realize that he is 
truly a member. Every effort should be made at 
the outset to impress upon the teachers the necessity 
of being punctual and regular in attendance. The 
exercises should be conducted with as much order 
and discipline as in a school, and the idea never be 
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allowed to gain credence, that an Institute is a sort 
of holiday that may be turned to amusement or rec- 
reation. 

Devotional Exercises. — Tliese should be con- 
ducted by the clergymen of the place, who usually 
tfike suflScient intei'est in public education to bo 
present without special invitation. But lest they may 
fail to understand the nature of an Institute, or may 
not feel that they are personally identified with it, 
an invitation should be sent at the opening of the 
session to each one to be present. Every cause pros- 
pers best when it has the moral force of the represen- 
tatives of religion on its side. Besides, the interests 
of Education and Keiigion are identical. These ex- 
ercises should consist of reading a portion of Scrip- 
ture, singing a hymn or psalm, and prayer. No 
undertaking can be successful without the Divine 
blessing. It is to be feared that, in our schemes of 
education, we have labored to divorce it too much 
from religion. One of the objections urged against 
our free-schools is, that they are godless schools ; and 
if there is any one thing from which we should pray 
to be delivered, it is from being a godless nation. 
It is fitting, therefore, that the teachers should be re- 
minded of the claims of religion, and that each session 
should be opened by solemn devotions. 

Instruction. — As indicated by the order of ex- 
ercises given above, it is intended that each of tho 
Beveral branches shall be in charge of an Instructor^ 
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who shall give a connected series of disconrses npon^ 
that branch. The Instructor should be apprised of 
the part he is to perform in time for him to make 
careful preparation, and be able to present well- 
digested views. In order to discharge his duty prof- 
itably, he ought to be able to answer in a clear man- 
ner the following questions: For what purpose do 
scholars pursue this branch? Are the methods of 
instruction, which have heretofore been practiced, 
such as are calculated to secure the best and the 
largest results ? K not, what changes can be made to 
improve them? Can I develop and elaborate the 
plan which I would adopt in teaching this branch, 
so as to secure the results for which the study is piw- 
Bued, and at the same time secure the interest and 
enthusiasm of my pupils ? Until an Instructor can 
answer these questions intelligently, he is not prepared 
to stand up before a company of teachers and demand 
their attention. The person assigned to a particular 
branch ought to continue his instructions in that 
branch through the whole Institute, so that he can 
have a fair chance to develop his plan ; but there is 
no objection to his giving instruction in several 
branches, if he is capable of carrying them along 
satisfactorily. 

The Instructor should be provided with b, blacb 
board, and all needed apparatus for illustrating apd 
presenting his ideas in the neatest and clearest man- 
ner ; for his teaching is intended as a kind of pattern 
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for the members to follow. He should aim to avoid 
all display in manner and language, and simply 
strive to do the most possible to inspire his hearers 
with his idea, to imbue them with his spirit, and to 
enable them, when they go to their school-rooms, to 
achieve success. He should not be interrupted during 
the time which has been allowed him, but when that 
time has expired he should promptly close ; for if he 
has not completed the treatment of the topic under 
consideration, he can resume at the point where he 
leaves it in his next lesson. Then the matter thus 
treated should be thi'own open for a general discus- 
sion. It may be that some one has a better plan 
than the Instructor, or that during his remarks a 
question has been suggested upon which informa- 
tion is desired. This is the proper time for answer- 
ing questions, solving doubts, and offering suggest 
tions. 

Lecturers. — It is usually expected, that at the 
evening session, which the citizens commonly at- 
tend, a lecture will be delivered, in which the speaker 
will, in a measure, ignore the specialties of the teacher, 
and will treat such a subject, and in such a manner, 
as will be interesting and attractive to all who may 
hear. Such a topic should, however, be considered as 
will contribute to the progress of popular educa- 
tion, and will edify thinking men. It is not neces- 
sary tliat the lecture be written. Indeed, one who is 
accustomed to extemporaneous discourse will gen- 
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erally make a better use of the same mMterial in 
extempore speech than if written, and produce a 
more marked effect npon his hearers. But it is 
/pecessary that the subject be well digested, and 
every position carefully considered ; as one is liable, 
if he trusts too much to the inspiration of the mo- 
ment, to say things that his calmer judgment would 
condemn. 

If the subject is one that is susceptible of being 
illustrated by diagrams, or by the use of apparatus, 
no pains should be spared to procure them, as it adds 
much to the interest, and also to the permanence of 
the conceptions, if they are conveyed to the mind of 
the hearer through two of the senses. Objection is 
^ometimes made to employing men from other pro- 
fessions, as the Law and Divinity, to deliver these lec- 
tures, because, as is alleged, teaching as a profession 
is thereby degraded. In answer it may be said, that 
the best talent at command should be secured ; and 
if the profession of teaching can not furnish so good 
material as the other professions, it will necessarily 
be put in a subordinate position, and no propping can 
prevent it. But as these are promiscuous assemblies, 
iJ; seems not only proper, but advisable, that men 
from other professions should be called for these oc- 
casions, when the services of such are needed. It is 
at least a means (»f enlisting their sympathies and 
their mental energies in the success of the Institute. 

Discussions. — It is customary to discuss one or two 
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questions each day. These discussions should be 
managed with a view solely to elicit truth. In this 
respect they differ very widely from debates in a 
village lyceum, where the leaders take sides, and 
choose their positions like military chieftains, mar- 
shaling their hosts for the conflict, — judges being 
chosen to decide upon the result, and the only object 
being to win. This is not the spirit in which a ques- 
tion before a Teachers' Institute should be discussed. 
Indeed, it is not necessary that the matter to be con- 
sidered should be presented in the form of a question. 
Some of the most interesting and valuable discus- 
sions are often based upon points informally pre- 
sented. The object is simply to have some topic 
that is suggestive, and fruitful in its applications to 
the practical business of the educator. One which 
relates to the responsibilities of citizens, or which 
involves the mutual interest of teachers and parents, 
and which can be appropriately discussed by all, 
should be preferred, especially for the evening ses- 
sions. 

Subjects calculated to excite the prejudices of the 
people, and to set them against the teachers, should 
be avoided, as there is an abundance of topics of 
vital importance which will command the devotion 
of all. It should be the aim in these discussions to 
pursue a high-minded course, and endeavor to de- 
velop the most valuable thoughts in the strongest 
light and most attractive style, — thoughts which will 
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lead public sentiment, and will tell most favorably 
npon the progress of broad and liberal views. A 
number of questions are proposed at the close of thi» 
chapter, as specimens of those which may properly 
be discussed. 

Class-drills. — These exercises are intended to 
draw out the methods pursued by teachers in con- 
ducting classes and in governing their schools. It 
is the custom, where the number of teachers is very 
large, to divide them into two or three classes. This 
plan is advisable when rooms can be secured, or ac- 
commodations afforded for the classes, without inter- 
rupting each other ; but in ordinary-sized Institutes 
there is no necessity for any division. The method 
of conducting a class-drill is to have some one ap- 
pointed to lead, who states the subject for considera- 
tion, as for example the methods of teaching spell- 
ing, and then calls upon each one in turn, or first 
upon a lady and then upon a gentleman, to state the 
methods practiced, and the success attending the 
employment of each. In this way the experience of 
a large number of teachers, and the comparative 
success of different methods, is obtained in a little 
time. A similar purpose is subserved by what are 
called informal meetings, where the teachers meet 
an hour before the regular time of opening the daily 
session, and the exercise is conducted as detailed 
above. 

Essays. — ^It adds much to the life and literary ele* 
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vatlon of an Institute to have some good essays read 
every day. These should be previously prepared, 
and should consist of clear, well-arranged views upon 
some subject with which the writer is thoroughly 
conversant. The success of new methods of teaching, 
the beauties and poetic relations of each study, or 
any of the reforms in education that are being agi- 
tated, are very proper subjects. It should not be 
longer than can be read in ten minutes. Essayists 
should remember that the value of their pieces is to 
be estimated by the number of good thoughts they 
contain, more than by high-sounding phraseology ; 
and that ideas drawn from one's experience wiU be 
more likely to attract attention than an imitation of 
the style and opinions of another. 

SuB-LECTUREs. — ^This is a practical and very useful 
species of instruction. It consists of a short extem- 
poraneous exposition of some school-room topic, and 
is given by some one of the most experienced teachers. 
It should not exceed ten minutes in length, and 
should be as practical and pointed as possible. The 
teacher selected to give it should have a day's notice 
for preparation, and may be chosen by the Institute, 
or selected by the business committee. ^ 

Music. — It is expected that music will be regarded 
as a regular school-branch, and that it will be treated 
by an Instructor just as thoroughly and systemati- 
cally as any other branch. But aside from that, it is 
customary to have instrumental or vocal music be- 
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tweeii the other exercises, ^or rest and entertainment 
Sometimes the services of a string-band, with the ad- 
dition of some wind-instruments, can be secured, 
"which will add much to the pleasure of the occasion. 
It is not unusual that members of the Institute can 
organize and furnish this music. Martial music ia 
not desirable. A quartette of voices, with all the 
parts represented, forms very agreeable entertain- 
ment. Several such clubs can be organized by the 
teachers, and can practice some pieces in preparation 
for the occasion, and each club can furnish the enter- 
tainment for the day. Tlie music of a piano or me- 
lodeop is also desirable, where it can be had. 

The best music, however, for an Institute, where 
all will cordially unite in it, is for the whole assem- 
bly to arise and unite in singing some familiar air 
every half-hour, or at the end of each general exer- 
cise. The school song-book in common use in the 
county can be used, and the teachers will thereby 
be acquiring facility of execution, and cultivating a 
habit which will be of great service to them in lead- 
ing their schools in this exercise. The airs usually 
set down in this class of books are simple, are easily 
mastered, and, if sung with a hearty good-will by 
the whole assembly, will cause an exhilaration of 
feeling and a satisfaction that no other kind of music 
can afford. It is recommended that the teachers 
adopt some good school song-book for uniform use 
in the schools of the county, and that this book be 
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regularly used at the meeting of thje Institute. When 
this plan can be carried out successfully, no x>ther 
music is desired. 

Kecess. — Every opportunity for improvement 
should be embraced at an Institute, and the recess 
may be made to contribute largely to this end. 
Teachers, of all other persons, need to cultivate their 
social habits.* The recess is a favorable opportunity 
to form acquaintances and improve the conversational 
powers. Those who are well acquainted with the 
members, should be attentive in introducing \hose 
who are not. Each one should endeavor to guard 



* Extract of a kUer from Alexander Clark, Editor of " School Visitor,*' 
— One thing, however, does occur to me as a point much neglected, 
and it is of great value in the management and utility of Teachers' 
Institutes — viz., Sociality. 

I attended an Institute not long sdnce, where about one hundred 
teachers were assembled. Very few had ever met before in the same 
relations. The several lectures were able, and somewhat practical. 
The teachers seemed to be interested. Yet, when the hour for ad* 
joumment came, at noon or night, each one would course his lonely 
way silently to his room. The lectures were long, and the facet, 
were long. There was no genial spirit abroad to happify and to 
bless. Theories and technicalities took the place of smiles and 
song. And the time began to grow weary, until a teacher with a 
heart proposed to substitute a half-hour in social intercourse Instead 
of a lecture. He struck the right key. Tlie idea was new, but it 
was reasonable and right, and it was agreed to unanimously. Sucb 
another shaking of hands and general acquaintance-making I nevei 
saw. It was the most profitable half-hour of the whole week. 
There seemed to be more life and love and earnestness in every 
subsequent exercise. I think, sir, if you should suggest the pro- 
piiety of such an exercise, as the cultivation of our social facultiei 
at Teachers' Institutes, yov would be faithfully remembered. 

Yours, Albx. Clask. 
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against a stiff and awkward reserve on the one hand, 
or being too loud and familiar on the other. The 
movements should be graceful, the tones of the voice 
pleasant, the countenance open, and the heart full of 
the desire to make everybody agreeable and happy. 

MiscKLLANEous. — It is somctimcs the practice to 
have the roll called at the close of the evening ses- 
sion, and to have each member respond by rising 
and offering a sentiment. This usually creates con- 
siderable interest, and if all would seek good and 
noble sentiments, or even true wit, it might be ad- 
visable. But the tendency to give those which will 
create merriment is so great, that it frequently de- 
scends to buffoonery, and its propriety is question- 
able, unless under very skillful guidance. 

The query-box is another means of exciting interest. 
A box is provided, into which queries upon some 
useful and interesting topics are dropped, and at a 
stated time each day it is opened, and a half-hour 
devoted to reading and answering them. It should 
always be under the charge of the executive commit- 
tee, who should exercise a strict censorship over its 
contents, and allow no irrelevant or improper queries 
to be read. 

The " old and new school" is another means of 
entertainment combined with instruction. SomO' 
teacher who understands human nature pretty well, 
calls out a class of scholars, and proceeds to hear 
their lessons on the old stereotype method, and main- 
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tains order on the autocratic plan. Then he is fol- 
lowed by one who teaches a class by the "better 
way," maintaining authority without seeming to do 
so. Reading and spelling are yery good subjects to 
treat in this way. It is a means of exciting much 
merriment, and of impressing a useful lesson upon 
the minds of those who are ignorant of the improve- 
ments being made in methods of instruction. A half- 
hour in the early part of the evening may be thus 
employed very profitably. 

S 



FORM OF CONSTITUTION. 



The following brief form of Constitution is present- 
ed as a guide in organizing an Institute. Several pro- 
visions have been omitted, which might very prop- 
erly find a place in such an instrument, but which 
are not absolutely necessary^ to the efficient working 
of such an organization. The greater the simplicity 
in laws and ceremonies, in an Institute as in a school, 
the better. 



Art. I. This Institute shall be known as the 
Teachers' Institute. 



Art. 11. The object of this Institute shall be, the 
improvement of its members in the science of teach- 
ing, and in the most approved practice ; the diffusing 
of information upon the system of Common School 
Education among the people, and promoting harmony 
of feeling ; and the greatest possible advancement in 
scientific and general information. 

Art. III. Any teacher or friend of education may 
become a member of this Institute by subscribing to 
the Constitution, and paying an annual fee of . 

Art. IV. Tlie regular meetings of this Institute 
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shall be held in each year, at such times ancl 

places as shall be fixed by the Executive Commit- 
tee._ 

Art. V. The regular officers of this Institute shall 
be a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor, 
and an Executive Committee, and shall be elected 
annually, on the first day of the first session in each 
year. 

Art. VI. It shall be the duty of the President, and 
in his absence, a Vice-President, to preside at all 
meetings of the Institute, decide points of order, pre- 
serve due decorum, and regulate the exercises ac- 
cording to a programme furnished him by the Insti- 
tute. 

Art. VII. It shall be the duty of the Secretaries 
to keep a faithful record of the proceedings of the 
Institute, take down an abstract of the instruction, 
debates, essays, and lectures, record the report of the 
Auditor, and prepare certificates of membership. 

Art. VIII. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer 
to keep an account with the Institute of all moneys 
received and paid out, and to settle his accounts with 
the Auditor at the expiration of his term of office. 

Art. IX. It shall be the duty of the Auditor to 
examine the accounts of the Treasurer, and report to 
the Institute the condition of the treasury on the last' 
day of the last session of the year. 

Art. X. It shall be the duty of the Executive 
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Committee to fix the time and place for holding the , 
Institute, — ^give at least three weeks' previous notice 
of the same through the county papers or by hand- 
bill, — and secure the services of competent lecturers, 
instructors, essayists, and singers for conducting the 
exercises. 

Art. XI. All regular oflScers shall be elected by 
ballot, and a majority shall elect. 

Art. XII. Any of the provisions of this Constitu- 
tion may be amended, and new articles added there- 
to, at any regular meeting, by giving two days' pre- 
vious notice of the proposed amendment or addition, 
provided two-thirds of the members present vote in 
favor of such amendment or addition. 



SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION AT AN INSTITUTE. 



Is it necessary that the laboring class in a nation 
should be educated! 

Shojild a military spirit be encouraged among the 
pupils of our common-schools? 

In what way can a teacher most successfully im- 
part moral instruction in school ? 

Should moral instruction be a stated exercise, or 
be only incidentally introduced ? 

Should physical culture be made one of the regu 
lar branches of instruction in our common-schools ? 

How can pupils best be taught good manners ? 

Should singing be one of the regular branches 
taught in school ? 

Are our courses of study and methods of teaching 
sufficiently practical ? 

What disposition should a teacher make of his 
time out of school-hours ? 

What is the true philosophy of school-government ? 

What motives and incentives to study ought to be 
appealed to ? . 

Are public school examinations and exhibitions 
advisable? 
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What is the true philosophy of illustration ? 

What methods of instruction will most successfully 
lead pupils to original investigation ? 

What are the proper spheres of the inductive and 
the deductive methods of instruction i 

What is the best method of teaching by the use of 
object lessons? 

Should a text-book be prepared in the. form of 
question and answer? 

By what plan can a teacher best succeed in keep- 
ing his pupils employed ? 

Should prizes and rewards be oflfered for superior- 
ity of scholarship ? 

What rules ought a teacher to make at the open- 
ing of his school ? 

What are the prominent causes of failure in teach-' 
ing? 

What kind of physical education is best adapted 
for introduction in the school-room ? 

What are the causes of the declining health of 
pupils, and the remedies ? 

Can music be combined to advantage with physi- 
cal education in our common-schools ? 

How can the cordial co-operation of parents be 
best secured ? 

What are the prominent defects of text-books ? 

What is the best order of time for arranging the 
classes for recitation ? 

What is the natural order of mental development? 
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Can teaching be reduced to a science ? 

What are the comparative merits of mixed and 
graded schools ? 

Does the pecuniary prosperity of a nation depend 
upon its intelligence ? 

Does the stability of a nation depend upon the 
universal diffusion of intelligence ? 

Do the good morals of a community depend upon 
its intelligence ? 



X 



THE THEORY OF INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 



Having sketched the object of a Teachers' Insti- 
tute, the method of conducting it, and the plan of 
instruction, it seems proper in concluding to present, 
as a base of operations, some views upon the Theory 
of Education. 

Much has been said of late about " Object Les- 
sons," the " Pestalozzian System," the " True Order 
of Studies," the " Hierarchy of Knowledge," and the 
" Science of Pedagogy," The minds of scholars seem 
to be deeply agitated upon these subjects, — the in- 
quiry is being earnestly made whether teaching is 
really a science, — and from this movement in the 
educational forces, we may confidently anticipate 
some substantial progress. 

The plan of making Object Lessons a part of the 
course of instruction for primary schools, is a great 
improvement over former methods. It consists in 
presenting to a class of children some object, as a 
book, and suggesting an inquiry into its constituents 
— paper, leather, thread, paste, ink — how each of 
these is made — how printing is done — how the pic- 
tures are made — ^the art of engraving. Get the children 
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themselves to search in dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
inquire of parents, visit printing-oflSces, book-bind- 
eries; and induce them to find out and tell every 
thing that it is possible for them to know upon the sub- 
ject. The next lesson may be a knife, involving the 
raw materials of which it is made, and the method 
of transmuting them into the finished implement. 

Object Lessons are an oflf-shoot of the plan of Pes- 
talozzi, the chief merit of whose system consisted in 
seeking out the most ingenious method of presenting 
a subject so as to catch and rivet the attention of the 
pupil, so as to enable him to think about it for him- 
self, and induce him to present inquiries of his own. 
It was the system of feeding the mind sparingly, with 
only such material as it was capable of digesting, 
and for which a healthy and regular appetite was 
thus created. Hence, the pupils of Pestalozzi were 
noted for their vivacity, the clearness of their con- 
ceptions, for their animation and interest in all their 
duties. 

Disquisitions upon the True Order of Studies, are 
based upon an inquiry into the order in which the 
several faculties of the mind are developed, and an 
arrangement of the studies which each faculty is 
capable of investigating in a corresponding order. 
And by the Hierarchy of Knowledge is meant an 
exhaustive analysis of the whole field of spiritual in- 
quiry, embracing in their broadest signification, 
Mathematics, Physics^ History, Psychology, and 

go 
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• 

Theology. Each branch in the domain of science, 
by this theory, is assigned to that period in the men- 
tal life of the pnpil, when that faculty is supposed to 
be developed which is fitted for its investigation. 

The Science of Pedagogy, though not systema- 
tized, is supposed to rest upon a thorough knowledge 
of the human faculties, and of adapting the training 
of each to its needs and capabilities. It is main- 
tained, that, as the mathematician can calculate with 
unerring certainty on the results of his reasoning, and 
the chemist can combine his elements with an unfail- 
ing confidence in tlie product which will come from 
them, so the teacher, when he has examined and 
knows the mental condition of a pupil, can, without 
difficulty, prescribe the course necessary to be pur- 
sued with him to secure the wished-for results. 

Such is in brief a statement of the progress which 
speculative inquiry has thus far made ypon the 
Theory of Education. 

It is indeed gratifying to know that the minds of 
the present generation of educators are aroused, and 
that the -whole subject is undergoing investigation. 
But in making our generalizations, and in establish- 
ing our theories, we should be careful to proceed 
upon correct principles, and not push the application 
of a system beyond its legitimate boimds. It is one 
thing to set up an arbitrary theory, and bend all the 
facts and reasonings to the support of that theory : 
but it is quite a different process to begin in the op- 
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posite direction, and, from a diligent search of the 
-facts and their relations, accept such a theory as an 
unbiased mind would naturally draw from them. 
In our attempts at theory we must not forget those 
rules of investigation bequeathed to us by Bacon and 
Descartes. 

The first inquiry to be made in prosecuting our 
researches should be, What is the character of this 
human soul that we propose to educate, and what 
results is it desirable to attain as the end of our la- 
bors ? Whether the mind of the child is a kind of 
vacant receptacle, that it is the business of education 
to fill, or whether it is really an independent living 
intelligence, susceptible of growth and capable of 
originating thought, does not seem to be definitely 
settled in the minds of our educational theorists: 
nor do they seem clearly to understand how much 
the pupil ought to have done for him, and how much 
he ought to be made to do for himself. 

If we rely too much upon the system of object 
lessons, we may succeed in accumulating vast stores 
of knowledge, all very useful, but we may fail m 
strengthening the mental fiber, in securing acuteness 
of conception, and the power of original thought. 
By this course the senses may be nicely developed, 
and the objective powers receive thorough culture, 
while the faculties of reflection and generalization 
are dwarfed, and the subjective elements are sub- 
merged beneath miscellaneous accumulations. 
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Any attempt to arrange the order in which the 
faculties are developed, and to draw up a correspond- 
ing order of studies, is attended with much perplex- 
ity. The study of geometry, for instance, which 
calls into exercise the perceptive faculties, the earli- 
est of the mental powers developed, requires for 
many of its most elementary demonstrations a nicety 
of conception, and a power of combination, which is 
rarely attained till the period of maturity. The study 
of language, on the other hand, which involves in its 
investigation therexercise of powers among the last 
developed, is among the earliest gifts brought into 
requisition, is retained in most constant use through 
life, and should be cultivated with the greatest care 
from infancy. Imagination and taste, too, those fac- 
ulties which are the last to be philosophically devel- 
oped, are seen in active operation in earliest child- 
hood. Observe the little girl, all alone in her rude 
play-house, and listen to her as she entertains com- 
pany, and waits on her table, or " keeps school" and 
chastises her refractory pupils. Observe, too, how 
readily she recognizes taste in dress, and designates 
this as ugly, and that as beautiful. 

From these considerations, it would seem that we 
can not safely follow any arbitrary analysis in making 
a true order of studies ; though such analysis may 
be of use to us in pursuing our investigations. 

Let us come then directly to the inquiry, What ia 
the true Theory of Intellectual Education ? 
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There seem to be two periods in the development 
of the mind which are sufficiently distinct to be 
marked, but which are not capable of being entirely 
separated from each other. Tlie first and the earliest 
period is that during which the objective elements 
are in the ascendency, and the knowledge acquired 
is, in the main, of the concrete. The second and 
later period is that during which the subjective ele- 
ments are in the ascendency, and the knowledge ac- 
quired is, in much the larger proportion, of the ab- 
stract. 

The perceptive faculties and consciousness first set 
the mind into operation, and by them we acquire a 
knowledge of the qualities of matter and the energies 
of mind, the only kinds of knowledge which these 
two faculties reveal. But intimately associated with 
these, and apparently stimulated into action by them, 
are suggested ideas of space, time, cause and eflfect, 
and the results of reason, reflection, and generaliza- 
tion. But every one who is acquainted with the 
minds of children, knows that these latter knowl- 
edges are not grappled with, and mastered, till the 
mind has attained a considerable degree of maturity, 
and that it must acquire extended experience of the 
world around, and the realm within, preparatory to 
entering upon the investigation of these ideas. 

During the first period of development, the per- 
ceptive faculties and consciousness are much more 
active and acute than at a subsequent stage, indicat- 
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ing that nature designed this to be the period during 
which these faculties should be most carefully edu- 
cated. It is doubtless true that during the first five 
or SIX years of life, by far the greater proportion of 
the ideas attained by these faculties are acquired. 

At a later period the reflective faculties become 
more active, and the susceptibility for perceptions 
more sluggish. Hence the old man can depict the 
events of early life much more vividly than he can 
what has transpired in later years. During the first 
period the knowledge we acquire consists principally 
of facts, at a later period of principles, facts being 
retained only as they are referred to principles.* 
By the first set of faculties we are gathering the 
material which the second will at a later period use. 
During the first we sow the seed, — during the second 
we reap the harvest, and we naturally conclude that 
the fruits of the harvest will be in proportion to the 
care and culture bestowed at seed-time. 

It would seem, then, that in forming our theory of 
a true education, we miist not lose sight of this two- 
fold nature of the mind itself, and must perceive 
that the same theory can not apply to both periods. 
The notion that the mind is a kind of vacant recep- 
tacle, which needs to be filled, as applicable to the 
first period, is not very far from true, but very erro- 
neous when applied to the second. The mind during 

* For the development of these ideas in their application to the 
Btud y of language, see page 1 78 of Ixstitutr Lkctcrks. 
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this first period is like the fallow earth, mellow, and 
ready for the grain. 

That the mind consists of a set of active growing 
faculties, which must be trained and stimulated to 
action, which need to have correct habits engrafted 
upon them, and taught to become skilled in curious 
workmanship, is true when applied to the second 
period. If education during the first period corre- 
sponds to the fallow earth receiving the seed grai'n, 
during the second it corresponds to the careful culti- 
vation bestowed upon it by the husbandman, where- 
in the soil is shaped and opened to the sun, and 
stimulated to produce from its own latent resources 
the abundant fruit. 

If, then, these views be correct, the business of 
education during this first period of development 
should be to furnish the mind with the material of 
thought; and to this end the perceptive faculties 
and consciousness should receive careful culture, and 
be stimulated to vigorous healthy action. Upon the 
activity of these faculties, and the accumulations 
thus early made, depends in a great measure richness 
of thought in after years. Many a one is bom, 
walks through the world with his eyes open, and 
makes his exit, without ever seeing what is constant- 
ly above, around, and beneath him. Beauty is in 
the landscape, incense upon the gale, glory in the 
heavens, but he knows it not I 

Object lessons, then, whicliL shall c^\uctke\i l\i^ ^^"c- 
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ceptions of the cliild, which shall wake up his drowsy. 
senses and attract his attention, — which shall fix the 
habit of minutely attending to the deliverances of 
consciousness, is a kind of training that is peculiarly 
adapted to this, the earliest period of development. 
And it is with the utmost pleasure that we hail every 
attempt to introduce and popularize this species of 
instruction.* The dumb and senseless methods of 
primary teaching which formerly prevailed, have too 
long disgraced our systems of popular education. 
The fossils embedded in the rocks of Scotland, and 
scattered along the chalky shores of England, w^e 
more intelligent and inspiring teachers to the soul 
of Hugh Miller, than were the schoolmasters who 
crammed his mind with dry formulab, and, to him, 
senseless jargon. Let children be taught the con- 
crete during the first years of school life. Let 
them have some mental aliment that they can 
relish, some material for thought that they can 
comprehend. Give them the kind of knowledge 
that they naturally crave, and which they will re- 
ceive with exceeding joy. 

® Since preparing the manuscript of these pages, we have heen 
informed that Prof. Welch, of the Michigan State Normal School, 
has a work on *• Object Lessons" in course of publication, es- 
pecially designed for use in the School-room. The eminent ability 
and philosophical turn of mind of Prof. Welch, together with his 
experience as a teacher, combine to create the expectation of a 
work from his pen of rare merit. A good practical work on thi^ 
subject would be received with delight by every earnest-minded 
teacher. 



{ 
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But there is another fact, in connection with this 
system of primary instruction, which must not be 
lost sight of. Although the perceptive faculties are 
in the ascendency during this first period, still they 
are not in exclusive control of the mental energy. 
All the higher faculties are beginning to operate 
from earliest childhood, and are used with remark- 
able quickness and readiness, though with compara- 
tively feeble power. This early period is but the pre- 
paratory state for their vigorous and controlling 
action. Hence the early instruction, while it is 
primarily devoted to these first faculties developed, 
should also be devoted to a preparation for the suc- 
cessful action of the higher faculties. 

Care, then, should be taken that the early instruc- 
tion be duly classified, and so arranged that it shall 
be retained in the memory upon the principle of 
philosophical association; and that each successive 
accumulation of knowledge shall take its place in the 
memory in its appropriate class. Every opportunity 
must be seized of bringing into judicious exercise 
the higher faculties, and a beginning must be made 
of their training. In making this beginning, is re- 
quired the skill of a master hand. It will not answer 
for a teacher to talk generalizations to* a class oi 
children ;* for although it is plain to him, a film is 



• What became familiar to him [the teacher] only by severe and 
protracted effort, seems capable of being learned by his pupil in 
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over their eyes. It is a diflScult task, in giving in- 
struction, to pass from the concrete to the abstract, 
from the real to the. ideal. The most ingenious de- 
fyices and delicate tests are here in constant requisi- 
tion. 

We must, during this first period, commence the 
education of the will. For a man's success in life 
depends, after all, upon the eflSciency of this power. 
It is the regal faculty, the monarch of the mind. 
The power to command our faculties, to put them 
upon the consideration of a subject, and to keep 
them employed, is really the great end of education. 
The power of independent thinking depends upon 
this. Hence, the habit must be imparted, during the 
early training, of bringing the mind to act at stated 
periods, and of patiently and persistently performing 
tasks. The child must not be suffered to believe that 
he can have his education done for him, or that there 
is any royal road to learning. The earth sown with 
good seed, and most carefully cultivated, will only 



much shorter time than is actually possible. In these respects, it 
becomes a teacher to be on his guard. He should consider, not 
what he can now do, but what he could have done when under the 
circumstances of his pupils. He should, therefore, be careful to as- 
sure himself that what he teaches is understood. He who will bear 
these things in mind, will not often have to complain of the stu 
pidity of his pupils. When an instructor finds all his pupils'block 
heads, the indication is certainly ambiguous ; there is a blockhead 
somewhere, but whether it belong to the teacher or the pupil, be- 
comes a proper subject of inquiry. — Wayland's IrUeUectuH Philoaophyt 
p. 276. 
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produce such a crop as the elements in its own 
bosom are capable of nurturing. 

Tlie education of tiie will leads us very naturally 
from the first to the second period of development. 
Tlie will must be educated, not only to enable the 
pupil to observe constantly, and to engrave upon tlie 
tablets of the soul every result of consciousness, but 
it must also be subservient to making him a patient 
and independent thinker. What we learn is of im- 
portance, but it is only important According to the 
use we make c»f it by the higher faculties. We may, 
by careful training, give the mind great acuteness 
of perception and vividness of idea, but unless the 
pupil acquires the power of analysis and generaliza- 
tion, unless he can compare and combine his acquisi- 
tions, so as to deduce therefrom new and original 
knowledge, and is able to test the opinions of others 
by the powers of his own understanding, then his 
preparatory training has been comparatively useless. 
The pupil may be taught the profound mysteries of 
creation, and led by the poet's numbers to the 
highest heaven of invention ; but unless he has a 
soul capable of appreciating these, vain are the 
searches of the philosopher and the brilliant fancy 
of the poet. 

During this second period of development, we must 
attentively consider how much it is proper for the 
teacher to do for his pupils, and in what way it shall 
be done. If the pupil is to be made to do all for 
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himself, there would be little need of a teacher, be- 
yond directing and keeping him to his tasks. The 
wonderful success that has attended the eiForts of our 
self-educated men, and we have many in our midst, 
would seem to indicate that we may be guilty of too 
much crowding instruction npon our pupils. Or 
rather it may indicate, that our efforts should more 
especially be directed to such methods of instruction 
as shall successfully exercise and strengthen the will. 

The ultimate Sbject, then, of education being to 
minister to the growth and independent action of a 
living, acting intelligence, and this growth and 
action being dependent upon the efforts which itself 
puts forth in its own behalf, the only method of de- 
ciding upon what course a pupil shall be put, is by 
an inquiry into his mental status.* 

And here is needed the greatest skill of the teacher, 
to know how to classify his scholars, and prescribe 
for their intellectual wants. They are not to be ar- 
ranged according to age, or courses of studies they 

♦ What, indeed, are almost aU the processes of our schools hiit 
the tame retravel of beaten paths, or the rank empiricism of unpbil 
osophical experiment? How uncertain, in any given case, \a the r^ 
suit which shall flow from the schooling of our children ! Where i» 
the school that is not in some part, and to some extent still, a 
Procrustean bed ; the pupil that is too short must stretch or be 
stretched ; the pupil that is, unfortunately, of too tall a growth fo« 
the ordinary course of pueriiiiies must lose his head, or take to hi8 
hei'ls. How many ruined intellects, spoiled in the training, lir 
scattered through the land, telling of the fatal mistakes made in the 
school-rooms ! — Address of Hon. J. if. Gregory^ Superintendent qf PuJbUt 
Instruction, Michigan, 
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claim to have pursued, but according to mentality. 
For, of all things, we are to avoid putting a scholar 
to learn what he can not understand. Like a person 
attempting to ford a river beyond his depth, he will 
be submerged. In no particular have our teachers 
more signally failed, and in none do they need more 
careful training, than in the ability to classify. The 
study to be pursued must be suited to the capacity. 
It is vain to put a scholar to work upon a branch re- 
quiring the vigorous exercise of the reflective facul- 
ties, if he has not come to that period when these 
faculties are in the ascendency ; and hence he must 
be kept at his primary or preparatory courses till 
that condition has been developed. To a large por- 
tion of the human race this period never comes, 
though, probably, nearly all could be educated up to 
that point, were their primary instruction properly 
conducted. 

When the studies have been assigned after due 
classification, the main purpose should be to lead the 
pupil to independent thought, and to original inves- 
tigation. The danger is, that he will merely learn 
what is found in the book, without fathoming its 
bearings and the extent of its purport. It is impos- 
sible for the writer of a text-book to fully develop 
and enlarge upon the various parts of his treatise. 
He can do little more than set forth, in the briefest 
possible manner, the elements of the science. It is 
but a skeleton of the subject, whereas volumes might 
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perhaps be written upon a single braneli of what lie 
lias treated. The teacher, then, must be able to take 
this skeleton and inspire it with life, and lead his 
pupil not only to think the thoughts of the text-book, 
but to branch out, and understand fully all its rela- 
tions, and be independent of and far beyond it. 

The true theory of instruction is to pass from tlie 
application of principles in a particular case, to the 
generalization for all cases of that class — ^or to the 
rule. All sciences proceed from the simple to the 
more intricate. From a few definitions or axioms, 
we develop, by degrees, all the abstruse principles 
of the science. It should be the aim to accustom the 
scholar, at every step in his progress, to use what he 
has already mastered, in developing and discovering 
for himself the principles which must follow. By 
cultivating and fostering these habits of mind, 
scholars have been enabled to make plain that which 
is intricate, to discover new truth, and to greatly en- 
large the boundaries of knowledge. 

To establish a course of instruction which shall 
secure these results, it is proper that the teacher 
should know what plan of conducting a class recita- 
tion will prove most effectual. Of the manner in 
which class recitations are conducted durinc^ the sec- 
ond period of development, an analysis may be made 
into three classes, each of which has some advantages 
and defects. 

Tlie leading feature in the first method consists in 
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requiring the ptipil to so prepare himself for recita- 
tion, that he can, without any aid or hint from book 
or teacher, state the topics and develop the princi- 
ples of the whole or any part of the lesson,— can give 
a complete resume of the author, — while it is the 
study of the instructor, if he asks any questions, to 
be sure that the pupil shall gather from it no clue to 
the answer. In pursuing this method the teacher 
exercises a stem censorship, and holds his pupil to a 
strict account for the preparation and proper under-r 
standing of his lessons. By this course the scholar 
learns to depend upon himself, — a habit invaluable 
in the subsequent pursuit of learning, in the practice 
of any of the learned professions, and in fact in any 
of the duties of life. But this system possesses many 
radical defects, and its virtues are only of the nega- 
tive character. It is the old stereotype method of 
hearing classes say their lessons, which a wooden 
man might do nearly as well. " We can easily con- 
ceive," says Dr. Huntington, " of all the bare mate^ 
rial of instruction being conveyed into a school-room 
through a mechanism of pipes in the wall, or maps 
let down by pulleys, and its discipline administered 
by a veiled executioner, no heart-relations being suf- 
fered to grow up between teacher and taught." 

A teacher of the second class pursues a course en- 
tirely different from this. His system of instruction 
consists in pouring out a profusion of knowledge 
upon every subject broached in the class-room* 
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Filled with enthusiasm himself, he is impatient to 
inspire his pupils with his own conceptions. With- 
out waiting for the pupil to tell in an indifferent 
manner what he can dilate upon so well, and unable 
to command the impartiality of a judge and the pa- 
tience of a listener, he tells every thing, he explains 
every thing, and rising with the feelings which his 
subject excites, he glows with an eloquence which 
reaches the coldest heart, and awakens the feeblest 
mind. If a question be proposed, he does not ask it 
so as to elicit the cold naked fact, but in such a 
manner that the pupil can not fail to answer it cor- 
rectly; or he includes the answer in the glowing 
statement of the question, and concludes with " Must 
it not be so ?" or, " Can it be otherwise ?" " Does not 
that logically follow ?" 

The advantage of this method consists in the op- 
portunity it affords for every member of a class to 
acquire some knowledge of the subject, and to appre- 
ciate its spirit. No scholar completely fails. Each 
takes in what his capacity and inclination will allow, 
and though in a portion of almost every class it will 
be very moderate, yet with this grade of students it 
will be likely to be something more than would be 
acquired by the first method. For, when a pupil 
without capacity is compelled to con for recitation 
what he can not understand, or the pupil with ca- 
pacity is compelled to do the same thing without 
fully comprehending, or feeling the force of what 
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he has prepared to recite, the advantage is very 
slight. 

There are Bome evils connected mth this second 
method of instruction. The pupil is not trained to 
habits of accuracy and self-reliance. He fails to 
acquire a control over his faculties, and the power 
of thinking how and when he pleases ; but he must 
wait for a favorable moment — ^for the lucid interval 
— and his efforts are desultory and governed by fits 
of enthusiasm. The effect upon his habits of study 
is even worse. It has a tendency to render the 
efforts of the best scholars irregular in the prepara- - 
tion of their lessons, to make the irregular still more 
erratic and careless, and to lessen the incentives of 
the dull and heedless to improve even the feeble 
talents they have. 

The third method of instruction is a combination 
of the former two. The representative teacher of 
this class first rigidly exacts of the pupil a systematic 
and lucid statement of the lesson assigned, and crit- 
ically examines him upon the opinions which he has 
acquired from it, and the grounds upon which they 
are based. He then opens to him the stores of his 
own mind, and dilates with all the fervor of his na- 
ture upon the relations, the beauties, and the glories 
of the subject. This method combines the excellen- 
cies of both the former, without embracing many of 
their defects. The pupil is in the firat place encour- 
aged to make all the discoveries he can upon the 
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subject, by the exercise of his own unaided powers 
of understanding, and to set them forth to the teacher 
as best he can. He thus gets credit for all that he 
is able to do, and is encouraged by every day's suc- 
cess to do the best possible. There is at least the 
stimulus of fair opportunity, with an attentive in- 
structor able to weigh and duly appreciate every 
consideration presented. Eut the system would be 
imperfect were this all. The teacher now takes up 
the subject, and is able from his familiarity with it 
to elucidate s^nd explain the matter from a different 
and a higher stand-point. His information is not 
confined to the mere skeleton of the science presented 
in the text-book ; but he has read extended treatises 
upon it, and can pour forth from the treasuries of his 
knowledge what will imbue the subject with new 
life. He can view the matter as a whole, and at 
each step has the advantage of the accumulated 
light of that which is to come, as well as that which 
has been passed over by the class. He is able to 
perceive, too, the poetic relations of the science, and 
the relation which this particular branch sustains in 
a system of complete development. 

As this system of conducting a class recitation is 
by far the most complete and philosophic, it is 
recommended above all others, and he who adopts 
and pursues it with enthusiasm, who feels the moral 
dignity of his calling, and the value of his work, 
can not fail to win victories in a field where the op- 
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portunities are constantly recurring, and where skill 
and bravery are sure of success. 

We can not close these considerations upon the 
Theory of Education, without observing that no sys- 
tem is worthy the name that does not provide for 
the physical and moral training, as well as the intel- 
lectual. Tlie worst product of our school-system is 
that of an educated villain, and the next remove 
from it is that of an educated invalid. From the 
earliest point in education the moral and the physical 
energies should be the subjects of careful systematic 
culture, and it is hoped that the day is not far distant 
when text-books in each of these sciences will be in 
as constant and regular use in all our schools, ae 
those upon any other branch. 
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The National Primer $25 

National First Reader 38 

National Second Reader ^3 

National Third Reader 95 

National Fourth Reader i so 

National Fiflh Reader i 83 

National Elementary Speller 25 

National Pronoqncing Speller as 

Independent Third Reader 

Independent Fourth Reader 95 

Independent Fiflh Reader i 50 

The salient features of these works which hare combined to [render them so popular 
may be briefly recapitulated as follows; 

1. THE WOBD BUILDINO SYSTEM.— This famous progressiye method for 
young children originated and was copyrighted with these books. It constitutes a 
process by which the beginner with wordu of one letter is gradually introduced to 
additiooal lists formed by prefixing or affixing single letters, and is thus led almost 
insensibly to the mastery of the more difficult constructions. This is jubtly regarded 
as one of the most striking modern improyeuients in methods of te«vcliing. 

2. TREATMENT OF PRONTTITOIATIOH.— The wants of the youngest scholars 
In this department are not overlooked It may be said that from the first lesson ths 
student by this method need never be at a loss for a prompt and accurate ren^cr^ 
ing of every word encountered. 

3. ASTIOULATIOIY AlHD OfilHOEPT an ncQ8Qis«4 U of vAaar v^. 
portoBoa ^ 
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ORTHOGRAPHY AND READING -Continued. 

4. FUHOTUATIQH is Inealcated bj a leries of Intereetiiig reading Z«8aon«. the 
rimple penual of which suffices to fix its principles indelibly upon the mind. 

6. ELOGUTIOlf . Each of the higher Readers (3d, 4th and 5th) contahis elaborate, 
tcholarly, and thoroughly practical treatises on elocutfon. This feature alone has 
seeured for the series many of its warmest friends. 

6. THE SELEOTIONS are the crowning glory of the series. Without eze^tioa 
it may be said that no volumes of the same size and character contain a collection to 
dlrersified, Judicious, and artistic as this. It embraces the choicest gems of English 
literature, so arranged as to afford the leader ample exercise in every department of 
style. So acceptable bas the taste of the authors in this department proved, not only 
to the educational public but to the reading community at lai^, that thousands of 
copies of the Fourth and Fifth Beaders have found their way into public and private 
libraries throughout the country, where they are in constant use as manuals of liter- 
ature, for reference as well as perusal. 

7. ABSAKOHMEHT. The exercises are so arranged as to present constantly al* 
temating practice in the difierent styles of composition, while observing a definita 
plan of progression or gradation throughout the whole. In the higher txxdcs tiie ar* 
tides are placed in formal sections and classified topically, thus concentrating the in* 
terest and inculcating a principle of association likely to prove valuable in sabseqneot 
general reading. 

8. NOTES AND BIOGBAFHIGAL 8EET0HE8. These are fuU and adequate 
to every want. The biographical sketches present in pleasing style the history of 
every author laid under contribution. 

9. iLLUSTBATIONS. These are plentiful, almost- profuse, and of the highest 
eharacter of art They are found in every volume of the series as fiir as and including 
the Third Header. 

• 

10. THE OBADATION is perfect Each volume overlaps its oompankm pre* 
eeding or following in the series, so that the scholar, in passing flrom one to another, 
is barely conscious, save by the presence of the new book, of the transition, 

11« THE FBIOE is reasonable. The books were not trimmed to the minimum 
of size in order that the publishers might be able to denominate them ** the cheapest 
in the market,** but were made large enoiujh to cover and suffice for the grade indl- 
oated by the respective numbera Thus the child is not compelled to go over his Itrst 
Header twice, or be driven into the Second before he is prepared for it The compe> 
tent teachers who compiled the series made each volume Just what it should be, leav- 
ing it for their brethren -who should use the books to decide what consUtutes true 
eheapneee. A glance over the books will satisfy any one that the same amount of 
matter is nowhero furnished at a price more reasonable. Besides which another oon- 
dderaUon enters into the question of relative economy, namely, the 

12. BINDINQ-i By the use of a material and process known only to themidvea, 
in common -with all the publications of this house, the National Beaders are warranted 
4o out-last any trith which they may be ooaapa rc d^ tho ratio of reUtifv durability be- 
ing i» their &vor as two to one. 
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Parker & Watson's National Series of Eeadersi 

TBSTIMONIAIiS. 

Fwm Hozr. T A. Pabseb, StaU SuptcfPublie Instruction, Missouri, 

By anthority of law it becomes my doty to recommend a list of Text-books for tiio 
tn the Public Schools of MissoarL I deem it necessary to approve a list of books 
which win secure to the yonth of the State a uniform, cheap, and praetieal coarse of 
.-tiidy, and after careful examination hare selected the following: Thb NAiiOJCAb 
X>;adfb8 and Spellers, JUonteith Jt MeNallj/s Geographies, Peefa Ganot'a Naturai 
Piilosophy, Jarwf Physiology ana Health, &e., &c 

From Bam^l P. Bates. LL.D., Asst, Supt. Publie Schools cf Pennsylvania. 

! find that your series of Parker <Se Watson^s National Readers are going into use ia 
ftM our lead^ Normal Schools, They are uuquestionably ahead of any thmg yet pub* 
ii Uttd. 

From A. J. Hails, Prin, Hebrew EducaHoncd Institute, Memphis, Tennessee, 

I take great pleasure in bearing testimony to the superior merits of Parker & Wal* 
Eo r s Series of ** National Readers." 

From Trow. F. S. Jewell, of the New York Stats Normal School, 

It gives me pleasure to find in the National Series of School-Readers ample room 
fv«r commendation From a brief examination. I am led to believe that we have n<me 
eiiual to them. I hope they will prove as popular as they are excellent. 

From MofiB T. Baowir, Superintsndsnt Publio Schools, Toledo, Ohio, 

The diffiarent Series of other authors were critically examined by onr Board of 
Kducatioa and myself, and the decision was unanimous in favor of the Nalioual 
Si^ries. Our teachers are ddighted with the books, and none more so than our pri- 
mary teachers. 1 consider the Series better adapted to our graded school system than 
any other now be/ore the public. 

From Wx. B. Amxs, Superintendent of Schools, Morris, Connecticut, 

They are well adapted to all degrees of scholarship— one lesson prepares the mind 
of the pupil for the next in consecutive order, from book to book— till the highest or- 
der of English composition is attained in the Fifth Reader. 

From Jomr S. ELabt, Prin, N, J. State Normal School. 

I approve of Parker A Watson's Readers highly. The selections are Judidous, th«. 
arrangement good, and the books well made mechanically. We have adopted the 3d, 
4tb, and 5th of the Series in this school. 

From R. P. Deckasd, President Ewing College, La Orange, Teceas, 

I think the National Series of Readers the best I have seoL 

EcAractsfrcm Report made to the California State Teachers* Association, 

The Committee, in presenting to this Convention the Series of Readers by Parker 
& Watson, would state that, regarded as a whole, we would give our unqualified sup- 
port to them in preference to all others. 

From B. J. Young, Superintendent Schools, SlielbyviUe, JUinois, 

The National Readers have been selected for use in the publio schools of this etly, 
and are giving very excellent satisfaction. During ten years* experience in t eaching , 
I have found no boolu so well adapted to secure rapid and thorough progress. 

From tJis Wilmiuqtoiv (N. C.) Daily Hebald. 

The National Series has attained probably a higher reputation than Any other eomc 
plete scries of School-Books in existence. 

For further testimony of a dmilar character, see iqpedal drcular, or 
of the Edacational Bulletin. 
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Burlington. 


Pennsylvania. 


Wisconsin. 


Muscatine. 


Reading. 


Milwaukee. 


Mount Pleasant 


Lancaster. 


Fond dn Lae. 


&c 


Erie. 


Oshkosh. 




Bcranton. 


Janesyille. 


California. 


Carlisle. 


Racine. 


Sacramento. 


Carbondale. 


Watertown. 


Marysville. 


MeadvUle. 


Sheboygan. 


^ 


Schtiylklll Haren. 


JjtL Crosse. 


Oregon* 


WiUiamsport. 


Waukesha. 


Norristown. 


Kenosha. 


Portland. 

mm m 


Bellefonte. 


&c, && 


Salem. 


Altoona. 


w ^^ 


&C. 


&C., ^te. 


Michigan. 


•Virginia. 


Wew Jersey. 
Newark. 
Jersey City. 
Paterson. 
Trenton. 
Camden. 


arand Rapids. 

Kalamazoo. 

Adrian. 

Jackson. 

Monroe. 

Lansing. 


Richmond. 
Norfolk. 
Petersbni^. 
Lynchburg. 
Sso, 

* Carolina. 


Elizabeth. 


&c., &e. 


Wilmington. 


New Brunswick. 




CharlebtoQ. 


Pbillipsburg. 


Ohio. 




Orange. 


Toledo. 


* Georgia. 


&C., &C. 


Sandusky. 
Conneaut 


SaTannah. 


Delaware. 


Chardon. 




Wilmington. 


Hudsoa 
Canton. 


New Orleans. 


D. O. 


Salem. 


* Tennessee. 


Washington. 


&C., && 


Memphis. 



* With the organization and progress of common-school systems at the Sonth, fhil 
Bst will, of course, be greatly increased. These points are, at present, almost the ooly 
ones enjoying the adrantages of public schools. The National Readers are nked int 
luge numter of the best private schools and academies throughout the South. 



The BiuoathncH BuMin records periodically all new points gained. 
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2%e J¥*ationai Series of Standard Schooi^Soofts* 

SCHOOL-EOOM CARDS, 

To Accompany the National Headers. 



^•- 



Eureka Alphabet Tablet *i 60 

Presents the alphabet npon the Word Method System, by which the • 

child will learn the alphabet in nine days, and make no small progress in | 

reading ana spelling in the same time. I 

National School Tablets, lo No& *7 50 

Embrace reading and conyersational exercises, object and moral les- 
sons, form, color, &c A complete set of these large and elegantly illus- 
trated Cards will embellish the school-room more than any other article 
of furniture. 

READING. 

^ ^ » 

Fowle's Bible Reader $100 

The narrative portions of the Bible, chronologically and topically ar- 
rang(>d. Judiciously combined witli selections from the Psalms, Proverbs, 
and other portions which inculcate important moral lessons or the great 
truths of Christianity. The embarrassment and difficulty of reading the 
Bi lie itself, by course, as a class exercise, are obviated, and its use made 
feasible, by this means. 

North Carolina First Reader 40 

North Carolina Second Reader 65 

North Carolina Third Reader 100 

Prepared expressly for the schools of this State, byC. H. Wiley, Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, and F. M. Uubbard, Professor of Litera- 
ature in the State University. 

Parker's Rhetorical Reader i oo 

Designed to familiarize Readers with the pauses and other marks in 
general use, and lead them to the practice of modulation and inflectien of 
the voice. 

Introductory Lessons in Reading and Elo- 
cution 75 

Of similar character to the focegoing, for less advanced classea. 

High School Literature l 60 

Admiralsle selections from a long list of the world^s best writers, for ex- 
ercise in reading, oratory, and cor^nosition. SpeeeheSi dialogaesi and 
model letters represent the latter department; 
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The JfaHonat Series of Standard Sehool^Sooki. 

ORTHOGEAPHY. 



•-♦ 



SMITH'S SERIES 

Bavplles a speDer for erery clam in graded schools, and compriseB the most com* 

glete and excellent treatise on £ugiiBh Orthography and its oomjpuiioa 
ranches extant. *** 

1. Smith's Little Speller .$20 

First Ronnd in the Ladder of Learning. 

2. Smith's Juvenile Definer ... . . 45 

Lessons composed of familiar words grouped with reference to dmflar 
■Ignlfication or ose, and correctly spelled, accented, and defined. 

3. Smith's Srammar-School Speller .... so 

Familiar words, grouped with reference to the sameness of tmnnd of eyl- 
lables difRerendy spelled. Also definitions, complete mies for spelling and 
formation of derivatives, and exercises in false orthography. 

4. ^Smith's Speller and DeOner's Manual • ^ 

A complete School Dictionary containing 14,000 words, with yarions 
other nseful matter in the way of Rules and Exercises. 

5- Smith's Hand-Book of Etymology . . i 25 

The first and only Btyraology to recc^Ize the A nglo-S*iaon onr motKcr 
tongue; contnining also full liutsof derivatives from the Latin, Greek, 
Gaelic, Swedish, Norman, dec, 6k. ; being, in fact, a complete e^mology 
of the lauguage for schools. 

Sherwood's Writing Speller 15 

Sherwood's Speller and Definer 15 

Sherwood's Speller and Pronouncer ... 15 

The Writing Speller consists of properly ruled and numbered blanks 
to receive the words dictated by the t^her, with space for remarks an4 
corrections. The other volumes may be used for the dictation or ordinary 
class exercises. 

Price's English Speller *15 

A complete spelling-book for all grades, containing more matter than 
" Webster,"^ manafactured in superior style, and sold at a lower price- 
consequently the cheapest speller extant. 

Northend's Dictation Exercises ^3 

Embracing valuable inforroation on a thousand topics, commnnleated 
in such a manner aft at once to relieve the exercise ef spelling of its usual 
tedium, and combine it with instruction of a general eharaetw calculated 
to profit and amuse. 

Wright's Analytical Orthography .... 25 

This standard work is popular, because it teaohes the elementary sonikii 
in a plain and philosophical manner, and presents orthography and or- 
thoepy in an easy, uniform system of analyds os parsing. 

Fowle's False Orthography 45' 

Exercises for correction. 

Page's Normal Chart ♦3 75 

The elementary Bounds of the language for the MhooLroom waBii 
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fJ^ National Series of Standard School' ^t>oJts* 

ENG LISH GRAM MAR 

CLARK'S DIAG-RAM SYSTE3VL 

Clark's First Lessons in Grammar ... 45 

Clark's English Grammar i oo 

Clark's Key to English Grammar .... 75 
Clark's Analysis of the English Language • 60 
Clark's Grammatical Chart *3 75 

The theory and practice of teaching grammar in American sehools is 
meeting with a tliorough revolution from the use of this system. While 
the old methods offer proficiency to the pupil only after mnch weary 
plodding and dull m^niorizingf this affords from the inception the ad- 
yantage of practiciil Object Teaching^ addressing the eye 1^ means of il- 
lustratire figurei ; furnishes association to the memory, its most power- 
ful aid, and diverts the pupil by taxing his ingenuity. Teachers who are | 
using Clark's Grammar uniforiiily testify that they and their pupils find 
it the most interesting study of the school course. 

Like all great and radical iniprovemonts, the system naturally met at 
first with much unreasonable opposition. It has not only outlived the 
greater part of this opposition, but finds many of its warmest admirers 
among those who could not at first tolerate so radical an innovation. All 
it wants is an impartial trisl, to convince the most skeptical of its merit 
If o one who has fairly and intelligently tested it in the school-room has 
ever been known to go back to the old method. A great success is al- ' 
ready established, aud it is easy to prophecy that the day is not far dis- 
tant when it will be the only system qf tt4iehing Engliah Grammar, As 
the Stsi-em is copyrighted, no other text-books can appropriate this ob- 
vious aud great improvement. 

Welch's Analysis of the English Sentence • l oo 

Kemarkable for its new and simple classification, its method of treat- 
ing connectiyes, its explanations of the idioms and constructive laws of 
the language, &«. 



ETYMOLOGY. 



Smith's Complete Etvmology, i 25 

Containing the Anglo-Saxon, French, Dutch, German, Welsh, Panlsh, 
Gothic, SwediHh, Gaelic, Italian, Latin, and Greek Roots, and the English 
words derived therefrom aoourately spelled, accented, and defined. 

The Topical Lexicon, i 75 

This work is a School Dictionary, an Etymology, a compilation of syn- 
onyms, and a manual of general information. It diiOfers from the ordinary 
lexicon in being arranged by topics instead of the letters of the alphabet| 
tiius realizing the apparent paradox of a '* Readable Dictionary.'* Ad 
taainany vaioable aebool-book. 



J^^Mionai Series of Standard School'1^ook$. 

Clark's Diagram English Grammar. 

T £! S T I M O N I A Ii S . 
J^rom J. A. T. Duunin, Principal Jhtbttque R. C. Academy^ Iowa. 

Id my opinion, it is well calculated by its system of analysis to develop those rational 
beulties which in the rid systems were rathet left to develop themselvea, while tl>» 
aemory was overtaxed, itna the pupils discouraged. 

From B. A. Cox, School Commiiuioner^ Warren Counttj^ lUinoie. 

I have examined 150 teachers in the last year, and those having studied or taught 
"CSlark's System have universally stood fifty per cent better examinations than ^oae 
laving studied other authors. 

From M. II. B. Bubxkt, Principal Matonio InatttutSt Georgetown^ Tennessee, 

I traveled two years amnsing myself In instraeting (exdnsively) Grammar classes 
vith Clark's system. The first class I instructed fif^ da^ but found that this was 
more time than was required to impart a theoretical knowledge of the science. 
During the two years thereafter I instructed classes only thirty days each. Invariably 
I proposed that unless I prepared my classes for a more thorough, m.nute, and accu- 
rate knowledge of Englltih Grammar than that obtained from the ordinary books and 
in tbe ordinary way in from one to two years, I would make no charge. I never 
failed in a solitary case to far exceed the hopes of my classes, and made money aid 
character rapidly as an instructor. 

From A. B. DouolasS) School CommiiHtdoner, Delaware Conniy^ Neu> York, 

I have never known a class pursue the study of it under a live teacher, that has not 
succeeded ; I have never known it to have an opponent in an educated teacher who 
had thoroughly investigated it; I hare never known an ignorarU teacher to examine 
it ; I have never known a teacher who has used it, to try any other. 

From J. A. Dodgb, Teacher and Lecturer on English Orammar^ Kentuckj;. 
We are tempted to assert that it foretells the dawn of a brighter age to our mother- 
tongue. Both pupil and teacher can fare sumptuously upon its contents, however 
kiighly they may have prized the manuals Into which they may have l>een initiated, 
and by which their expressions have been moulded. 

Fi-om W. T. Chapman, Superintendent Public Schools^ Wellington, Ohio, 
I regard Clark's System of Grammar the best published. For teacmng the analysii 
of the English language, it surpasses any I ever used. 

From F. S. Lyon, Principal SotUh Nonoalk Union School^ ConneetieiU. 
During ten years* experience in teaching, I have used six different authors on the 
subject of English Grammar. I am fully convinced that Clark's Grammar is better 
calculated to make thorough grammarians than any other that I have seen. 

I From Cataloous of Roubrh's Coicmeboial Colleob, St. LotdSt Jfissouri, 
We do not hesitate to assert, without fear of successful contradiction, tliat a better 

knowledge of the English language can be obtained by this system in six weeks than 

by the ol i methods in as many months. 

From A. Pickett, President of the State Teachers* Association^ Wisconsin. 
A thorough experiment in the use of many approved authors upon the subject of 
English Grammar has convinced me of the superiority of Clark. When the pupil has 
completed the course, he is left upon a foundation of principle^ and not upon the dio- 
$um of the author. 

From Geo. P. McFaklaxd, Prin. MeAUisterviUe Academy, Juniata Cfo., Penn. 

At the first examination of public-school teachers by the county superintendent» 
when one of our student teachers commenced analyzing a sentence according to Clark, 
the superintendent listened .in mute astonishment until he had finished, then asked 
what thnt meant, and finally, with a very knowing look, said such work wouldn't do 
here, and asked t^e applicant to parse the sentence right, and gave the lowest certifi- 
cates to all who barely mentioned Clark. Afterwards, I presented him with a copy, 
«nd the next fail he permitted it to be partially used, while the third or last fall, lie 
openly commended the system, and appointed toree of my best teachers to exphiin it 
•t the two Institutes and one County Convention held since September. 



Tor further tostimony of equal fcrce, see the Publishers* Special Circutor, 
munot namljcrs of tlic EducaUonal Bulletin. 
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Tl%e MUionai Series of Standard Schoot^^Booti. 



GEOGRAPHY. 



THE 



NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL SYSTEM. 



I. Honteith's First Lessons in Geography, $ 35 

II. Honteith's Introduction to the Manual, • cs 

III. Honteith's New Manual of Geography, • i oo 

IV. Honteith's Physical & Intermediate Geog. i 70 

V. HcNally's System of Geography, ... i 88 



Honteith's Wail Haps (per set) • . . *20 00 

1. PBAOnOAL OBJECT TEAOHI]!r&. The infant teholftr is first introdneed 
to a j»<e£ur« whence he may derire notions of the shape of the earth, the phenomena 
of day and night, the distribution of land and water, and the great natural divisioni, 
which mere words would fail entirely to conrey to the untutored mind. Other pic- 
tures follow on the same plan, and the child's mind is called upon to grasp no idea 
without the aid of a pictorial illustration. Carried on to the higher books, this system 
cuiminates in No. 4, where such matters as climates, ocean currents, the winds, pecu- 
liarities of the eartb^s crust, clouds and rain, are pictorially explained and rendered 
apparent to the most obtuse. The illustrations used for this purpose belong to tha 
Ligbest grade of art. 

2. OLEABc BEAUTTFUL, AND OOBBEGT MAPS. In the lower nnmben 
the maps aroid unnecessary detail, while respectively progressive, and affording tha 
pnpH new matter for acquisition each time he approaches in the constantly enlarging 
circle the point of coincidence with previous lessons in the more elementary bookf . 
In No. 4, the maps embrace many new and striking featurea One of the most 
eff.ictive of these is the new plan for displaying on each map the relative sizes of 
countries not represented, thus obviating mnch confusion which has arisen from the 
necessity of presenting maps in the same aUas drawn on different scales. The maps 
of No. 6 have long been celebrated for their superior beauty and completeness. This 
is the only school-book in which the attempt to make a complete atlas aim clear and 
dUtinct, has been successful. The map coloring throughout the series is also notice- 
able. Delicate and subdued tints take the place of the startling glare of inharmonious 
colors which too frequently in such treatises dazzle the eyes, distract the attention, 
and serve to overwtielm the names of towns and the natural feutures of tiie landscape. 

n 



Montdth & Mc5ally's National Geographies. 



TBSTIKOSIALS, 

I O. T. ' — i-i. frivips-' -V-r 
1 »H HktWiI i^* M-TuSr"! 



n<na £. IT. Pen. i^rfucfpir ITalswlft Cjaatj IiiiOiU. SWeuta. 
W« fc«Tt ued Rnli^*! CttfnrUw ts On IssHtiU fir tn Tan. vhen Uw^ 

nm Jams Fzukt. F^ntiptl Hooij £ab»[, ^«wS, JbiHel'iHU*. 
t hm cDi>iii*4 Nrn<<iVi Cn^rm^'^iri nrefinj-. *i>4 fed (KSdciil fn nnnf thmt 
tter *=* '^ AK«f urf« {*/ t^n^YO^MH i^>l Ian ore* utdcr B17 nh nn aiion- 

Valun DHd VcXillTi-i^ 3l?itd:!i*i Gacignf^iat^ ilireE jnTi, ud would not 

An K. M. Ificrr, •■'p^nUiidcal Cntirt Camtj, Fauushanla, 



I nurd ■■ patttL. In ct^it iiIjva, •'Hailtith ud McXiUy'i GeaerDiiliIoU 
Mm? 
frvm C P. Dl Uio, Primeiyil .VtrlA SOI PuUic SchonJ, Xurlf n^n, Tom. 

lAmaiauiiarllitmttltmU*:!! tnd XeS-il1r'i3«riegof Gwgraphlsa. bccanKl 
krftboil mad nav, iifiB ocuir > rue's Uiil of Ihcm ia Uia KbuDl-HMU, I Ilka 



■■ IbdT 



Wrvm X. A. Alun, Xrmbrr ej Board 0/ EJiu'iiNoii, .Vni VoriL 
ariin^l^^unlS »ri^ MJF lis. d°i:i mI'/ public Kboolil b the N.UW 



I, Siiparfii(*™rfni£ .VfraJW Counij), ifintiMofo. 
heirt; ippmnl Dftlitj StrUt tkrooshmt. 

iZ PuIiHc BbTioots, BudtoTi, Fea Turk, 
■t Mr^futhj cnmliH'd yonV serial of Monitllb and McNall/i OeoKr-ipHlaa. 

■----■ ■■ - ■■ liundKimelrBoiienup, miMjitrta. 1 

e Iwit Hrita erar DuMlihsl Jn Ihia 
ittennHTfllfd. WsliaTe"!tMrilrail»rtad Itinn miliB ptiblli- KliooU 
lliB Infinite dtilgl.l of the mudealj!, aid le Ibe tntlre mUWmUoii of Itii 

ibUihan' If «oUl dn« 




ttivEidilciitionA BuHgUn. 
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Mitionai Series of Standard Sehooi^SooJbs^ 

The National System of Geography, 

By M021TEITH & MoNally. 

Theae popnlftr text-books have been adopted, bj official authority, for the MbM^ 
•f the following States, cities, and assodationa— in most cases for exeluaiye and nnl- 
iMrmnse. 

HncrooTA. By State Board of Education. 
YsBMOMT. Bo. do. 

Alabama. Do. do. 

Missousi. By State Superintendent of Comnson Schools. 
Iowa. Bo. do. 

Kaksas. Do. do. 

TsmnEssxx. Do. do, 

YiBooriA. By State Teadien* Conrentlon. 
MiBSTBSippi. Do. do. 

Do. do. 



This H* indndes nearly erery State In which official recommendation ia 

New York City. LonisriUe. 

Brooklyn. Newark. * 

New Orleans. MUwankee. 

Boffido. Charleston. 

Bichmond. Bochester. 

Jersey City. Kobfle. 

Hartford. Syracuse. 

Worcester. Memphis 

Uttca. Savannah. 

ffUmington. IndianapoUil 

rrenton. Springfield, 

tforfolk. Wheeling. 

Norwich. Toledo. 

Lockport Bridgeport 

Dubuque. St PauL 

And a multitude of less Important points. 



.%» Sodety of the Ohbistiak Bbotbxbs, representing 40,000 pu|4fo 

The Fbavozboan BBormEBS, 8,000 pupils. 

Ajoeuqaii M1B8XONABT SooixTT, 60,000 pupils. 



THE FBEEDMEN, 

By State Superintendents under the ?reedmen*B Bureau of 

Noiih Carolina, Qeorgia. 

Louisiana. Tecsa». / 



Vor New triumphs of these truly SHaUowU hooks, see current nnaiiMn eff ttt 
■daaational BnUetla. 
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^^ J\rational Series of Standard School^l^ooks. 



MAT HEMAT ICS. 

BAYffil' MTIOIAI eOMi 



ARITHMETIC 



1. Davles' 

2. Davies' 

3. Davies' 

4. Davies' 



Primary Arithmetio 

Intellectual Arithmetio . . • . 
Elements of Written Arithmetio 

Practical Arithmeti/) 

Key to Practical Arithmetio . . 

B. Davies' University Arithmetio 

Key to University Arithmetio . 



25 

45 

50 

1 00 

*1 00 

1 40 

*1 40 



1. Davies* 

2. Davies' 
8. Davies' 



ALGEBRA. 

New Elementary Algebra 1 25 

Key to Elementary Algebra . . . . . *1 25 

University Algebra 1 60 

Key to University Algebra *1 60 

Bourdon's Algebra 2 25 

Key to Bourdon's Algebra *2 25 

GEOMETRY. 

Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry 1 40 

Legendre's Geometry 2 25 

Analytical Geometry and Calculus . . 2 50 
Descriptive Geometry 2 75 

MENSURATION., 

1. Davies' Practical IVIathematics and IVIensuration 1 40 

2. Davies' Surveying and Navigation 2 50 

3. Davies' Shades, Shadows, and Perspective . . 3 75 



1. Davies' 

2. Davies' 

3. Davies' 

4. Davies' 



6LATEIX 

% 65 

1 10 

1 55 



1 40 

1 75 

2 45 



1 55 

2 45 

2 70 

3 00 



1 55 

2 70 
4 00 



MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 

Davies' Grammar of Arithmetio .* 50 

Davies' Outlines of IVIathematical Science *1 00 

Davies' Logic and Utility of Mathematics *1 50 

Davies & Peck'* Diotionary of Mathematics , , , . .*8 60 
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S%0 J^Mionai Series of Standard Sehool'^ooMi. 

■ I ■ i i*4« 

DAVIES' NATIONAL OOUESE of MATHEIIATIOl 

I T S R E C R D . 

In dairaing for this lerias the first place among Ameriean text -books, of wbateiw 
dass, the Publishers appeal to the mag.iificent record which its volames bare earned 
auring the thirty-five years of Dr. Charles Davies* mathematical labors. The aure> 
anitting exertions of a life-time have placed the mddem series on the same prond emi* 
iMnee among competitors that each of its predecessors has saccessiTely enjoyed in a 
■onrse of eonstanU^ improved- editions, now rounded to their perfect fhiiUen— for it 
^ems indeed that this science is susceptible of no farther demonstration. 

During the period alluded to, many authors and editors in this departmant have 
-•fcarted into public notice, and by borrowing ideas and processes original with Dr. 
"Daries, hare enjoyed a bri6f popularity, but are now almost unknown. Many of the 
■eries of to-day, built npon a similar basis, and described as ** modem books^ are 
destined to a similar fata ; while the most far-seeing eye will find it diflSeolt to fix tits 
time, on the l>asis of any data afforded by their past history, when these books will 
eense to increase and prosper, and fix a still firmer hold on the affoction of every 
educated American. 

One cause of this unparalleled popularity is found in the fact that the enterprise of 
the author did not cease with |he original con^>lotion of his books. Always a practi- 
cal teacher, be has incorporated in his text-books from time to timo tho advantages 
of every improvement in methods of teaching, and every advance in science. During 
All the years in whi6h he bias been laboriag, he constantly submitted his o«m theories 
and those of others to the practical test of the cIas';-room — appro^n«?, rejecting, or 
modifying them as the experience tlms obtaine<l might 6ug.::^st. In this way ho has 
been able to produce an almost perfect series of class-books, in wluch every depart- 
ment of mathematics has received minute and exhaustive attention. 

Nor has he yet retired from the field. Still fn the prime of life, and enjoying a ripe 
experience which no other living mathematician or teacher can emulate, his pen is 
ever ready to carry on the good work, as the progress of science may demand. Wit- 
ness his recent exposition of the ** Metric Sj-stem," which reccivc-1 the official en- 
dorsement of Congress, by its Committee on Uniform Weights and Measures. 

DATinB* System -is thb AOKxcwLEoasD National Staxdaxd tos ^cm l7HX3aB> 
States, for the following reasons :^ 

1st It is the basis of instruction in the great national schools at West Point and 
Annapolis. 

2d. It has received the qucui endorsement of the National Congress. 

Sd. It is exclusively used in the public schools of the National CapitaL 

4th. The officials of the Government use it as authority in all cases involving mathe- 
matical questions. 

5th. Our great -soldiers and sidlors commanding the national armies and navies 
were educated in this system. So have been a m^ority of eminent sdentists in this 
•ountry. All these refer to *' Davies** as authority. 

6th. A'larger number of Ainerican citizens have received their edneatton firem this 
tfian from any other series. 

Tth. The series has. a larger drculation throughout the whole eountrj than 
^. Other, being isstemiwly v«eil in pmif StaUPin the Unhfk 

16. 



27^ ^aiionat Series of Standard School' SotHbSm 

MATHEMATICS-Contmued. 

ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. 

Reuck's Examples in Denominate Numbers % 60 
fteuck's Examples in Arithmetic i 00 

Those Tolaraes differ from the ordinary arithmetic in their peenllarty 
prtKtAeal character. They are composed mainly of examples, and afford 
the most severe and thorough discipline for the mind. While a hook 
which should contaio a complete treatise of theory and practice would be 
too cumbersome for every-day use, the iosuflicicncy of pracLical examples 
has been a soaroe of complaint. 

HIG-HER MATHEMATICS. 

Church's Elements or Calculus 2 50 

Church's Analytical Geometry 2 50 

Church's Descriptive Geometry, with Shades, 

Shadows, and Perspective 4 GO 

These rolnmes constitute the ** West Point Coarse** in their seTeral 

departments. 

Courlenay's Elements of Calculus . - . . 3 oa 

A work especially popular at the Soath. 

Hackley's Trigonometry 3 oo 

With applications to navigation and surreylng, nantfcal and practical 
geometry and geodesy, and logarithmic, trigonometrical, and nautical 
taMes. 

SLATED ARITHMETICS. 

The Pnblishers hare the pleasure to announce that they have perfected 
arrangements with the proprietor of Jocplyn's patent for Slated Books, whereby 
the '* National Series of School Books** will enjoy the exclusive use of this 
remarkable and valuable invention It consists of the application of an artificial^ 
slated surface to the inner cover of a book, with flap of the siime opening outward, 
80 that students may refer to the book and use the slate at one and the same time, 
and as though the slate were detached. When folded up, the slate preserves 
examples and memoranda tiU needed. The material used is as durable as the 
stone slate. The additional cost of books thus improved is trifling. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Resolution of the Committee of the House of Bepresentatives on a ** Uniform 
System of Coinage, Weights, and Measures.** 

fie it ResolvedL, That Profes.sor Charles Davies, LL.D., of the State of New York, 
be requested to confer with superintendents of pnblic instruction, and teachers of 
schools, and others interested in a reform, of the present incongruous system, and 
by lectures and addresses, to promote its general introduction and use. 

The official verbion of the Metric System, as prepared by Dr. Davies, may be found 
In the Written, Practical, and University Arithmetics of the Mathematical Sorles»ax4 
Is idso published separately, price postpaid, >lt?e cente, 

IT 



JVkttionat Series of Standard Schooi-^ooJts. 

Davies' National Course of Mathematics. 

T S S T I M O N I A Ii S . 

From, L. YA^t Fokkelkx, State Superintendent PubUc Instruetion^ Maryland, 
The series of Arithraetics edited by Prof. Davies, and published by yuur firm, havt 

keen uwd for maiy years in the schools of Re^erai coantiesi. and fcbe ^ty of Balttmoi^ 

and have been appro^.'d by teachers and concmissionera 
Under the law of I8J5, establishing a nniform system of Free Pablie Schools;, iheM 

Arithmetics were unanimously adopted by the State Board of Education, after a care* 

ful examination, and are now used in all the Pnblic Schools of Maryland. 
These facts evidence th > high opinion entertained by the School Anthoritiei of thg 

value of the series theoretically and practically. 

From HoBACB Weustkb. President of the ColUge of Kew York. 

The nndersi^e^ has examined, with care and thou;:^ht, several volumes of Darie^ 
Mathematics, and is of the opinion that, as a whole, it is the roost complete and beift 
•onrse for Academic and Collegiate instruction with which he Li acquainted. 

Fr(*m David X. Camp, SUite Superintendent of Common ScAottla^ Connecticut 

I have examined Davies* Series of Arithmetics with some care. The language la 
clear and precise ; each principle is thoroughly analyzed, and the whole so arranged 
as to facilitate the work of instruction. Ilaving observed the satisfaction and snccest 
with which the different books hare been used by eminent teachers, it gives me {deis- 
nre to commend them to others. 

From J. O. Wil8?>n, Chairman Committee on Text-Boohi^ Washinfftotk, J>. C. 

T consider Davies" Arithmetics decidedly snperior to any other series, and in thie 
opinion I am su'^tained, I believe, by the entire Board of Education and Corps ol 
Teachers in this city, where tkey have been used for several years past. 

From John L. Campbell, Profensor of Alat/iematic^ Wabash CoUeffe^ Indiana. 

A proper combination of abstract reasoning and practical illustration is the chief 
excellence in Prof. Davies* Mathematical works. I prefer his Arithmetics, Algebras, 
Oeometry, and Trigonometry to all others now in use, and cordially recommend them 
to all who desire the* advancement of sound learning. 

From Majos J. H. Whittleskt. Government Inspector of 3filitary Schools, 

Be assured I regard the works of Professor Daviei*. with which I am acquainted, as 
by far the best text-books i!i print on the sutjects wlilch they treat I shall oerfcalnly 
encourage their adoption wherever a word from me may be of any avaiL 

From T. McC. BALLAMTim!, Professor Mathematics, Cumberland College^ Kentucky. 

I have long taught Prof. Davies* Course of Mathematics, and I continue to like their 
working. 

From John McLean Bell, B. A., Principal of Lower Canada College. 

I have used Davies' Arithmetical and Mathematical Series as text-books in the 
schools under my charge for the last six years. These I have found of great efficacy 
in exciting, invigjrating. and concentrating the intellectual faculties of the young. 

Each treatise serves as an introduction to the next higher, by the similari^ of its 
reasonings and methods ; and the student is carried forward, by easy and gradual 
steps, over the whole field of mathematical inquiry, and that, too, in a shorter timo 
than is usually occupied in mastering a single department. I sincerely and heartily 
recommend them to the attention of my fellow-teachers in Canada. 

From D. W. Steels, Prin. Philekoian Academy, Cold Springs, Tesras. 
I have used Davies" Arithmetics tiH I know them nearly by heart. A better series 
of school-books never were published. I have recommended them until they are now 
■led in all this region of country. 



A large mass of similar " Opinions"* may be obtained by addressing the pnblishei* 
for special circular for Davies" Mathematics. New recommendations are pablished li 
•orrent numbers of the Educational Bulletin. 
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27^ JValio7ial Series of Standard ScAoot'Sooks. 



HISTOEY. 

Monleith's Youth's History, $ 70 

A History of the United States for beginners. It is arranged upon the 
catechetical plan, with illustratiye maps and engravings, review questions, 
dates in parentheses (that their study may be optional with the younger 
class of learners), and interesting Biographical Sketches of all persons 
who have been prominently identified with the history of our country. 

Willard's United States, Sch. ed., |i 40. Un. ed. 2 25 

Do. do. University edition, • 2 25 

The plan of this standard work is chronologically exhibited in A*ont of 
the title-page ; the Maps and Sketches are found useful assistants to the 
memory, and dates, usually so difficult to remember, are so systematicidly 
arranged as in a great degree to obviate the difficulty. Candor, impar- 
tiality, and accuracy, aro the distinguishing features of the narrative 
portion, 

Willard's Universal History, 2 25 

The most valuable features of the *' United States'* aro reproduced in 
this. The peculiaiities of the work are its great conciseness and the 
prominence given to the chronological order of events. The mar^n 
marks each successive era with great distinctness, so that the pupil re- 
tains not o:ily tlie event but its time, and thus fixes the order ox history 
firmly and usefully in his mind. Mrs. Willard's books are constantly 
revised, and at all times written up to embrace important historiod 
events of recent date. 

Berard's History of England, • • • • . . i 75 

By an authoress well known for the success of her History of the United 
States. The social life of the English people is felicitously interwoven, 
as in iact| with the civil and military transactions of the realm. 

Ricord's History of Rome, i 60 

Possesses the charm of an attractive romance. The Fables with which 
this history abounds are introduced in such a way as not to deceive the 
inexperienced, while adding materially to the value of the work as a reli« 
able index to the character and institutions, as well as tho history of the 
Boman people. 

Banna's Bible History, i 25 

llie only compendium of Bible narrative which affords a connected and 
chronological view of the important events there recorded, divested of all 
superfluous detidL 

Summary of History, Complete 60 

American History, |0 40. French and Eng. Hist. 35 

A well proportioned outline of leading events, condensing the substance of the 
more extensive text-book in common use into a series of statements so brief, that 
every word may be committed to memory, and yet so comprehensive that it 
presents an accurate though general view of the whole continuous life of nations. 

Marsh's Ecclesiastical Historyi 2 oo 

Questions to ditto, 75 

Affording the History of the Church in all ages, with accounts of the 
pagan world during BiUical periods, and the character, rise, and progress 
of all Religions, as well as the various sects of the worshipers of ChcisL 
^Qie worklf entirely non-iectarian, thengh strictly catholic. 
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^f^Monat Series of Standard Schoot-IBoote. 

Clark's Diagram English Grammar. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
J^rom J. A. T. Duunin, Principal Dubuque R. C. Academy^ Iowa. 

In my opinion, it is well calculated by its system of analysis to develop those rational 
heulties which in the rid systems were rather left to develop themselvesi, wliile th6 
memory was overtaxed, aad the pupils discouraged. 

From B. A. Oox, School Commiasioner^ Warren CourUi/, lllinoit. 

I have examined 150 teachers in the last year, and those having studied or taaght 
tSlark's System have universally stood fifty per cent better examinations thaa those 
laving studied other authors. 

From M. H. B. Bubiuet, Principal Magonic Institute, Oeorgetowti, Tennessee, 

I traveled two years amusing myself in instructing (exdasively) Grammar clasaM 
vith Clark's system. The first class I instructed fiffy days, but found that this was 
more time than was required to impart a theoretical knowledge of the science. 
During the two years thereafter I instructed classes only thirty days eftch. Invariably 
I proposed that unless 1 prepared my classes for a more thorough, m.nute, and accu> 
rate knowledge of EngUHii Grammar than that obtained from the ordinary books and 
In the ordinary way in from one to two years, I would make no charge. I never 
failed in a solitary case to far exceed the hopea of my classes, and made money and 
character rapidly as an instructor. 

From A. B. Douglass, School Commissioner, Delaware County^ New York. 

I have never known a class pursue the study of it under a live teacher, that has not 
sncceeded ; I have never known it to have an opponent in an educated teacher who 
had <Aorou^A{/y investigated it; I hare never known an ignorant teacher to examine 
it ; I have never known a teacher who has used it, to try any other. 

From J. A. Dodgs, Teacher and Lecturer on Bngliah Grammar, Kenluckif. 
We are tempted to assert that it foretells the dawn of a brighter age to our mother- 
tongue. Both pupil and teacher can fare sumptuously upon its contents, however 
bighly they may have prized the manuals into which they may have been initiated, 
and by which their expressions have been moulded. 

From W. T. Chapman, Superintendent Public Schools, Wellington, Ohio. 
I regard Clark's System of Grammar the best published. For teaching the analysis 
of the English Language, it surpasses any I ever used. 

From F. S. Lyon, I^neipal SotUh Norwalk Union School, ConneeUeuL 
During ten years* experience in teaching, I have used six different authors on the 
subject of English Grammar. I am fully convinced that Clark's Grammar is better 
calculated to make thorough grammarians than any other that I have seen. 

I From CATALoans of Ruiibrb^s Coxmeboial College, St. Louis, Missouri, 
We do not hesitate to assert, without fear of successful contradiction, that a better 

knowledge of the English language can be obtained by this system in six weeks than 

by the oli mpithods in as many mouths. 

From A. Pickktt, President of the State Teachers* Association, Wisconsin. 
A thorough experiment in the use of many approved authors upon the subject of 
English Grammar has convinced me of the superiority of Clark. When the pupil has 
completed the course, he is left upon a foundation of principle, and not upon the dte- 
tum of the author. 

J^m Geo. P. McFakland, Prin. McAlliaterviUe Academij, Juniata Co., Penn, 
At the first examination of public-school teachers by the county superintendent, 
when one of our student teachers commenced analyzing a sentence according to Clark, 
the superintendent listened .in mute astonishment until he had finished, then asked 
what thHt meant, and finally, with a very knowing look, said such work wouldn't do 
here, aud asked t^e applicant to parse the sentence right, and gave the lowest certifi- 
eates to all who barely mentioned Clark. Aftei*wards, I presented him with a copy, 
«nd the next fall he permitted it to be partially used, while the third or last fall, lie 
•penly commended the system, and appointed tnree of my best teachers to explain it 
At the two Institutes and one County Convention held since September. 



Tor further tostlmony of equal fcrce, see the Publishers* Bpecisl Circolur, 
mumut namlicrs of tlic Educational Bulletin. 
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2%e National Series of Standard School'tBookSm 



GEOGRAPHY. 



THE 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL SYSTEM. 



I. Honteith's First Lessons in Geography, % 35 

II. Honteith's Introduction to the Manual, • C3 

III. Honteith's New Hanuai of Geography, • i oo 

IV. Honteith's Physical & Intermediate Geog. i 70 

V. HcNally's System of Geography, ... i 88 



Honteith's Wail Haps (per set) ... ♦20 00 

1. PSAOnOAL OBJEOT TEAOHnrGt. The Infknt leholar is flrat IntrodneeA 
to a ji<cfur« whence he may derive notions of the shape of the earth, the phenomena 
of day and night, the distribution of land and water, and the great naturai dirislonf, 
which mere words would fail entirely to convey to the untutored mind. Other pic- 
tures follow on the same plan, and the child's mind is called upon to grasp no idea 
without the aid of a pictorial illustratton. Carried on to the higher books, this system 
culminates in No. 4, where such matters as climates, ocean currents, the windn, peen- 
liarities of the earth*8 crust, clouds and rain, are pictorially explained and rendered 
apparent to the most obtuse. The illustrations used for this purpose belong to tha 
Ughest grade of art. 

2. OLEABc BEATTTIFTTL, AND OOBBEOT HAPS. In the lower nnmben 
the maps avoid unnecessary detail, while respectively progressive, and affording the 
pupil new matter for acquisition each time he approaches in the constantly enlarging 
circle the point of coincidence with previous lessons in the more elementary books. 
In No. 4, the maps embrace many new and striking fcaturea One of the most 
eff.^ctive of these is the new plan for displaying on each map the relative sizes of 
countries not represented, thus obviating mnch confusion which has arisen from the 
necessity of presenting maps in the same atlas drawn on different scales. The maps 
of No. 5 have long been celebrated for their superior beauty and completeness. This 
is the only school-book in which the attempt to make a eomjXtU atlas olto cleat anA 
dUlinet, has been successfuL The map coloring throughout the series is also notice- 
able. Delicate and Kubdued tints take the place of the startling glare of inliarmonioua 
colors which too frrquently in such treatises dazzle the eyes, distract the attention, 
and serve to overwhelm the names of towns and the natural feature! of tiie landscape. 

n 



2%^ J)ration{U Series of Siandard Seho9i-!Booit6. 



» T- ■ IT 



GEOGRAPHY-Continuad. 

3. THE VABIETT OF HAP EXEBOISE. Starting each time from a different 
bails, the pupil in many inBt«nce8 approaches the same fact no less than eiT, times^ 
thus indelibly impressing it upon bis memory. At the same time this system is not 
allowed to become wearisome — the extent of exercise on each satject being graduated 
by its relative importance or difficulty of acquisition. 

4. TEE OHABAOTEB AHD ASBAITaEHElirT OF THE DESGRIFTIVE 
TEXT. The cream of the science has been carefully culled, unimportant matter re- 
jected, elaboration aroided, and a brief and concise manner of presentation cultivated. 
The orderly consideration of topics has contributed greatiy to simplicity. Due atten- 
tion is paid to the facts in history and astronomy which are inseparably connected 
with, and important to the proper understanding of geography — and aueh only ere 
admitted on any terms. In a word, the National System teaches geography as a 
■deuce, pure, simple, and exliaustive. 

6. ALWAYS UP TO THE TIJfES. The authors of v^ese books, editorially 
speaking, never sleep. No change occurs in the bonndaries of eonntries, or <^ eonn- 
Ues, no new discovery is made, or railroad built, that is not at once noted and re- 
corded, and the next edition of each volump carries to every school-room the new or- 
der of things. 

6. 8TTFEBI0B QBADATIOH. This is the only series which furnishes an avail- 
able volume for every possible class in graded 'schools. It is not contemplated that a 
pupil must necessarily go through every volume ia succession to attain proficiency. 
On the contrary, two will suffice, but three are advised ; and if the course will adiMt, 
the whole series should bo pursued. At all events, the books are at hand for sdection, 
and every teacher, of every grade, can find among them one esae% auited to his class. 
The best combination for those who wish to abridge the course consists of Noa. 1, 3, 
and 6, or where children are somewhat advanced in other studies when they com- 
inence geography, Nos. 2, 3, and 0. Where but two books are admissible, Nos. 2 and 
4, or Nos. 3 and 5, are recommended. 

7. FOEM OF THE VOLUMES AlTD MEOHAHIOAL EXEOUTIOH. The 
maps and text are no longer unnaturally divorced in accordance with the timc-hon> 
ored practice of making text-books on this subject as inconvenient and expensirc as 
possible. On the contrary, all map questions are tc be found on the page opposite the 
map itbelf, and each book is complete in one volume. The mechanical execution is 
unrivalled. Paper and printing are everything ttiat could be desired, and the bind- 
ing is— A. S. Barnes and Company's. 



Ripley's Map Drawing $i 25 

This system adopts the circle as its basis, abandoning the processes by 
triangulation, the square, parallels, and meridians, &c, whieh have bee& 
proved not feasible or natural in the development of this science. Suc- 
cess seems to indicate that the circle " has it'* 

National Outline Maps (per set) |15 oo 

For the school-room walla. In prepartitioD» 
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*:hlattionat Series 0/ Standard Sckool^lB^pke. 

Monteith & McNally's National Geographies. 

TES'TlMONIAIiS. 
Ftam, O. F. '^s^t/an^ ]Pitincipal NcrmoX Academy, Arkanios. 

Before the war I craed Monteitb and McNally's G«ographi(^s, and do not hesitate Vl 
-^lOiMaoee them the best that ever came under mj observation. 

JFnmt Hamiltox MoAfbb/ Superintend eixt Caldit-ell Countijy Miasouri, 

llonteith and McNaHy's Oeographi^^ ar^ suparlor to aaj in use ; ic point of dm ' 
riiaiileil ezeeutioB they are certainiy uu rivaled. * 

JVom E. W. Pket, Principal Walworth County InatituU, Wisconsin* 

We have lised MonteIth*s Geographies in the Institato for tiro years, where they 
kare given the best satisfaction. I most heartily indorse and rcconuneud them. 

From Joesra Pxabodt, Principal Moody School^ Lowell, MasaachitsettM, 

1 have examined lilonteith's Geographies carefully, and feel confident in saying that 
tiiey are the beet aeries of Geographies that have come under my observation. 

From Rbv. B. St. J.vmes Fav, A.M., Preddeht Worthington Female College, Ohio, 

We have used McNally and Monteith* s Geographies for three years, and would nol 
yphanyt them for any others in the market. 

From R. M. Ma«eb, SnperirUendeni Centre County, Pennsylvania, 

Monteith and McNally''s Geo^mphies have been examined carefully, and I am frea 
to say I think they are superior i.i many respects to any other system. 

From^VT, L. ALKXAXDna, President Nacogdoches College^ Tecxa. 

I regard as perfect, in every respect, '* Monteith and McNally' s Geographical 
Series.'* 

From C. P. De IIa«s, Principal North Hill Public School, BurlingUm, Iouhu 

I favored the adoptioti of Montrith and McNally^s Series- of Geographies, because I 
liked them ; and now, after nearly a year's trial of them, iu the school-room, I like 
them better than ever. 

From B. A. Adams, Member of Board of Education, New York. 

I have found, by examination of the I3ook of Supply of our Board, that considerably 
the largest number of any series now used in our public schools is the National, by 
Monteith and McNally. 

From J08.IAH T. Reads, Principal Union School, MarahaR, Michigan, 

This series was adopted after a careful examination of the best works in this branch 
•f stady, and a year*s experience makes us better and betttSr satisfied with our choice. 

From Emoet F. Stbonq, Principal High School, Bridgeport, ConneeUcuL 

We are using, with very great satisfaction, in the selioot with wtiich I am connected, 
Monteith-and McNally' s Geographies. Other schools in this city are using them with 
the same favoralde opinion of their merits. 

From A. R. MoGill, Superintendent Nicollet County, Minnesota, 
I am happy to express my hearty approval of the Series tJiroughouL 

From James N. Towksknd, Superintendent Public ScJtools, Hudson, New VorJL 

I have carefully examined your series of Monteith and McNally's Geographiee. 
They arc comprehensive, accurate, well graded, handsomely gotten up, compute, I 
am frank to confess that I consider it by far the best series ever piublished in thic 
eountry. They are unrivaled. We have lecertly ador ted them in the public schools 
•f thi^ city, to the infinite delight of the students, and to the cutire satisfactiou of tht 
teaehttrs. 



For further testimony of similar character, see the Publishers' spedal circv 
-lar, or eurrerit- numbers of the.Edncation^BuU^n. 
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Miiionat Series of Standard SchootSooJbs. 

The National System of Geography, 

By Monteith & MoNally. 

These popular text-books haye been adopted, by ofScial aathority, for the sehoolt 
•f the following States, cities, and associations— in most cases for ezclosiye and nnl- 
fcrmnse. 

MiinrxBOTA. By State Board of £dncation. 
YxsifowT. Do. do. 

Alabaiia. Do. do. 

HissouKL By State Superintendent of Cloxnmon Sehools. 
Iowa. Do. do. 

KAHBAfl. Do. do. 

TxNinESSBX. Do. do, 

YxBOxxnA. By State Teacfaen* Conrentfoa. 
Mtsstbstppi. Do. do. 

Do. do. 



This V» indndes nearly every State In which offidal recommendation ii maAk 

New York City. Lonisrllle. 

Brooklyn. Newark. ■ 

New Orleans. MUwankee. 

Ba£(alo. Charieston. 

Blchmond. Bochester. 

Jersey City. HobUe. 

Hartford. Syraense. 

Worcester. Memphisi 

Utlca. Savannah. 

Wilmington. Indianapolic 

Crenton. Springfield. 

Norfolk. Wheeling. 

Norwich. Toledo. 

Lockport Bridgeport 

Dnbaqne. St PaoL 

And a multitude of less important points. 



.1m Society of the Ohbistxam Bbotbxbs, representing 40,000 pnpllft 
The Fraxoiboan Bbothsbs, 8,000 pupils. 

AXXBXOAN MlBSXOKABT SOODBTT, 60,000 pupilS. 



THE FREEDMEN, 

By State Superintendents under the Freedmen*s Bureau eC 

North Carolina, Oeargtcu 

Louisiana, Teceaa. 



Wot New triumphs of these truly SaHonaii hooks, see current nua^bcn cf 
BilMiatimul Bullettn. 
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T^ JVaiional Series of Standard School- ISooks. 

MAT HEMAT ICS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

SLATE Sk 

1. Davles' Primary Arithmetio $ 25 

2. Davies' Intellectual Arithmetio 45 

3. Davies' Elements of Written Arithmetio ... 50 $ 65 

4. Davies' Practical ArithmetiiS 1 00 1 10 

Key to Practical Arithmetio *1 00 

5. Davies' University Arithmetio 1 40 1 55 

Key to University Arithmetio .... *1 40 

ALGEBRA. 

). Davies' New Elementary Algebra 1 25 1 40 

Key to Elementary Algebra . . . . . "i"! 25 

2. Davies' University Algebra 1 60 1 75 

Key to University Algebra *1 60 

S. Davies' Bourdon's Algebra 2 25 2 45 

Key to Bourdon's Algebra *2 25 

GEOMETRY. 

1. Davies' Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry 1 40 1 55 

2. Davies' Legendre's Geometry 2 25 2 45 

3. Davies' Analytical Geometry and Calculus . . 2 50 2 70 

4. Davies' Descriptive Geometry 2 75 3 00 

MENSURATION"., 

1. Davies' Practical IVIathematics and IVIensuration 1 40 1 55 

2. Davies' Surveying and Navigation 2 50 2 70 

3. Davies' Shades, Shadows, and Perspective . . 3 75 4 00 

MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 

Davies' Grammar of Arithmetio .* 50 

Davies' Outlines of Mathematical Science *1 00 

Davies' Logic and Utility of IVIathematics *1 50 

Davies & Peck's Dictionary of Mathematics , , , • .«8 60 
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.Atf J\/^BtHona$ Series of Standard Sehool^^oo^. 

U ■ ■ 3 i— 

DAVIES' NATIONAL OOUESE of MATHEI1ATI03. 

I T S R E C R D . 

In daiming fbr tliis leriss the first pUee among American text-books, of irttateter 
^ass, the Publishers appeal to the magaificent record which its volumes have earned 
auring the thirty-five yecwg of Dr. Charles Davies* mathematical labors. The anre> 
■nitting exertions of a life-time have placed the m6dem series on the same proud emi- 
iMaee among competitors that each of its predecessors has snccessiTelj enjoyed in a 
•onrse of eonstantly improved- editions, now rounded to their perfect friaitioa--for It 
^eems indeed that this science is susceptible of no further demonstration. 

Daring the period alluded to, many authors and editors ia this department have 
-started into public notice, and by borrowing ideas and processes original with Dr. 
"DaTies, have ei^oyed a "bri^f populaiity, but are now almost unknown. Many of the 
■erles of to-day, built upon a similar basis, and described as * ^modern book!«,^ are 
destined to a similar fate ; while the most far-seeing eye will find it difficult to fix the 
time, on the basis of an^ data a£fbrded by their past h:«tory, when these books wiU 
cease to increase and proBi>er, and fix a still firmer hold on the affection of every 
educated American. 

One cause of this nnparalleled popniarity is found in the fiict that the enterprise of 
the author did not cease w|th the original con^pletion of his books,. Always a practi- 
cal teacher, he has incorporated in his text-books from time to tima tho advantages 
of every improvement in methods of teaching, and every ailvanoe in science. During 
All the years in which he Uks been laboriag, he constantly aubmitted his own theories 
and those of others to the practical test of the elas'i-room— approving:, rejecting, or 
modifying them as the experience thus obtaine<I might sugj^est lit this way ho has 
been able to produce an almost perfect series of class-books, in which every depart- 
ment of mathematics has received minute and exhaustive attention. 

Kor has he yet retired from the field. Still in the prime of life, and enjoying a rtpe 
experience which no other living mathematician or teacher can emulate, his pen is 
ever ready to carry on the good work, as the progress of science may demand. Wife- 
sess his recent exposition of the ^* Metric Sj-stem," which received the of^dal en- 
dorsement of Congress, by its Committee on Uniform Weights and Measures. 

Datikb* System -is thb aokxcwledosd National Bxaxdaxd von nza XIvtTpa> 
States, for the following reasons :-^ 

1st. It is the basis of instruction in the great national schools at West Point and 
Annapolis. 

2d. It has received the qiuui endorsement of the National Congress. 

Sd. It is exclusively used in the public schools of the National CapitaL 

4th. The officials of the Govemm^it use it as authori^ in all cases involviogmatbe- 
matical questions. 

5th. Our great -soldiers and sidlors commanding the national armies and navies 
were educated in this system. So hare been a majority of eminent scientists in this 
•ountry. All these refer to '* Davies** as authority. 

6th. A larger number of Ainericab citizens have received their edneatton ttvax Hum 
ttian from any other series. 

ftli. The series has. a larger circulation throughout thiswbols soontry tbaa say 
^ 0tlitr, being txCemivclp ii«n2 in ftmySMirin th€ Uni9tk 

16. 



37^ Miiional Series of Stafidai^ Schoot'SookSm 

MATHEMATICS-Contmued. 

ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. 

Reuck's Examples in Denominate Numbers % 60 
fteuck's Examples in Arithmetic i 00 

These volumes differ from the ordinary arithmetic in their peenllarlj 
pnwtioal character. They are composed mainly of examples, and afford 
the most severe and thorough discipline for the mind. While n hook 
which should contain a complete treatise of theory and practice would be 
too cumbersome for erery-day use, the iosuflicicncy of praotictU exumpiefl 
has been a source of complaint. 
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HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

Church's Elements of Calculus 2 5G 

Church's Analytical Geometry 2 50 

Church's Descriptive Geometry, with Shades, 

Shadows, and Persj)ective 4 00 

These volumes constitute the ^* West Point Course** in their several 

departments. 

Courtenay's Elements of Calculus . . . . 3 oa 

A work especially popular at the South. 

Hackley's Trigonometry 3 oo 

With applications to navigation and nurvpying, natitfcal and practical 
geometry and geodesy, and logarithmic, trigonometrical, and nautical 
tables. 

SLATED ARITHMETICS. 

The Publishers have the pleasure to announce that they have perfected 
arrangements with the proprietor of Jocolyn's patent for Slated Books, whereby 
the ** National Series of School Books*' will enjoy the exclusive use of this 
remarkable and valuable invention It consists of the application of an artificially 
Blatcd surface to the inner cover of a book, with flap of the siime opening outward, 
so that students may refer to the book and use the slate at one and the same time, 
and as though the slate were detached. When folded up, the slate preserves 
examples and memoranda till needed. The material used is as durable as the 
Btone slate. The additional cost of books thus improved is trifling. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Resolution of the Committee of the House of Representatives on a ** Uniform 

System of Coinage, Weights, and Measures.** 

Be U Rfsolvtit, That Profes.sor Charles Davies, LL.D., of the State of New York, 
be requested to confer witli superintendents of public instruction, and teachers of 
schoolH, and others interested in a reform. of the present incongruous system, and 
by lectures and addresKcs, to promote its general introduction and use. 

The official verbion of the Metric System, as prepared by Dr. Davies, may be found 

in the Written, Practical, and University Arithmetics of the Mathematical SerieSt and 

Is slso published separately, price postimid,^e e€nt$, 

IT 



Motional Series of Standard SchootSooktm 

Davies' National Course of Mathematics. 

T B S T I M O N I A li S . 

Trofm, L. Yatv Boksklxx, BtAtc Snpsrintenient Public Inatruetioix, Maryland. 

Tbe series of Arithmetic!} edited by Prof. Davles, and published by your firm, hatt 
been u^ed for many years in the schools of several counties, and the city of BaltinuK^s 
And have bepn appror.^d by teachers and coxmissionera 

Under the law of 1835, establishing a uniform system of Free Public Schools, fhcM 
ikrithmetics irere unanimously adopted by the State Board of Education, after a care* 
fill examination, and are noir used in all the Public Schools of Maryland. 

These facts evidence th^; hi<;h opinion entertained by the School Authorities of tbt 
value of the series theoretically and practically. 

From HoBACB Weiateb. President of the CclUge of Kew York. 

The undersij^eB has examined, with care and thou<?ht, several volumrs of Da^etf 
Mathematics, and is of the opinion that, as a whole, it is the most complete and best 
•curse for Academic and Collegiate instruction with which he \i acquainted. 

From David N. Camp, SUtte Superintendent of Common Schoolik, Connecticut, 

I have examined Davies* Series of Arithmetics with some care. The language is 
clear and precise; each principle is thoroughly analyzed, and the whole so arranged 
as to facilitate the work of instruction. Having observed the satisfaction and success 
with which the different books have been used by eminent teachers, it gives me pleis* 
ore to commend them to others. 

From J. O. WiL8f>N, Ckuirman Committee on. Text-Bookff^ Washington^ D, C. 

I consider Davies^ Arithmetics decidedly superior to any other series, and in this 
opinion I am su'ttalned, I believe, by the entire Board of Education and Corps ci 
Teachers in this city, where tkey have been used for several years past. 

From John L. Campbell, Profenaor of Alat/iematic^ Wabash College^ Indiana, 

A proper combination of Abstract reasoning and practical illustration is the chief 
excellence in I'rof. Davies* Mathematical works. I prefer his Arithmetics, Algebras, 
Geometry, and Trigonometry to all others now in use, and cordially recommend them 
to all who desire the* advancement of sound learning. 

From Majob J. H. Whittleskt. Government Inspector of 3filitary Schools, 

Be assured I regard the works of Professor Davies with which I am acquainted, as 
by far the best text-books h\ princ on the subjects which they treat I shall certainly 
encourage their adoption wherever a word from me may be of any avaiL 

From T. McC. Ballantine, Professor Mathematics, Cumberland College^ Keniuchy. 

I have long taught Prof. Davies* Course of Mathematics, and I continue to like their 
working. 

From John McLean Bell, B. A., Principal of Lower Canada College, 

I have used Davies' Arithmetical and Mathematical Series as text-books in the 
schools under my charge for the last six years. These i have found of great efficacy 
in exciting, invigjrating. and concentrating the intellectual faculties of the young. 

Each treatise serves as an introduction to the next higher, by the similari^ of its 
reasonings and methods ; and the student is carried forward, by easy and gradoal 
steps, over the whole field of mathematical Inquiry, and that, too, in a shorter time 
than is usually occupied in mastering a single department. I sincerely and heartily 
recommend them to the attention of my fellow-teachers in Candda. 

From D. W. Steele, Prin, Philekoian Academy, Cold Springty Tecras. 
1 have used Davies' Arithmetics tiH I know them nearly by heart. A better series 
of school-books never were published. I have recommended them until they are now 
■sed in all this region of country. 



A large mass of similar " Opinions** may be obtained by addressing the pcblishen 
for special circular for Davies' Mathematics. New recommendations are pnbUshed li 
0arrent numbers of the Educational Bulletin, 
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27^ JVatio9iat Series of Standard ScAoot'Sooks* 

HISTORY. 

Honteith's Youth's History, I 70 

A History of the Ut)it«d States for beginners. It is arranged upon the 
eatecheticul plan, with illustrative maps and engravings, review questions, 
dates in parentheses (that their study may be optional with the younger 
class of learners), and interesting Biographical Sketches of aU persons 
who have been prominently identified with the history of our country. 

Willard's United States, Sch. ed., |i 40. Un. ed. 2 25 

Do. do. University edition, • 2 25 

The plan of this standard work Is chronologically exhibited in ftx>nt of 
the title-page ; the Maps and Sketches are found useful asristants to the 
memory, and dates, usually so difficult to remember, are so systematieidly 
arranged as in a great degree to obviate the difficulty. Candor, impar- 
tiality, and accuracy, aro the distinguishing features of the narrative 
portiozu 

Wiilard's Universal History, 2 25 

The most valuable features of the *' United States** aro reproduced in 
this. The peculiarities of the work are its great conciseness and the 
prominence given to the chronological order of events. The margin 
marks each successive era with great distinctness, so that the pupil re- 
tains not o:dy the event but its time, and thus fixes the order ox history 
firmly and usefUlly in his mind. Mrs. Willard^s books are constantly 
revised, and at all times written up to embrace important historiod 
events of recent date. 

Berard's History of England, i 75 

By an authoress well known for the Buccess of her History of the United 
States. The social life of the English people is felicitously interwoven, 
as in fact, with tho civil and military transactions of the realm. 

Ricord's History of Rome i 60 

Possesses the charm of an attractive romance. The Fables with which 
this history abounds are introduced in such a way as not to deceive the 
inexperienced, while adding materially to tho value of the work as a reli« 
able index to the character and institutions, as well as tho history of the 
Boman people. 

Banna's Bible History, i 25 

The onlv compendium of Bible narrative which affords a connected and 
chronological view of the important events there recorded, divested of all 
superfluous detidL 

Summary of History, Complete 60 

American History, $0 40. French and Eng. Hisi 35 

A well proportioned outline of leading events, condensing the substance of the 
more extensive text-book in common use into a series of statements so brief, that 
every word may be committed to memory, and yet so comprehensive that it 
presents an accurate though general view of the whole continuous life of nations. 

Marsh's Ecclesiastical History, 2 oo 

Questions to ditto, 75 

Affording the History of the Church in all ^es, with accounts of the 
pagan worid during Biblical periods, and the charaoter, rise, and progress 
of all Beligions, as well as the various sects of the worshipers of Christ 
The worklf entirely non-iectarian, though stricUy catholic. 
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7yu J)f\itio?ial Series of Standard Schoot^TjookS'k"^ 

PENMANSHIP. 

# ^ » 

Beers' System of Progressive Penmanship. 

Per dozen $S> 25 

This "round hand" system of Penmanship in twelre nnmbers; com' 
mends ikscif by'its ^mplicity and thoroughness. The first four numbers 
arc primary books. Nos. 5 to 7, advanced books for boys. Nos. 8 to 10^ 
advanced books for girls. Nos. 11 and 12, omamciital penmanship. 
Thcso books are printed from steel plates (engraved by McLees), and are 
unexcelled in mechanical execution. Large quantities are annually sold. 

Beers' Slated Copy Slips, per set *6D 

All beginners Bhonld practice, for a few weeks, slate exercises, familiar- 
izing them with the form of the letters, the motions of the hand and arm, 
&c., &c These copy slips, 32 in number, supply all the copies found Uk »• 
complete seiies of writing-books, at a trifling cost. 

Payson,Danton&Scribner's Copy-B'ks.P.doz.,2 25 

The National System of Penmanship, in three distinct series— (1) Com- 
mon School Scries, comprising the first six numbers ; (2) Business Series, 
Kos. 8, 11, and 12 ; (3) Ladies' Series, Nos. 7, 9, and 10. 

Fulton & Eastman's Chirographic Charts,*3 75 

To embellish the school room walls, and furnish class exercise la the 
elements of Penmanship. 

Payson's Copy-Book Cover, per hundred .*3 00 

Protects every page except the one in use, and furnishes *' lines** "with prop^ 
slope for the penman, under. Patented. 

National Steel Pens, Oard with all kinds . . . ns 

Pronounced by C'>mpctent judges the perfection of Ameriean-made penSi and 
superior to any ft)rcigu article. 



SCHOOL SERIES. 
School Pen, per gross, . .$ CO 
Academic Fen, da . . 63 

Fine Pointed Pen, per gross TO 

POPULAR SERIE5. 

Capitql Pon, per grof^s, . . 1 00 

do do pr. box of 2 doz. 25 

Bullion Pen (imit. gold) pr. gr. 75 

Ladies' Pen do C3 



Index Pen, per gross ... 75 

BUSINESS SERIES. 

Alhata Pen, per gross, . . 40 

liank Fen, do . . 70 

Empire Pen, do . , 70 

Commercial Fen, per gross . 60 

Express Per do . 75 

Falcon Pen, do . 70 

Elastic I^cn, do . 75 



Stimpsori's Scientific Steel Pen, per gross .*2 oo 

()m<' forward and two backward arches, ensuring great strength, "well- 
b:.l i"!(M'..l olnsticity, evenness of point, and smoothncsti of execution. One 
jrross i:i twelve contains a Scientific (>old Feu. 

Slisipson's Ink-Retaining Holder, per doz. *2 oo 

A Kimplfi apparatus, which does not get out of order, withholds at a 
Bhi:.;;lc dip as much ink as tho pen would otherwise realize from a dozen 
trip:; to the iakstand, which it supplies with moderate and easy flow. 

SUmpson's Gold Pen, e3 oo; with Ink Retainer*^ 50 
Stimpson's Penman's Card, * 50 

One dozen Steel Pens (asjsorted points) jmd Patent Ink^ctaining Pen- 
holder. ' * » . ■ 
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BOOK-KEEPING. 

Smith & Hartia's Book-keeping .... $i 25 
Blanks to ditto =^60 

This work Is by a practical teach(>r and a practical book-keeper. It is 
of a thoroughly popular class, and will be welcomed by every one who 
. lovea to see theory and practice combined in an easy, concise, and 
methodical form. 

The Single Entry portion Is well adapted to supply a want felt In nearly 
all other treatises, which seem to be prepared mainly for the use of whole- 
sale merchants, leaving retailers, mechanics, farmers, &c., who transact 
the greater portion of the bnsiness of the country, without a guide. The 
wofK is also commended, on this account, for general use in Young I^adies* 
Seminaries, where a thorough grounding in the simpler form of accounts 
will b« invalnable to the future housekeepers of the nation. 

The treatise on Double Entty Book-keeping combines all the advan- 
tages of the most rec^t methods, with the utmost simplicity of application^ 
thus affording tjbe pupil all the advantages of actnal experience in the 
counting-hotise, and giving a clear comprehension of tiie entire sub- 
ject through a judicious course of mercantile transnctions. 

The shape of the book is such tiiat the transactions can be presented as 
in actnal practice ; and the simplified form of Blanks, three in number, 
- adds greatly to the ease experienced in acquiring the science. 

' DRAWING. 
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|he Little Artist's Portfolio *50 

25 Drawing Cards (progressive patterns), 25 Blanks, and a fine Artist's 
Pencil, all in one neat envelope. 

Clark's Elements of Drawing *i oo 

Containing full instructions, with appropriate desi^s and copies for a 
complete course in this graceful art, froiTvtho first rudiments of outline to 
the finished sketches of landscape and scenery. 

Fowle's Linear and Perspective Drawing *60 

For the cultivation of the eye and hand, with copious illustrations and 
directions, whioh will enable the unskilled teacher to l^urn the art himself 
while instructing his pupils. 

Monk's Drawing B00kS~Six Numbers, per set*2 25 

A series of progressive Drawii^ Books, presenting copy and blank on 
opposite pages. The copies are fac-similes of the best imported litho- 
graphs, tne originals of which cost from 60 cents to $t.SO eiUih in tha 
print-stores. tUich book contains eleven large patterns. No. 1. — Ele- 
mentary studies ; No. 2. — Studies of Folia;?o ; No. 3. — Landscapes ; Na 
4.— Animals, I. ; No. 5.— Animals, II. ; No. C— Marine Views, &c 

Ripley's Map Drawing i 25 

One of the mpst efficient aids to uio acquirement of a knowledge of 
geography is the practice of map drawing. It is useful for the same reason 
that tnu best exercise in orthography is the torUing of difficult words. 
'Bight comes to tlie aid of hearing, and a double impression is produced 
upoQ the memory. Knowledge becomes less mechanical and more intui- 
tive. The student who has sketched the outlines of a country, and dotted 
the important places, is little likely to forget cither. The impression pro- 
duced may be compared to that of a traveler who hnn bovu over the 
rround, wnile more comprehensive and accurate in detail. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE. 



FAMILIAR SCIENCE 
Norton & Porter's First Book of Science, • $l T5 

( By eminent Professors of Yale College. Contains the principles of 
Natuml Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Physiology, and Geology. 
Arranged on the Catechetical plan for primary classes and beginners. 

Chambers' Treasury of Knowledge, . . . 1 25 

Progressive lessons upon— yir«% common things which lie most imme> 
diatcly around us, and first attract tlie attention of the young mind; 
secomf. common objects from the Mineral, Animal, and A^egetable king- 
doms, manufactured articles, and miscellaneous substances ; th^rd^ a sya- 
teiiiatic rinnr of Nature under the yarious sciences. May be used as a 
Reader or Tezt-Bauk. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Norton's First Book in Natural Philosophy, 1 00 

By Prof. N03T0S, of Yale College. Designed for beginners ; profusely 
illustrated, and arranged on the Catechetical plan. 

Peck's Ganol's Course of Nat. Philosophy, i V5 

The standard text-book of France, Americanized and popularized by 
Prof. Peck, of Columbia College. Tho most magnificent system of illus- 
tration cTcr adopted in an American school-lxrok is here found.. For 
intermediate classes. 

Peck's Elements of Mechanics, 2 25 

A suitable introduction to Bartlett's higher treatises on Mechanical 
Philosophy, and adequate in itself for a complete academical course. 

Bartlett's Synthetic Mechanics, 3 75 

bartlett's Analytical Mechanics, 5 50 

bartlett's Acoustics and Optics, 3 00 

A system of Collegiate Philosophy, by Pro£ Babtubit, of West Point 
Military Academy. 

GEOLOGY. 
Page's Elements of Geology, ....... 1 25 

A volume of Chambers* Educational Course. Practical, simple, and 
eminently calculated to make the study interesting. 

Emmon's Manual of Geology, 1 25 

The first Geologist of the country has here produced a work worthy of 
his reputation. The plan of presenting the subject is an obvious improve* 
ment on older methods. The department of Paleontology receives eq^a. 
dal attentiottw qq 



. J¥kiHonat Series of Standard School^Sooks. 

Peck's Ganot's Popular Physics. 

T E S T I M O N I A Ii 8 . 

X JVom Pbot. Alohzo Colldt, Cornell ColUgty Iowa* 
I MB pleaaed irith it I haye decided to introduce it as a tezt-1)ook. 

From H. F. Johnson, President MadUon College^ Sharon, Mitt. 
I am pleaaed irith Peck*8 Ganot, and think it a magnificent book. 

From Pbot. Edwabd Bbookb, Penruylvania State Kormal School 

So eminent are its merits, that it will be introduced as the text-book upon elemco* 
ttrf phjsics in this institution. 

From H. H. Lockvood, Pro/etsor Natural Philotophy U. S. Naval Aeademg. 

I am so pleased with it that I will probably add it to a course of lectures giren to Um 
Biidshipmen of this school on physics. 

From Gxa S. Mackik, Prefettor Naturdl Hietory Univertity of Na^vHUt Tenn, 

I bare decided on the introduction of Peck^s Oanot*s Philosophy, as I am satisfied 
that it is the best book for the purposes of my pupils that I have seen, combining sim- 
plitity of explanation with elegance of illustration. 

From W. & McRas, Superintendent Vevay PuUie Sehoola^ Indiana, 

HaTing carefiiHy examined a number of text-books on natural philosophy, I do not 
hesitate to express my decided opinion in favor of Peck's Ganot. The matter, 8Qrl«» 
and illustration eminently adapt the work to the popular wants. 

From Rkt. SAMincL McEnonrr, D.D., Pretident Au^n College^ HunttvUle, Tecaat. 

It gives me pleasure to commend it to teachers. I have taught some slasses with It 
as our text, and must say, for simplicity of style and clearness of illustration, I haT» 
found nothing as yet published of equal value to the teacher and pupil. 

From G. Y. Spbas, Principal Maptetcooi iMtUuie^ PUtejMdy Matt. 

I am much pleased with its ample illustrations by plates, and its clearness and rim- 
plicity of statement. It covers the ground usually gone over by our higher elasse^ 
and contains many fresh illustrations from life or daily occurrences and new applic»> 
tions of scientific principles to such. 

From J. A. Baitfikld, Superintendent MaraJtaU Public Schoolt, Michigan. 

I have used Peck*s Ganot since 1663, and with increasing pleasure and satisfaotiov 
each term. I consider it sup^or to any other work on physics in its adaptation to onr 
high schools and academies. Its illustrations are snperb — better tium three timei 
their number of pages of fine print 

From A. Sooutlkb, Profestor of MathemaUct in Baldwin Univertity,, Betea, Okto» 

After a carefnl examination of Peck's Ganot' s Natural Philosophy, and an actual 
test of its merits as a text-book,- 1 can heartily recommend it as admirably adapted to 
meet the wants of the grade of students for which it intended. Its diagrams and illoe- 
trstions are unrivaied. We use it in the Baldwin University. 

From D. C. Vax Nobman, Principal Van Norman Iristitute, New York. 

The Natural Philosophy of K. Ganot, edited by Prof. Peck, is, in my opinion, the 
best work of its kind, for the use intended, ever published in this counti^. Whether 
regarded in relation to the natural- order of the topics, the precision and clearness of 
to definitions, or the fullness and beauty of its illustrations, it is certainly, I think, aa 
advance. 



GT" For many similar testimonials, see current numbers of the niastrated BduM^ 
tfooal Bulletin. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE-Continued. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Porter's First Book of Chemistry, • • • 4100 
Porter's Principles of Chemistry, .... 2 00 

The abore are widely known as ihe prodnctions of ono of the most 
eminent scientific men of America. The extreme simplidty in the method 
of presenting the science, while ezhaustively treated, has excited nni- 
rersal commendation. Apparatus adequate to the performance of every 
experiment mentioned, may be had of the publishers for n trifling sum. 
The effort to popularize the science is a great success. It is now wilhin 
the reach of the poorest and least capable at once. 

Darby's Text-Book of Chemistry, • • . . 1 75 

Purely a Chemistry, divesting the subject of matters comparatively 
foreign to it (such as heat, light, electricity, etc.), bat usually allowed to 
engross too much attention in ordinary scheol-books. 

Gregory's Organic Chemistry, 2 50, 

Gregory's Inorganic Chemistry, 2 50 

The science ezhanstively treated. For coneges and medical students. 

Steele's Fourteen Weeks' Course, 1 25 

A successful effort to roduco the study to the limits of a «'7irf7« term., 
thereby making feasible its general introdtiction in. institutions of every 
character The author's felicity of stylo and success in making the 
science -^re-eminently imJUrtBlAmi are neculiarly noticeable features. 

Chemical Apparatus, to accompany "Porter" 20 00 
do do to accompany " Steele" 25 00 

BOTANY. 
Thinker's First Lessons in Botany, ... 40 

For children. The technical terms are largely dispensed with in favor 
of on easy and familiar style adapted to the smallest learner. 

Wood's Object Lessons in Botany, ... i 35 
Wood's Intermediate Botany, . • . . . . 2 25 
Wood's New Class-Book of Botany, ... 3 60 

The standard text-books of the United States in this department. In 
style they are simple, popnlar, and lively ; in arrangement, easy and nat- 
nral ; in description, graphic and strictly exact The Tables for Analysis 
wsi'. reduced to a perfect system. More are annually sold than of all others 
combined. 

Darby's Southern Botany, 2 00 

Embracing general Structural and Physiological Botany, with vegetable 
products, and descriptiona of Soathem plants, and a complete Flora of 
the Sottthem States. ^ . 



Tk0/J¥kMonai Series of Standard Schooi^SoaJts. 
NATURAL 8CIBNCE-Continu9d 



PHYSIOLOGY. 

Janris' Primary Physiology, 4 75 

Jarvis' Physiology and Laws of Health, • i 65 

The only books extant which approach this aubject irith a proper yiew 
of the tme object of teaching Physiology in schools, riz., that scholars 
may know how to take care of their own health. In bold contrast with 
tht abstraet Anatomie^^ which children learu as they would Oreek or 
Latin (and forget as soon), to disapline the tnimf, are these tezt-book% 
using the teience as a secondary consideration, and only so far as is 
necessary for the comprehension of the Uaoa of health. 

Hamilton's Vegetable & Animal Physiology, r 25 

The two branches of the sclcnca combined in one yolnme load UiQ sto* 
dent to a proper comprehensioa of the Analogies of Nature. 

ASTRONOMY. 
Willard's School Astronomy, l oo 

By means of elear and attractive illustrations, sddresslnjif the eye in 
many cases by analo^cs, careful definitions of all necessary technical 
terms, a caieful avoidance of yerblage and unimportant matter, particnlar 
attention to analysis, and a general adoption of the simplest methods, 
. Mrs. Willard has made the best and most aitraetive elementary Astron- 
omy extant 

Mclntyre's Astronomy and the Globes, • • i 50 

A complete treatise for intermediate classes. Highly approved. 

Bartletts Spherical Astronomy, • . . • . 4 W 

The West Point conrse, for advanced classes, with applications to the 
current wants of Navigation, Geography, and Chronolo^. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 
Carl's Child's Book of Natural History, . . 60 

Illustrating the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms, with appli^ 
cation to the Arts. For beginners. Beautifully and copiously illnatrated. 

ZOOLOGY. 
Chambers' Elements of Zoology i 50 

A complete and comprehcnsivo fysrem of Zoology, adapted for aca- 
demic instruction, pressnting a systematic view of the Animal Kingdom 
as a portion of external Nature. 



.' t3^ It will be observed, that, in the various departments of Natural Science, th« 
Kationai. Sxbies is extremely rich. The mineral, aniiual, and v^etable kingdoms, 
matter, and the laws that govern it in all its forms, are here placed before the 
Jtudent by those who have mbde its study a specialty and a life work. I'he works 
of Professors Peck, of Golambia College, Nobton and Fobtks, of Yale, Babiu 
LETT, of West Point Military Academy, KiiMEMS, of Williams, and State Oeologisl 
of New York and North Carolina, Woon, the botanist, and Jabvis, the eminent ph]r> 
alelan, are esteemed indubitable authority in all that concerns .heir several speciaMst 
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Jarvis' Physiology and Laws of Health. 

T£8TIMONIAIiS. 

Wnmi SAXinEL B. McLAmCf SuperinUindtnt Public SehooUt Keokuk, Iowa, 

I am glad to see a really good tezt-booK on thiBjnnch n^leeted branclu Thiill 
dear, coudtie, accurate, and ^ninently adapted to the doM-room. 

Frtm, William F. Wtxbs, Principal of Aeademij^ WetA Chester^ PimnaylvafUa, 
A thorough examination has satiBfied me of its superior daims as a text-book to tht 
attention of teacher and taught I shall introduce it at once. 

From H. B. Sanfoxd, I^ndpal of East Genesee Cor^erenee Seminary, N. Y, 

** Janris* Physiology" is receiyed, and fully met our expectations. We immediatelf 
adopted it. 

jnvm Isaac T. Goodnow, State Superintendent of Kansaa—published in eonneetien 

with the '' School Lawr 

** Jarvis* Physiology,** a common-sense, practical work, with just enough of aaat" 
OTOT to understand the physiological portions. The last six pages, on Man^s Bespon- 
iibuity for bis own health, are worth the price of the book. 

From D. W. Strtkns, Superintendent Public Sehooln, FaU River, Maaa. 

I hare examined Jarvis* ** Physiology and Laws of Health,** which you had the 
kindness to send to me a short time ago. In my judgment it is far the best work d! 
the kind within my knowledge. It has been adopted as a text-book in our pablie 
■diools. 

From Hknbt G. Dmrif t, Chairman Book Committee^ Boetori, Mom. 

The very excellent ** Physiology ^ of Dr. Jarvis I had introduced into our High 
School, where the study had been temporarily dropped, belie^ng it to be by far the 
best work of the kind that had come under my observation; indeed, the reintrodnc- 
tion of the study was delayed for some months, because Dr. Jarvis' book could not be 
had, and we were unwilling to take any other. 

From Pbov. A. P. Psabodt, D.D., LL.D., Harvard Univer&Uy. 

* * I have been in the habit of examining school-books with great care, and I 
hesitate not to say that, of all the text-books on Physiology which have been ^voi to 
the public. Dr. .Farvis' deserves the first place on the score of accuracy, thoroughness, 
method, simplioity of statement, and constant reference to topics of practical i^teresft 
and utility. 

From Jaueb N. Towitseitd, Superintendent Public Schools^ Hudson, N, Y, 

Every human being is appointed to take charge of his own body; and of all book! 
written upon this subject, I know of none which will so well prepare one to do this as 
** Jarvis' Physiology** — that is, in so small a compass of matter. It considers the 
pure, simple laws of health paramount to science ; and though the work is thoroughly 
sdentific, it is divested of all cumbrous technicalities, and presents the subject of phy- 
sical life in a manner and style really charming. It is unquestionably the best teart> 
hotk on physiology I have ever seen. It is giving great satis&ction in the achoc^ ef 
this city, where it has been adopted as the standard. 

From L. J. Saxfobd, M.D., Prof. Anatomy and Physiology in Yale College. 

Books on human physiology, designed for the nse of schools, are more generally a 
ii^ilure perhaps than are school-books on most other subjects. 

The great want in this department is met, we think, in the well-written treatise of 
Dr. Jarvis, entitled '* Physiology and Laws of Health.** • • The work is not toe 
detailed nor too expansive in any department, and is dear and concise in alL It if 
not burdened with an excess of anatomical description, nor rendered discursive by 
many zoological references. Anatomical statements are made to the extent of qnali- 
^ fying the student to attend, understandingly, to an exposition of those functional pro* 
eesses which, collectively, make up health ; thus the laws of health are enunciated, 
and many suggestions are given which, if heeded, will tend to its preservation. 



For further testimony of similar character, see currant numbera of the IBi^ 
Educational Bnlletia 
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MODERN LANGUAGE. 

French and English Primer, * lO 

German and English Primer, lo 

Spanish and English Primer, lo 

The names of common objects properly illustrated and arranged i^n easj 
lessons. 

Ledru's French Fables, "^^ 

Ledru's French Grammar, i oo 

Ledru's French Reader, i oo 

The author's long experience has enabled him to present the most thor- 
oughly practical text-books extant, in this branch. The system of pro- 
nunciation (by phonetic illustration) is origl lal with this author, and will 
commend itself to all American teachers, as it enables their pupils to se- 
cure an absolutely correct pronunciation without the assistance of a native 
master. T\\U featura is psculiarly valuable also to " self-taught" studeits. 
The directions for ascertalniig the gender of French nouns— also a great 
stumbling-block— are peculiar to this work, and will bs found remarkably 
coinpetsnt to the end proposed. The criticism of te ushers and the test of 
the school-room is invited to this excellent series, with confideuoe. 

Haskin's French and English First Book . 75 

Presents the striking feature of a simultaneous presentation of the ele- 
m^ntiry prinsiples of the vernacular with those of a foreign language. 
This is the method wliich the pr icticil teacher naturally pursues in oral 
instruction, and possesses peculiar advantages in application to young 
pupils. 

Pujol's Complete French Class-Book, •• . . 2 26 

Offers, in one vnlume, methodically arranged, a complete French course 
—usually embrace'l in serias of from five to twelve books, including the 
bulky and expensive Lexicon. Here are Grammar, Conversation, and 
choice Literature — selected from the best French authors. Each branch - 
is thoroughly handled ; and the student, havi ig diligently coraplf^ted the 
course as prescribed, may consider himself, without fnrther application, 
aufuU iu the most polite and elegant language of uiodera times. 

Maurlce-Poltevln's Grammaire Francaise, • i Off 

American schools are at last supplied with an American edition of this 
famous text-book. Many of our best institutions have for years been pro- 
curing it from abroad rather than forego the ad'^antages it offers. The 
policy of putting students who have acquired some proficiency from the 
ordinary text-books, into a Grammar written in the vernacular, can not 
be too highly commended. It affords an opportunity for finish and review 
at once ; while embodying abundant practice of its own rules. 

Worman's Elementary German Grammar, . i 25 

A work of great m^rit Well calculated to ground the student in the 
elements of this 1 mguage, become so important by the extensive settle- 
ment of Germans in this country. 

Willard's Historia de los Estados Unldos, • 2 oo 

The History of the United States, translated by Professors Tolon and 
Db Tobnos, will be found a valuable, instructive, and entertaining read- 
ing-book for Spanish classes. 
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Piyors Complete French Class-Book. 

TBSTlMONIAIiS. 

Fr<ym Vwsw, Elias Pbibswes, XTnion OolUffe, 

1 take great pleasnre-in recoramending Pq}ol and Van Nonnan*8 Prench Clara Boo1[^ 
M tWre is no French grammar or class-book which ean bo compared with it In oitfa* 
fteteoess, system, deafness, and general utility. 

From Edwabd Nobct, PrsHdent cfEaniXLiion CoUegs, 

I haTo oarefnUy examined Pojol and Van Norman*s French Class-Book, and an 
tatiiifled of its superiority, for college purposes, orer any other heretofore used. Wt 
•ball not fail to use it with our next class in French. 

Prom A- CuBTis, Prts't of CincinnaH LfUrary and ScUnHJte InMituts, 

t am confident Dfaat it may be made an Instrument in conveying to the student, \m 
from six months to a year, the art of spealdng and writing the French with ahiiosi 
native ftutfncy and propriety. 

From IIiBAM OncuTT, A. M., PHn. Glenwood and TUd^n Ladiett^ Seminarisi. 

I have used Pvjtrs French Grammar in my two seminaries, exc*udvely, for more 
than a year, and have no hesitation in saying that I regard it the beat text-book 
In this department extant. And my opinion is confirmed by the testimony of ProC 
F. De Launay and Mademoiselle Marlndin. They assure me that the book is emi- 
nently accurate and practical, as tested in the school-room. 

From Pbof. Tqko. F. Ds Fumat, Hebrew Educational Institute, Memphis^ Temt. 

M. Pujol* 8 French Grammar is one of the best and most practical works. The 
French language is chosen and elegant in style — modem and easy. It is far superior 
to .the other French class-books in this coantry. The selection of Uie conversattonat 
part is very good, and will i^iterest pupilct; and being all completed in only one TOl- 
nme, it is especially desirable to have it introduced in our schools. 

From Pbof. James H. Wobman, Bordentoton Fem^iU ColUffti IT. Ji 

The work is upon the same plan as the tcxt-books for the study of French and Eng- 
lish published in Berlin, for the study of those who have not the aid of a teacher, and 
these books are coasidered, by the nrst authorities, the best books. In most of our 
institutions, Americans teach the modem languages, and heretofore the trouble has 
been to give them a text-book that would dispose of the difficulties of tbe French pro* 
nunciation. This diificulty is successfully removed by P. and Van N., and I have 
every reason to believe it will soon make its way into most of our best schools. 

From Pbov. Chables S. Dod, Ann Smith Academy, Lexington, Vol, 

I cannot do better than to recommend ** Pi^ol and Van Norman.** For comprehm- 
sive and systematic arrangement, progressive and thorough development of all grain* 
matical principles and idioms, with a due admixture of theoretical knowledge and 
praiBtical exercise, I regard it as superior to any (other) book of the kind. 

From A. A. Fobsteb, Prin. Pinehuret School, Toronto^ O. W. 

I have great satisfaction in bearing testimony to M. Pi^jors System of French In- 
struction, as given in his complete class-book. For clearness and comprehensiveneM^ 
adapted for all classes of pupils. I have found it superior to any other work of the 
kind, and have now used it for some years in my establishment with great success. 

From Peof. Otto Feodkb, Maplenjoood Inetitut^ Pittajield, Mass, 

^The conversational exercises will prove an immense saving of the hardest kind •! 
labor to teachers. There is scarceiy any thing more trying in the way of teaebing 
language, than to rack your brain lor short and easily intelligible bits of conversation, 
and to repeat them time and again with no better result than extorting at long ii^er* 
wall a doubting ** oui,*' or a hesitating ** non, monsieur.^* 



For further testimony of a similar character^ see special :ircnlar, and 
Mimbers of the ]^ncational Bulletin. 
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Worman's German Grammars. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
From Sec"}/ Coas. A. Eogsbt, Jenoa State University^ 
A vork of superior merit. Aa a text-book it is the best I have ever seen. 
From Prof. R. "W. Jones, Petersburg Female College, Va. 

Fsom what'I have seen of the work it is almost certaia J eJuill introduce U 
this instltntion. 

From Prof. G. Campbell, University of Minnesota, 

A f>ali*c:ble addition to oar school-books, and will find manj friends, aad do 
;;ood. 

From Pro/, O. U P. Couper'W", JIary Military Inst.y Jiid, 

I am better pleased with them than aay I bwa ever taught. I have already orderaA 
tlu-ough our booksellers. * 

From Prof. R. 8. Ksndall, Vernon Academy^ Conn, 

I at onoe put the Elementary Grammar into the hands of a class of he^mnenf And' 
Lave used it toit/i great satitfaction. 

From Prof. D. E. IIolmks, Berlin Academy, Wis. 

. Worman's. German works are superior. 1 shall use them hereafter in mj Oemuia 
classes. 

From Prqf. Magnus Bucuiigltz, Hiram College^ Ohio. 

I have examined the Complete Grammar, and find It eacellenL You may rely that 
it.irill bo used here. 

From Prim. Tnos. "W. Tobkt, Padtbcah Female Seminary, Ky. 

The Complete German Grammar is .worthy of an extensive <dreulation. It \s ai^ 
mirably aaaptea to the class-room. I shall use it 

From Prof, Alex. Eosenspitz, Houston Academyy Texas. 

Bearer will take and pay for 8 dozen copies. Mr. Worman defierves the approbatioa 
aud esteem of the teacher and the thanks of the student. 

FrmmPr^f. G. Malmenb, Av.fjMsUi Bemimxryy Maine. 

The Complete Grammar cannot fail to givs great aatisfaetion by the simpUelfcy 
of its arrangement, and by its completeness. 

From PHn. Oval riRKEV, Christian University, Mo. ' 

JutA sitch a series as is positively neessmry. I do hope the author will saoeoed ai 
well in. the French, &c, as he has in the German. 

From Prof. S. D. IIillman, Dickinson Cc^lege, Pa. 

The class have lately commenced, and my examination thus far warrants me in a^^ 
ing that I regard it SiAthe best grammar for instruction in the German. 

From Pnn, Silas Livsbmobe, JBloomJleld Seminary^ Mo. 

I have found a classically and scientifically educated Prussian gentleman whom I 
propose to make German instructor. I have siiown him both your German grammanu 
Ue has expressed his approbation of them generally. 

From Prof Z. Test, Rowland ScJtool for Young Ladies, N. T. 

I shall introduce thfe bdoks. From n cursory examination I have no hesitaUon !ir 
pronouncing the Complete Grammar a decided improvement on the text-books at 
present in us& in this country! 

From Prof. Lewis Kistler, J^orthwestern University^ Itt. 

Ila-nng looked through the Complete Grammar with some care I must say that yon 
have produced a good book; you may be awarded with this gratification — that your, 
grammar promotes the facility of learning the German language, and of becoiaiiic 
acquainted wit^ its rich literature. 

From Pres. J. P. Rous, StockwcU Collegiate Inst., Ind. 
I supplied a class with the Elementary Grammar, and it gives complete saUsfac* 
" tion, Tho conversational and reading exercises are well calculated to illustrate tha 
principles, and lead the student on an easy yet thorough courso, I think tiiie CtMDBe* 
plete Grammar eqoAlly attractive. 
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THE CLASSICS. 

LATIN. 
Silber's Latin Course, |i 25 

I'he book contains an Epitome of I^tia Grammar, followed b^ Reading Exerdaes, 
with explanatory Notes and copious References to the leading Latin Grammars, and 
al8o to the %itome which precedes the work. Then follow a Latin-English Vocabu- 
lary and Exercises in Latin Prose Composition, being thus complete in itself and a 
very suitable work to put in the hands of oue about to study the language. 

Searing's Virgil's ^neid, 2 25 

It contains only the first six books of the ^neid. 2. A very carefully oonstmcted 
Dictionary. 3. Sufficiently copious Notes. 4. Grammatical references to four lead- 
ing Grammars. 5. Numerous Illustrations of the highest order, 6. A superb Map 
of the Mediterranean and a^acent countries. 7. Dr. 8. II. Taylor's ** Questions on 
the iEneid.'* 8. A Metrical Index, and an Essay on the Poetical Style. 9. A photo- 
graphic /oc gimile of an early Latin M.S. 10. The text according to Jahn, but para- 
graphed according to Ladewig. 11. Superior mechanical execudon. 12. The price 
no greater than that of ordinary editions. 



Hanson's Latin Prose Book, 3 12 

Hanson's Latin Poetry, 3 12 

Andrews & Stoddard's Latin Grammar, *i so 

Andrews' Questions on the Gramma;*, • *o 15 

Andrews' Latin Exercises, *i 25 

Andrews' Viri Romae, *i 25 

Andrews' Sallust's Jugurthine War, &c. *i 60 

Andrews' Eclogues & Georgics of Virgil, *1 60 

Andrews' Caesar's Commentaries, .... *i 60 

Andrews' Ovid's Metamorphoses, . . . *i 25 

GREEK. 

Crosby's Greek Grammar, 1 88 

Crosby's Xenophon's Anabasis, 1 20 

MYTHOLOO-Y. 
Dwight's Grecian and Roman Mythology. 

School edition, $1 25; University edition, *2 25 

A Icnovledge of tho fables of antiquity, thus presented in a systematic form, is as 
indispensable to the student of general literature as to him who would peruse intelli* 
gently the classical authors. The mythological allusions so frequent in literatote are 
readily understood with such a Key as this. 
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ELOCUTION. 



i^> ♦ >» 



Watson's Practical Elocution $o 26 

A brief, clear, and most satiftfactory treatise — same as in ** Independent 
Fifth Riiader/^ Tlie subject fully illustrated by diagrams. 

Zachos' Analytic Elocution . . . '. . . i 50 

All departments of elocution — such as the analysis of the voice and the 
sentence, phonology, rhythm, expression, gesture, &c — are here arranged 
for instruction in classes, illustrated by copious examples. 

Slierwood's Self Culture i 00 

Self-culture in reading, speaking, and conversation— a very valaable 
treatise to those who would pei-fect themselves in these accomplishments. 

S P E A K E R S. 

Northend's Little Orator *60 

Contains tdmple and attractive pieces in prose and poetry, adapted to 
the capacity of cliildren under twelve years of age. 

Northend's National Orator *i 25 

About o'le hundred and seventy choice pieces happily arranged. The 
dcKig'i of the author in making the selection has been to cultivate versa- 
tUiiy of es^remon, 

Northend's* Entertaining Dialogues- • • .*i 25 

Kxtracts eminently adapted to cultivate the dramatic faculties, as well 
as entertain an audience. 

Swetl's Common School Speaker ....♦! 25 

Selections from recent literature. 

Raymond's Patriotic Speaker ..... .*2 oo 

A snp(»rb compilation of modern eloquence and poetry, with original 
dramatic exercises. Nearly every eminent living orator is represented, 
without distinction of place or party. 

COMPOSITION, &c. 



■ « ■ 



Brookfield's First Book in Composition . 50 

Making the cultivation of this important art feasible for the smalleat 
child. By a new method, to induce and stimulate thought 

Boyd's Composition and Rhetoric .... i 35 

Thi55 work furnishes all the aid that is needful or can be desired In 
the various departments and styles of composition, both inprcse and verse. 

Day's Art of Rtietoric i 25 

Not«d for exactness of definition, clear limitation, and philosophical 
development of subject ; the large share of attention given to InyenttoDi 
ts a branch of Rhetoric, and the unequalled analysis of style. 
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LITERATURE. 



Boyd's MillOn's Paradise Lost *i 25 

Boyd's Young's Night Thoughts *i 25 

Boyd's Cowper's Task, Table Talk, Ac. •*! 25 

Boyd's Thomson's Seasons *i 25 

Boyd's Pollok's Course of Time ....*! 26 
Boyd's Lord Bacon's Essays *i 60 

Tills series of annotated editions of great English writers, in prose and 
poetry, is designed for critical reading and parsing in schools. Ihrof. J. R. 
Boyd proves himself an editor of high capacity, and the works themselves 
need no encomium. As auxiliary to tha study of Belles Lettres, etc., 
these works have no equaL 

Pope's Essay on Man *20 

Pope's Homer's IJiad *8» 

The metrical translation of the great poet of antiquity, and the matchless 
" £<{say on the Nature and State of Man/* by Alxzak okb Pops, afford 
superior exercise in literature and parsing. 

AESTHETICS. 



Huntington's Manual of the Fine Arts • •*! 75 

A view of the rise and progress of Art in different countries, a brief 
account of the most emiuent masters of Art., and an analysis of the prin^ 
ciples of Art It is complete in itself, or may precede to advantage the 
critical work of Lord Karnes. 

Boyd's Kames' Elements of Criticism • .*i 75 

The best edition of this standard work ; without the study of which 
none may be considered proficient in the science of the Perceptions. No 
other study can be pursued with so marked an effect upon the taste and 
refinement of the pupil. 



POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



Chaniplin*s Lessons on Political Economy l 26 

An improvement on |)revious treatises, being shorter, yet containing 
every thing essential, with a yiow of recent qoeations in finance, efec, 
which iA.nok elaewhare found* 
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MENTAL PH ILO SOPHY. 

Mahan's Intellectual Philosophy ... $1 76 

The subject exbHUstively co'isidered. The author has evinced learn- 
ing, caudor, and independent thinking:. 

Hahan's Science of Logic 200 

A profoiind analysis of the laws of thought The system possesses the 
merit of being intelligible and self consistent. In addition to the author's 
carefully elaborated views, it embraces results attained by the ablioat 
minds of Great Britain, Germany, and France, in this department. 

Boyd's Elements of logic i oo 

A'sysfeniatic a\id ptiiloseptaic condeiraatioB of the subject, fortified ifith 
additions- from Watts, Abercrombie, Wliately, &c 

Watts on the Mind 45 

The Improvement of the Mind, by Isaac Watts, is designed as a guide, 
for the i^ttaigmeqt of >isef ul l^no wjedgp. 4^ ^ (ext-^ook it ia unparalleled t 
and the discipline it affords cannot be too highly eiiteemed by the edu- 
cator. 

MOR A LS T ^ 

Aldan's Text-Book of Ethics ...... 60 

For young pupils. To aid in sjratematizing the ethical teachings of 
the Bible, and point out the coincidences between tiie instructions ox the 
sacred volume and the sound conclusions of reason. 

Willard's Morals for the Young . • ■ • *75 

Lessons in^conversfttioifhl style to iAculeate the elements of moral phi- 
losophy. The study is made attractive by narratives and engravings. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Howe's Young Citizen's Catechism . . . . 60 

Explaining the duties of District, Town, City, County, State, and 
United States Officers, with rules for parliamentary and commercial busi- 
ness—that which every future *■*■ sovereign'* ought to know, and so few 
are taught. . ^ ' 

Young's Lessons in Civil Government • • i 26 

A comprehensive view of Government, and abstract of the laws show- 
ing the rights, duties, and responsibilities of citizens. 

Mansfleld's .Political Manual . . . . . . i 25 

This is a complete view of the theory and practice of the General and 
State Governments of the United States, designed as a text-book. The - 
author is an esteemed and able professor of constitutional law, widely 
known for his sagaelons utterances in matters of -statecraft thcougli the • • 

public pi::e88. . RecenUemnts teach with emphasis the vital necessity thafe 
the rising generation should comprehend the noble polity of the Amer- 
ican goveruBieut, tint tliey any act intelttgeatly wlieo eodoired tritb • 
voice in it. 
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TEACHERS' AIDS. 



• — » 



Brooks' School Manual of Devotion ... 70 

This Tolame contains daily devotional exercises, consisting of a hymn, 
selections of scripture for alternate reading by teacher and pupils, and a 
prayer. Its value for opening and closing school is apparent 

Cleaveland's School Harmonist '^^^ 

Contains appropriate tuanM tor each hymn in the '* Manual of Dero- 
tion" described above. 

The Boy Soldier 75 

Complete infantry tactics for schonls, with illustrations, for the use of 
those who would introduce this pleasiog relaxation from the confining 
duties of the desk. 

Welch's Object Lessons l oo 

Invaluable for teachers of primary schools. Contains the best explana- 
tion of the Pestalozzian system. By its aid the proficiency of pupils and 
the general interest of the school may be increased one hundred per cent. 

Tracy's School Record *75 

To record attendance, deportment, and scholarship; containing also 
many us^ul tables and suggestions to teachers, that are worth of them* 
selves the price of the book. 

Tracy's Pocket Record *65 

A portable edition of the School Record, without the tables, &c 

Brooks' Teacher's Register *i oo 

Presents at one view a record of attendance, recitations, and deport- 
- ment for the whole term. 

Carter's Record and Roll-Book "^60 

For large graded schools. 

National School Diary, per dozen *i oo 

A little book of blank forms for weekly report of the standing of ea^ 
f«holar, from teacher to parent. A great convenience. 
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THE 

TEACHER'S LIBRARY. 



The Student; or, Fireside Friend — Phelps,**i^ 

The Educator; or, Hours with my 

Pupils, do., *1 60 

The Discipline of Life; or, Ida 

Norman, do., *i 76 

The authoress of theBe works is one of the most distinguished writers 
on education; and they ean not fail to prove a valuable addition to the 
School and Teachers' Libraries, being in a high degree both interesting 
and instructive. 

Becker's Scientific Basis of Education, • .*2 6C 

Adaptation of stud j and classification by temperaments. 

Object Lessons— Welch • *loo 

This is a complete exposition of the popular modem system of ^ ol^eet- 
teadiing,** for teachers of primary classes. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching— Page .*i 60 

This volume has, without doubt, been read by two hundred thousand 
teachers, and its popularity remains undiminished— large editions being 
exhausted yearly. It was the pioneer, as it is now the patriarch of 
professional works for teachers. 

The Graded School-Wells *i 26 

The proper way to organize graded schools la here illustrated. The 
author has availed himself of ttie best elements of the several svstMms 
prevalent in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
other cities. 

The Normal— Holbrook .*! 76 

Carries a working school on its visit to teachers, showing the most an- 
provod methods of teaching all the common branches, including the tech- 
nicalities, explanation^ demonstrations, and definitions introductory and 
peculiar to each branch. 

The Teachers' Institute— Fowle *i 25 

This is a volume of suggestions inspired by the author*s experience wX 
Institutes, in the instruction of young teachers. A thousand points of In* 
terest to this class are most sathiactorlly dealt with. 
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The Teacher and the Parent—Northend • $*i 60 

▲ treatise npon oommoii«icbool edneetloii, designed to lead teachers to 
▼kir their eaiuag in ite true light, and to saoinlata them to fidelity. 

The Teachers' Assistant— Norlhend . • .*i 50 

A natural continuation of the author* s pre'dous work, more directly 
calculated for daily use in the admioiscration of school discipline and in- 
strucUon. 

School Government— Jewell • • • • • • .*i 50 

Full of adranced ideas on the suhject which its tiUe indicates. The cri- 
ticisms upon current theories of punishment and schemes of adnin&atrft- 
tion have excited general attention and comment 

Grammatical Diagrams— Jewell . . . . .n oo 

The diagram system of teaching grammar explained, defended, and 
improved. The curious in literature, the searcher for truth, those inter- 
ested in new inventions, as well as the disciples of Prof. Clark, wh^ would 
see their fayorite theory fairly treated, all want this hook. There are 
many who would like to he made f&miliar with this system before risking • 
Its use in a class. The opportunity is here afforded. 

The Complete Examiner— Stone • • . . •*! as 

Consists of a series of questions on every English braBch <^ school and 
academic instruction, with reference to a given page or artlde f^T leadbig 
text-books where the answer may be found in fuU. Prepared to aid 
ieachers in securing eertineates, pupils in pi<eparing for proaaotion, and 
teachers in selecting review questions. 

School Amusements— Root *i 50 

To assist teachers in making the school interesting, with hints upon fhe 
■lanagement of the school-room. Bules for military and gymnastic exer- 
cises are Iftduded. Jllustrated by diagrams. 

Institute Lectures on Mental and Moral 
Culture— Bates *i w 

These lectures, originally delivered hefoir^ institutes, are based upon 
Various topics of interest to* the teacher. The .volume is ealculated to 
prepare tiie will, awaken the inquiry, and stimulate the thought of the 
sealons teacher. 

Method of Teachers' Institutes— Bates. • •♦ 75 

Sets forth the best method of conducting institutes, with a detailed ac- 
count of thb objectf'organisation, plan of instmctlon, and trao theory of 
education on which such instruction should be based. 

History and Progress of Education • • •*! 50 

The systems of education prevailing iti all nations and ages, the gradual 
advance to the present lime, and the bearing of the past upon the presenl 
In this regard, are worthy of the careful investigation of all concerned te 
the eanse. 
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American Education— Mansfield . . . . .|i 50 

A treatlfle <m the prindplM mnd elements of edacation, as practiced In 
this eonntrj, vith ideas towards distinefciTe republican and Christian edn* 
eation* 

American Institutions— De Tocqueville • J^i 50 

A Taloable index to the genius of oar Qoyernment 

Universal Education— Mayhew *i Ti> 

The Bolaject is approached with the clear, keen perception of one vho 
has observed ito necessity, and realised its feasibility and expediency 
alike. The redeeming and elevating power of improred common schools 
flonstitutes the inspiration of the volume. * 

Higher Christian Education— Dwight • • *! 50 

A treatise on the principles and spirit, the modes, directions, and ra- 
snlts of all true teaching; showing that right education should appeal to 
every element of enthusiasm in the teacher* m nature. 

Vodern Philology— Dwight .*i 76 

Important to the grammarian, and indispensable to the teacher of lan> 
guage, ancient or modem, who would afford his pupils the advantage of 
tile analogy and association to be derived from an intelligent comparison 
of all languages and their history. 

Lectures on Natural History— Chadbourne * 76 

Affording many themes for oral instrnction in this interesting teience— 
•specially in schools where it is not pursued as a class exercise. 

Outlines of Mathematical Science— Davies *i oo 

A manual suggesting the best methods of presenting mathematical in. 
•truotion on the part of the teacher, with that comprehensive view of the 
whole which is necessary to the intelligent treatment of a part, in science. 

Logic & Utility of fflathematics-Davies • •*! «> 

An elaborate and lucid exposition of the principles which He at the 
foundation of pure mathematics, with a highly ingenious application of 
their results to the development of the essential idea of the different* 
branches of the science. 

Mathematical Dictionary— Davies & Peck . 3 so 

This cydopadia of mathematical science defines with oompletenesa, 
precision, and aecuracv, every technical term, thus oonstltnting a populax 
treatise on each brancn, and a general view of the whole subject. 

School Architecture— Barnard 2 25 

Attention Is here called to the vital connection between a good lebool- 
konaa and a good lehool, with plans and specifications for secuttef the 
former tn the most eeonomieal and satisfactory mAnnw, 
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J¥>aHonai ScAooi Zibratyi 






THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 



The hro elements of inatraotioa and entertainiient were nerer more happQf ooBi* 
Mned than In this ooUeetioa of standard books. Ohildren and adults alike will han 
find ample food for the mind, of the s<M-t that is easily digested, while not decent 
rating & the lerel of modem romanoe. 

LIBRARY OP LITERATURE. 

Hilton's Paradise Lost Boyd's lUustrated Ed.$l 60 

Young's Night Thoughts .... do. . . i 60 

Cowper's Task, Table Talk, Ac. do, . • i eo 

Thomson's Seasons do. . . 1 6o 

PoUok's Course of Time ... do. . . i eo 

These great moral poems are known whererer the EngUsh langnage It 
read, and are regarded as models of the best and purest literatnre. The 
books are beautifully illustnited, and notes explain all doubttoi meaa. 
ings, and fnniish other matter of interest to the general reader. 

Lord Bacon's Essays, (Boyd's Edition.) . . . l 60 

Another grand Gnglish classic, affording the highest exan^Io of pvH^ 
in language and style. 

The Iliad of Homer. Translatecl by PosB. . . 80 

Those who are nnsUe to read this greatest of andent wrUtn te ttt 
original, should not fedl to ayail themselyes of this metoieal venion by an 
eminent icholar and poet. 

The Poets of Connecticut— Everest • • • . i 76 

with the biographical sketches, fthisTolnme forms a eompleto hktoix 
ef the poeUcal literature of the State. 

The Son of a Genius--Hofland 76 

A Juvenile classic which never wears out, and finds many Inte reit a i 
readers in every generation of youth. 

Lady Willoughby i 00 



The diary of a wife and mother. An historical romanee of the 
teenth century. At once beautiful and pathetic, entertaining and In* 
"> aCractive. 

The. Rhyming Dictionary— Walker . • . , IM 

A aervleeable manual to eompoasra of ikytliieles] ittattor, MIttf a etas. 
flato Index of allowable rhymesL 
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JVkitionat School Ztbra^. 

LIBBARY OP KErERENOE. 
Home Cyclopaedia of Chronology ... .$2 25 

An Index to the soarees of knonrledge— a dlctionaiy of dates. 

Home Cyclopaedia of Geography • • . . 2 25 

A complete gazetteer of the world. 

Home Cyclopaedia of Useful Arts 2 25 

Cnrcring the principles and practice of modem eeienfille enterprlat, 
with a record of important inventions in agrieultnre, architecture, do- 
mestio economy, engineering, machinery, manufactures, mining, photo- 
genie and telegraphic art, &c., &c 

Home Cyclopaedia of Literature & Fine Arts 2 25 

A complete index to all terms employed in belles lettrea, philosophy, 
theology, law, mythology, painting, music, sculpture, architecture, and lul 
kindred arts, 

LIBRARY OP TRAVEL. 
Ship and Shore— Colton i 50 

In Madeira, Lisbon, and the Mediterranean Ocean. Dlastrated. 

Land and Lee— Colton i 50 

In the BosphoruB and ^gean. lUostrated. 

Sea and Sailor— Colton i 60 

Notes on France and Italy. Dlustrated. 

Deck and Port— Colton l 60 

A cruise to California. Illttslarated. 

Three Years in California— Colton .... i 50 

During the gold fever. Illustrated. 

These racy descriptions of travel are regarded aa models in this 
department of literature. They are read by old and young wiUi Taat 
interest and profit 

A Visit to Europe— Silliman, 2 vols. . . . . 3 oo 

A v«ry apiey book of f orelcii travel. It brings every •ffportanity.flf &• 
lovrlst to tnt feet of the reader, 
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Jfit$HoHak School Zibrafy, 

TRAVEL-Continued. 

Life in the Sandwich Islands— Cheever . .fi 60 

Tlie ** heart ot the Pacific, as it vas and Ib/* shows most Tividlj th« 
contrast l)etween the depth of degradation and barbarism, and the light 
and liberty of ciyilisation, so ranidly realized in these islands ander the 
humanizing inflaence of the Christian religion. Illustrated. 

Peruvian Antiquities— Von Tschudi- . . . i 50 
Travels in Peru— Von Tschudi i so 

The first of these rolumes affords whatever information has been.at* 
tained by trarelers and men of science concerning the extinct people who 
once inhabited Pern, and who hare left behind them many reUes of a 
wonderful civilization. The ** Travels" famish valuable informatioD 
concerning the country and its Inhabitants as they now are. ninstrated. 

Ancient Monasteries of the East— Curzon • l 50 

The exploration of these ancient seats of learning has thrown mndi 
light npon the researdies of the historian, the philologist, and the theo* 
logian, as well as the general student of antiquity. Illustrated. 

Discoveries in Babylon & Nineveh— Layard i 76 

Yaloable alike for the information imparted with regard to these most 
Interesting rufhs, and the pleasant adventures and observations of Uie 
' author in regions that to most men seem like Fairyland. lUostrated. 

Egypt and the Holy Land— Spencer . . . i 76 

still another volume of eastern travel. The many incontrovertible 
proofs of Scripture observed by the pains-taking woJem traveler art 
worth the price of the book. Illustrated. 

St. Petersburgh— Jermann i 06 

Americans are Ics!; familiHr wifSi ihu Mstory and social cnntoms of the 
Russian people than those of any other murlern civilized nation. Oppor* 
tunities such as this book atT<>r>ls aT-u not, therefore, to be neglected. 

The Polar Regions— Osborn i 26 

A thrillinp; and intenncly iiiferestin:; narrative of one of the famous ex- 
peditions in search of Sir John Franklin— unsuccessful in its main object, 
bnt adding mauy facts to the repertoire of science. 

Thirteen Months in the Confederate Army 76 

The author, a northern man conscripted into the Confederate service, 
and rising from the ranks by soldierly conduct to positions of responsi- 
bility, had remarkable opportunities 'for the acquisition of facts respect- 
inp^ the conduct of the Southern armies, and the policy and deeds of their 
' leaders. He participated in nu^ny engagements, and his book is one of 
the most exciting narratives of advriBture ever published. Mr. SteveQ" 
son takes no ground as a partizan, but views the whole suhJect as with the 
eye ef a neutral— only Interested in 8ubsei*vlng the ends of history by th* 
contribntion of impartial faotit. Illustrated. 
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National School £,ibrafy* 



LIBRARY OP HISTORY. 
History of Europe— Alison $2 50 

A reliable and standard work, irhfeb eorers with dear, connected, and 
complete narrattre, the eventful occurrMiees trauspiring from A. D. 1T88 
to 1816, heing mainly a history of the career of Napoleon Bonaparte* 

History of England— Berard ...... i 15 

Combining a history of the social life of the EngUdi people with fh«i of 
tiie civil and military transactions of the realm. 

History of Rome— Ricord i 60 

Possesses all the charm of an attractive romance. The ikbles with 
which this history abonnds are introduced in snch away as not to deceive 
tiie inexperienced reader, while adding vastly to the interest of the work 
and affording a pleasing index to the genios of the Boman peoplOi IlUu- 
tiatud. 

The Republic of America— Willard . • • • 2 25 
Universal History in Perspective— Willard 2 25 

From these two comparatively brief treatises the intelligent mind mav 
obtain a comprehensive knowledge of the historv of tiie world In both 
hemispheres. Mrs. Willard* s reputation as an historian Is wide as the 
land. Illustrated. 

Ecclesiastical History— Marsh 2 oo 

A history of the Church in all ages, with a comprehensive review of all 
forms of rdigion from the creation of the world. No other loaroe aflbrdi^ 
in the same compass, the information here conveyed. 

History of the Ancient Hebrews— Mills . . i 76 

The record of ** God*s people** from the call of Abraham to the destme- 
tlon of Jerusalem; gathered from sources sacred and profane. 

The Mexican War— Mansfield l 50 

A history of its origin, and a detailed aceonntof its victories; with 
offidal dispatches, the treaty of peace, and valuable tables. Illnstrtted. 

Early History of Michigan— Sheldon ... i 76 

A work of value and deep interest to the people of the West. Gem- 
piled under the supervision of Hon. Lewis Case. Kmbellifehed wiCh potw 
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National School Library. 



LIBEARY OP BIOGRAPHY. 
Life of Dr. Sam. Johnson— Boswell • • -$2 25 

This work has been before the pablic for seventy years, with increasfaig 
approbation. Boswcfll Is known as ** the prince of Uogntpbers.** 

* 

Henry Clay's Life and Speeches— Hallory 

2 vols. 4 50 

This great. American RtnteMman coiumimds the adzairatloB, and his 
eharncter and deeds solicit the study of every patriot. 

Life A Services of General Scott— Mansfield i 76 

The hero of the Mexican war, who was for many years the most promi- 
nent figure in American military circles, should not be forgotten in the 
whirl of more recent evculs than these hy which he signalized bimseK 
ninstrated. 

Garibaldi's Autobiography . ^ ..... i 50 

The Italian patriots record of his own life, translated and edited by his 
friend and admirer. A thrilling narratire of a romantic career. "With 
portrait. 

Lives of the Signers— Dwight ..... i 60 

The memory of the noble men who declared our country ftree at the 

?eril of their own ^^lires, fortunes^and sacrud honor," should be emr 
aimed in every American's heart. 

Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds— Cunningham i ^^ 

A candid, truthful^ and appreciatlTO memoir of the great painter, with 
a compilation of his discourses. The volume is a text-book for artists, as 
wen as those who would acquire the rudiments of art. With a portndt^ 

Prison Life 76 

Interefltfaig bl<^aphies of celebrated prisoners and martyrs, flrttgnrf 
•qieciaUy for the instroction and ealtiration of youth. 
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J^aHonai School Zibrafy» 



LIBRARY OF NATURAL SOIENOK 
The Treasury of Knowledge 4i 35 

A eyidopadia of ten thoasand common fbings, embracing tbe wideil 
range of subject-matter. Illustrated. 

Ganol's Popular Physics i 75 

The elements of natural pbilosopbj for both student and the general 
reader. The originsl work is celebrated for the magnificent character of 
Its illustraUons, aU of which are literally reproduced here. 

Principles of Chemistry—Porter 2 oo 

A work which commends itself to the amateur in science bj its extreme 
simplicity, and careful aroidance of unnecessary detail. I^ustrated. 

Class-Book of Botany— Wood 8 50 

Indispensable as a work of reference. Illustrated. 

The Laws of Health— Jarvis i 65 

This is not an abstract afMtomy^ but all its teachings are directed to the 
best methods of preserving health, as inculcated by an intelligent know- 
ledge of the structure and needs of the human body. Illustrated. 

Vegetable & Animal Physiology— Hamilton i 25 

An exhaustive analysis of Mie conditions of life in all animate nature^ 
Illustrated. 

Elements of Zoology— Chambers 1 so 

A complete view of the animal kingdom as a portion of external nature. 
Illustrated. 

Astronography— Willai'd i oo 

The elements of astronomy in a compact and readable form. lUos* 
trated. 

Elements of Geology— Page 1 25 

The subject presented in its two aspects of interesting and important 
lUnstrated. 

Lectures on Natural History— Chadbourne 75 

The But^eet is here considered in Its relations to intellect, taste, beellKi 
and religion. ._ 
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J\ratioHai School Zi^xny. 



VALUABLE LIBRARY BOOKS. 
The Political Manual— Hansfleld $i 25 

Erery American jonth ibonld be familiar with the prindples of the 
government under which he lires, especially aa the p<dicy of this oonntrr 
will one day call upon him to participate in it, at least to the extent of his 
baUoL 

American Institutions— De Tocqueville . . i 60 
Democracy in America— De Tocqueville • . 2 25 

The views of this distin^iished foreigner on the genius of onr poUtieal 
institutions are of unquestionable value, as proceeding from a standpoint 
vhence we seldom have an opportunity to hear. 

Constitutions of the United States .... 2 52 

Contains the Constitution of the General Government, and of the sere* 
ral State Governments, the Declaratii)n of Independence, and other im- 
portant documents relating to American history. IndispenBable M a 
woriL of reference. 

Public Economy of the United States • • • 2 25 

A -full discussion of the relations of the United States wiUi other xw. 
tions, especially the feasibility of a free-trade policy. 

Grecian and Roman Mythology— Dwight • 2 25 

The presentation, in a systematic form, of tbe Fables of Antiquity, 
affords most entertaining reading, and is valuable to all as an index to the 
mythological allusions so frequent in literature, as well as to students ot 
the classics who would peruse intelligently the classical anthors. Ilios- • 
trated. 

Modern Philology— Dwight i 76 

The. science of langnage is here placed, in the limits of a moderate 
Tolume, within the reach of all. 

leneral View of the Fine Arts— Huntington i 75 

The preparation of this work was suggested by the interested inqnh*ies 
of a group of young people, concerning tbe productions and styles of the 
great masters of art, whose names only were familiar. This statement la 
sufficient index of its character. 

Morals for the Young— Willard • '6 

A series of moral stories, by one of the most experienced of American 
educators. Illustrated. 

improvement of the Mind— Isaac Watts • • ^^ 

A dasrical standard. No yonng person should grow np withdnt baTi^g 
perused ii 
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^ationat Series of Stan4arit SchootSooka, 



A. S. Barnes & Company 

[From the Vmw Tobx TAmruivwmf Ang, 18M.] 

This wetl-knowa and long-established Book and Stationery House has recently r#> 
mored from the premises with which it has been IdentlAed for orer twentgr years, !• 
the fine buildings, Nos. Ill and 113 William Street, comer of John Street, New Yoik, 
one block only from the old store. Here they have been enabled to organize their ex- 
tensire business in all its departments more thoroughly than ever before, and et^9j 
facilities possessed by no other house in New York, for handling in large quantiUea 
and at satisfactory prices erery thing in fheir line. 

A visit to this large establishment will well repay the curious. On entering, we find 
the first floor occupied mainly by offices appertaining to the different departments of 
the business. The first encountered is the ** Salesman's Office,*' where attentive young 
men are always in waiting to supply the wants of customers. Further on we come to 
the Entry Department, where all invoices from the several sales«rooms are collected and 
recorded. Next conies the General Office of the firm. Then a modest sign indicates tbo 
entrance to the *' Teachers' Reading-Roo'h) " — a spacious and inviting apartment sol 
apart for tlie use of the many professional friends and visitors of this house. On tlio 
table we noticed files of educational Journals and other periodical matter— wbtle « 
book-case contains a fine selection of popular publications as samples. The privato 
office of the senior partner, and the Book-keeper's and Mailing Clerk*8 respectivo 
apartments, are next in order, and complete the list of offices on this floor. The ro^ 
mainder of the space is occupied by the departments of stock known aa **Late Pabll> 
cations" and " General School Books.'* 

Descending to the finely lighted and ventilated basement, we find the " Kzchango 
Trade," ** Shipping,*' and " Packing'* departments. Here, also, is kept a heavy stoek 
of the publications of the house, while a series of vaults under th« sidewalk afford 
accommodation for a variety of heavy goods. Stepping on the platform of the fine 
Otis' Stcara-elevator, which runs from bottom to top of the building, the visitor 
ascends to the 

Second Story. — This floor is occupied by the Blank Book and Stationery Depart- 
ment, where are carried on all the details of an entirely separate business, by derki 
especially trained in this line. Here every thing in the way of imported and domestio 
stationery is kept in vast assortment and to suit the wa£ts of every class of trade. The 
system of organization mentioned above enables this house to compete suceeisftilly 
with those who make this branch a specialtv. while the convenience to Booksellers of 
making all their purchases at one place is indisputable. 

On the third floor are found the following varieties of stoek : Toy and Juvenile 
Books, Bibles and Prayer Books. Standard Works, Photograph Albums, <&& The 
fourth and fifth stories are occupied as store-rooms for Standard School Stock. 
During the summer, while all the manufacturing energies of the concern are devoted 
to the preparation and accumulation of stock for the Ml trade, upwards of ha^ a 
miUion of voluvxts are gathered in these capacious rooms at once. 

The manufacturing department of this house is carried on in the old premises, Nos. 
61, 63, and 65 John Street, and 2, 4. and 6 Butch Street A large number of oper»- 
lives, with adequate presses and machinery', are constantly employed in tamtng oil 
the popular publications of the firm • 
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J¥Utionat Series of Standard Schoot'lSookt. 

The Peabody Correspondence. 

New Yobk, -iprfl 29, ISITT. 
To nne BoAmi> or TvxjflTKES or trk Psabodt Editoational Fdxd: 

Okntlembm— llaviug been for manj jears intimately connected with the ednea- 
tional interests of the South, \re are desirous of expressing our appreciation of the 
noble charity \rhich you represent. The Peabody Fund, to encourage and aid com- 
mon schools in these irar-denolated States, can not fail of acconiplishinfr a great and 
food work, the beneficent results, of which, as they will be exhibited in the future, not 
only of the stricken population of the South, but of the nation at large, seem almoat 
Incalculable. 

It is probable that the nse of meritorious text-books will prove a most effectire agency 
toward the thorough accomplishment of Mr. Peabody* s benevolent design. As we 
publish many which are considered such, we have selected from our list some of the meet 
raluable, and ask the privilege of placing them in your hands for gratnitouH distribtt* 
Hon in connection with the fund of which you have charge, among the teachers and in 
the schools of the destitute South. 

Observing that the training of teachers (through the agency of Normal Schools and 
otherwise) is to be a prominent feature of your undertaking, we offer you for this pur* 
pose 5,000 volumes of the ** Teachers* Library,*^ — a series of professional works de- 
signed for the efficient self-education of those who are in their turn to teach other*— 
as follows :— 

500 Page's Theory and Practice of Teach- 260 Bates* Method of Teachers* Institutes* 

in.e;. 250 De Tocqueville's American Institut'niL 

COO Welches Manual of Object-Lessons. 250 Dwight*8 Higher Christian Educafctoib 

600 Davies' Outlines of Mathematical 250 History of Education. 

Science. 250 Mansfield on American Education. 

t60 Holbrook*s Normal Methods of 250 Mayhew on Universal Education. 

Teaching. 260 Northend*s Teachers* Assistant 

260 Wells on Graded Schools. 250 Northend's Teacher and Parent 

250 Jewell on School Government 250 Root on School Amnsements. 

260 Fowle*s Teachers* Institute. 259 Stone*s Teachers' Examiner. 

In addition to these we also ask that you will accept 25,000 volumes of school-books 
for intermediate classes, enibraciiig-^^ 

6^000 The National Second Reader. 5,000 Beers* Penmanship. 
5,000 Davies* Written Arithmetic. 500 First Book of Science. 

6,000 Monteith's Second Book in Googra- 500 Jarvis* Physiology and Healtli. 

phy. 500 Peck's Ganot*s Natural Philosophj. 

3,000 Monteith's United States History. 500 Smiw^t & Mar Ju*s Book-keeping. 

Should your Board consent to undertake the distribution of these volnmes, we sb^ 
bold ourselves in readiness to pack and ship the same in such quantities and to saeii 
points as you may designate. 

We further propose that, should you find it advisable to use a greater quantity of 
onr publications in the prosecution of your plans, we will doiuite, for the benefit of 
this cause, twenty-Jlos per eerU. of tlie usual wholesale price of the books needed. 

Hoping that our request will meet with your approval, and that we may have the 
pleasure of contributing in tbis way to wants with which we deeply sympathise, wo 
are, gentlemen, very respectfully yours, A. S. BARNES & CO. 

Boston, May 7, 1S07. 
Msssas. A. S. B.VBTHES ds Co., PusLisncas, New Tosk: 

Grntlbmbx— Your communication of the 29th ult, addressed to the Trustees of the 
Peabody Ediicxtion Fund, has bea.i hauled to ma by our general agvjnt, the Rev. Dr. 
Se.ars. I shall take the greatest pleasure in laying it before the board at their earliest 
meeting. I am unwilling, however, to postpone its acknowledgment so long, and 
hasten to assure you of the hi^h value which 1 place upon your gift. Five thousand 
▼olnmes of your •* Teachers' Library,'* and twenty-five thousand volumes of *' School- 
Books for intermediate classes," make up a most munificent contribution to the cause 
of Southern education in which wo are engaged. Dr. Sears is well acquainted with the 
books you have so generously offisred us, and unites with me in the highest apprecia- 
tion of the gift You will be glad to know, too, that your letter reached us iu season 
to be communicated to Mr. Peabody, before he embarked for England on the 1st in* 
•tant, and that he expressed the greatest gratification and gratitude on hearing whet 
yon had offered. 

Bdieve me, gentlemen,* with the highest respect and regard, your oUiged and oh^ 
ilent serraat, R08T. C. WINTHROP, Ohainnw. 
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